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share of information with respect to every other branch of 
the national interests, nothing is so rare as to meet with 
a man who can witli propriety be said to know anything 
of India and its affairs. A man who has any considerable 
acquaintance with them, without having been forced to 
acquire it by the offices he has filled, is scarcely to be 
found. 

The same must continue to be the case till the know- 
ledge of India is rendered more accessible. Few men can 
afford the time sufficient for i^erusing even a moderate 
portion of the documents from which a knowledge of India, 
approaching to completeness, must have hitherto been 
derived. Of those, whose time is not wholly engrossed, 
either by business or by pleasure, the proportion is very 
moderate whom the prospect of a task so heavy, and so 
tedious, as that of exploring the numerous repositories of 
Indian knowledge, would not deter. And, with respect to 
the most important of all the sources of infoi’ination, the 
parliamentary documents, they were not before tlie public, 
and were by the very nature of the case within the reach 
of a number comparatively small. 

But though no dispute will arise about the importance 
of the work, I have no reason to expect the same unani- 
mity about the fitness of the workman. 

One objection will doubtless tfe taken, on which I think 
it necessary to offer some observations, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable sentiments which are commonly excited 
by almost any language in which a man can urge preten- 
sions which he may be suspected of urging as his own ; 
pretensions which, though they must exist in some degree 
in the case of bvery man who writes a book, and ought to 
be encouraged, therefore, rather than extinguished, had 
better, in general, be understood, than expressed. 

This writer, it will be said, has never been in India ; 
and, if he has any, has a very slight and elementary ac- 
quaintance with any of the languages of the East. 

I confess the facts, and will now proceed to mention the 
considerations which led mo, notwithstanding, to conclude 
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PREFACE OF THE EDITOR. 


♦ 

TN the Preface to the History of British India, ]\rr. Mill 
has claimed for himself the merits of patient and 
laborious investigation, and of original and independent 
judgment. The claim is sul>stantiated by his work. IIi.s 
Jiistory is remarkable for extensive and diligent research, 
^nd for opinions which are 2>eculiar cither to the author, 
or to the school of which he was a distinguished discijdo. 

Whilst, however, the historian of British India has de- 
rived the facts which he relates from numerous and 
diversified sources of information, and has investigated 
those sources with undeniable industry and unquestion- 
able talent, it is not to be imagined that his labours have 
ill every instance been rewarded with success, or that he 
has left nothing imexidored. lie has himself taken pains 
to guard against such an ex|icctation. Ho acknowledges 
that his oiqjortunities of consulting jiublishcd authorilics 
were sometimes transient and j 3 recarious, that in stime 
things, the unpublished documents of which he had need 
wore not accessible to liiiu; and that in the latter 2)ortion 
of his work, which may 1)0 regarded as almost contci qxv 
rary history, he was in want of much personal informa non 
which he believed to exist, and which might have rendered 
his narrative richer, and jicrhaj^s more accurate in matters 
of detail. To siqiply in some degree the omissions, and to 
correct the inaccuracies which have arisen from these 
Clauses, as far as additional materials sup^dy the nu'ans, 
is one of tho objects of the present publication. [Many 
of the documents, and iiuich of the ^lersonal information 
which Mr. Mill desiderated, have been given to the ^luldic 
since he wrote, and various valuable works, comj^rehending 
periods and transactions of which he treats, have furnished 
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facilities for clearly nn Jerstanding, and definitively appre- 
ciating much that was dark and doubtful at the date of bis 
inquiries. Of these publications, it is sufficient here to 
specify the works of Sir John Malcolm, the biographies of 
Clive and Munro, and the Indian portion of the despatches 
of Marquis Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington. 

Besides the defects occasioned by incomplete materials, 
the History of British India presents inaccuracies both of 
fact and opinion, which have risen from the author’s im- 
perfect knowledge of the country, and unacquaintance 
with any of the languages spoken in it. He lias taken 
gi’cat pains to prove that these deficiencies are of ilo con- 
sideration, and that his never having been in India, and 
his possessing but a slight and elementary acquaintance 
with any of the languages of the East, are to be i*egarded 
rather as qualifications than disqualifications for the task 
which ho li^d undertaken. His argrimeuts are ingenious ; 
they will carry conviction but to few. It is true that resi- 
dence in a country, command of its dialects, conversancy 
with its literature, are but humble elements in the forma- 
tion of the historical character; but they are elements, 
and cannot be discarded without injury to the consistency 
and completeness of the whole. It is also true, that there 
are many circumstances in the position of the servants of 
the East India Company, which laro unpropitious to the 
development and cultivation of the talent and knowledge 
requisite to constitute a historian of India; but, although 
these circum.stanccs may counterbalance, in the individuals|' ' 
themselves, the benefits derivable from personal obsoiwt^J, 
tion, they do not therefore invalidate the reality of those| 
benefits, or render local knowledge altogether valueless^ 
It may be without reservation conceded, that no one per-^f 
son of the many who have been engaged in official duty in 
India, or who have earned distinction as oriental scholars, 
has yet brought to the attempt to write a history of India 
the same degree of fitness as Mr. Mill ; yet it cannot but 
be felt, that had Mr. Mill himself passed but a short time 
in the country, or been but moderately versed in any de- 
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partment of its literature, liis history would have been 
exempt from many of those blemishes by which its per- 
fectness is now impaired, and its utility diminished. 

Personal knowledge of a country, and especially of India, 
possesses one great recommendation, of which Mr. Mill 
does not seem to have been aware. It secures one im- 
portant historical requisite, of the want of which his pages 
present many striking examples. It enables the historian 
to judge of the real value of that evidence to which ho 
must have recourse for matters that arc beyond the sphere 
of his own observation. Mr. Mill justly argues, that it is 
only by combining tlie observations of a number of indi- 
viduals, that a comprehensive knowledge of any one subject 
can be ac(piircd, and that in so extensive and complicated 
a subject as loidia, a very small portion can fall under the 
cognizance of any single observer. Yet it should bo con- 
sidered, iliat although the subject be diversified in its 
details, it is in substance the same. Amidst all the 
varieties ox the picture, there arc many features in com- 
mon, and he to whom those features arc Auiiiliar, will bo 
able to judge of the Ihlelity with w'hicli they are delineated 
by another and will thence he able to infer the pow'er and 
disposition of tlie artist, to pwtray with truth and skill the 
lineaments wiiich are less intimately known to himself. 
He will be in a situation to estimate with' accuracy the 
opportunities which the author of an account of any part 
of India may have enjoyed, of gathering authentic infor- 
mation ; he will be in the w^ay of learning something of 
the narrator’s pursuits, habits, occupation, and preposses- 
sions, and will by daily experience be prepared for the 
many circumstances by wliich observation is biassed, and 
opinions are instilled. 1 fc will know” wiiat to credit, wiiat 
to mistrust, what to disbelieve. He will be qualified to 
select the pure metal from the dross, to separate the false 
from the true. An iucompetency to perform this most 
essential part of' the duties of a careful and critical histo- 
jrian is constantly ai)paren^ in the citations which Mr. Mill 
iras made, either in his text or his notes, from writers on 
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India. He commonly attaches the greatest weight to tho 
authorities which are least entitled to confidence, or 
adduces from those of a highSr order, tho passages which 
are least characterized by care and consideration. Nu- 
merous instances of Mr. Mill’s mistaken estimate and 
partial application of authority are pointed out in the 
present publication. To have specified all, would have 
swelled the annotations to a di.sproportionate and incon- 
venient bulk. A local knowledge of India on the part of 
its historian, would have obviated the necessity of most of 
these animadversions. 

Acquaintance with the languages and literature of India 
would have preserved Mr. Mill from some other mistaken 
conclusions. He states it as his conviction, that even 
when he wrote, a sufficient stock of information had been 
collected in the languages of Europe to enable an inquirer 
to ascertain every important x)oint in tho history of India. 
As far as this assertion maybe considered applicable to 
the European part of Indian history, it is inconsistent 
with the deficiencies which he has himself indicated. It 
is still more incorrect when applied to tlie history of tho 
Hindus and the Mohammedans of Hindustan. Many very 
important accessions have been acquired in both these 
I'esjjects since the publication of the history of British 
India, but many more remain to he supplied, before it can 
l)e asserted with truth, that every important point in the 
history of India has been ascertained. In the Journals of 
the several Asiatic Societies, and tho publications of 
various Hindu scholars, information almost entirely nev/ 
and of exceeding interest, has been obtained within tho 
last few years, relating to the religion, philosoi)hy, and 
ancient history of the Hindu.s, whilst their later fortunes 
have been richly illustrated by the history of the Mara- 
thas, and tho Annals of Rajasthan : until, however, some 
of the Pur&nas, and the chief portion of the Vedas, .shall 
have been translated, it is not safe to speculate ui^on the 
sco2)c and character of the jmmitive institutions of the 
Hindus, and for more recent periods, it is still essential to 
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e:cteiid investigation into those chronicles of the native 
states which are known to have existence. The whole of 
the Mohammedan history of India, when Mr. Mill wrote, 
was restricted to a single compilation, loosely if not incor- 
rectly translated, and to a few fragmentary notices snatched 
from oblivion by the industrious curiosity of European 
orientalists. We have now a more trustworthy translation 
of Ferishta, and in the autobiography of Baber, and in 
other publications, much more co2)ioas and serviceable 
contributions to our knowledge of the transactions of the 
Mohammedans in India: but every epocli of their rule 
abounds with original authorities, many of wliicli are of 
great merit, and the principal of these must be translated 
or consulted before we can venture to affirm that we have, 
in the languages of Europe, materials sufficient for the de- 
termination of every important point in the Muhammedaii 
liislory of India. 

From these remarks it will be apparent, that with regard 
to the lacts of his history, the sources of his information 
were more scanty and less 2^ure than tlie historian siis- 
[^ectod. Exceptions even more coin2)rehensive may be 
taken to his opinions. In many instances, the intensity 
of his in’ejudices has dimmed the clt‘aniess of his 2>er- 
ce2)tion, and blunted tlie acuteness of his intelligence. 
However unconscious of deserving the imputation, he is 
liable to the censure which he lias 2)ronounced upon one 
class of candidates for po^iular a2)probation. He is a 
zealot for a jiarty ; ho jianegyrizes its loader ; lie places its 
princi^des in the fairest light; he labours to ])ring odium 
U2)0ii the 2irinci2)lcs and 2)ractices of liLs O2)2)onents ; ho 
advocates, in a word, the theoretical views of Mr. Bentham, 
and tries all measures and all institutions by a scale con- 
structed according to the notions of that writer uiion law 
and government. As long as the opinions thus 2)rom2ited, 
are put forth as abstract projiositions, or affect conclusions 
irrelevant to the main subject of the comi)osition, it has 
not been thought necess^ay to ooiitrovort them, but when 
they are employed as standards by which to try the con- 
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duct of tlio East India Company and of their servants, 
either in their commercial or political connexion with 
India, it has been occasionally attempted to demonstrate 
their unsoundness, their inapplicability, or their injustice. 

Of the j^roofs which may be discovered in Mr. Mill’s 
history of the operation of preconceived opinions, in con- 
fining a vigorous and active understanding to a partial and 
one-sided view of a great (piestioii, no instance is more 
remarkable than the unrelenting pertinacity witli which 
he labours to establish the barbarism of the Hindus. In- 
dignant at the exalted, and it may be granted, sometimes 
exaggerated descriptions of their advance in civilization, 
of their learning, their sciences, their talents, their virtues, 
which emanated from the amiable enthusiasm of Sir 
William Jones, Mr. Mill has entered the lists agahist him 
Avith equal enthusiasm, but a less commendable purpose, 
and has sought to reduce them as far below their proper 
level, as their encomiasts may have formerly elevated 
them above it. With very imperfect knowledge, with 
materials exceedingly defective, with an implicit faith in 
all testimony hostile to Hindu pretensions, ho has elabo- 
rated a portrait of the Hindus which has no resemblance 
whatever to tlic original, and which almost outrages hu- 
manity. As he represents them, tlie Hindus ore not only 
on a par with the least civilized nations of the Old and 
NeAV World, but they are plunged almost Avithout excep- 
tion in the loAvcst depths of immorality and crime. Con- 
sidered merely in a literary capacity, the description of the 
Hindus in the Histoiy of British India, is open to censure 
for its obvious unfairness and injustice ; but in the effects 
which it is likely to exercise upon the coimcivion betAveen 
the people of England and the people of India, it is 
chargeable Avith more than literary demerit: its tendency 
is evil ; it is calculated to destroy all sympathy botAvcen 
the rulers and the ruled ; to preoccupy the minds of those 
who issue annually from Great Britain, to monopolize the 
posts of honour and powder in Hindustan, with an un- 
founded aversion towards those over w^hom they exercise 
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that power, and from whom they enforce that honour ; and 
to substitute for those generous and benevolent feelings, 
which the situation of the younger servants of the Com- 
pany in India naturally suggests, sentiments of disdain, 
suspicion, and dislike, uncongenial to their age and cha- 
racter, and wholly incompatible with the full and faithful 
discharge of their obligations to Government and to tlio 
people. There is reason to fear that these consequences 
are not imaginary, and that a harsh and illiberal spirit has 
of late years prevailed in the conduct and councils of the 
rising service in India, which owes its origin to impressions 
imbibed in early life from the History of ]\Ir. i\[ill. It is 
understood, that had lie lived to revise the work, ho would 
probably have modified some of I he most exceptionable 
passages in this part of it, and it has been an especial ob- 
ject of the present edition, to show that the unfavouiable 
views which Mr. Mill exhibits of the civilization and cha- 
racter of the Hindus, are always extreme, and are not 
unfrequently erroneous and unjust. 

It may be thought incoiLsistent with the unfavourable 
opinions thus avowed of the History of Ihitish India in 
such inq)ortant particulars, to have engaged in preparing 
a new edition of it for the jiiiblic ; but, notwithstanding 
the imputations which have been urged to its disavantage^ 
the editor regards the history of Mr. Mill as the most va- 
luable work upon the subject which has yet been pub- 
lished, It is a composition of great industry, of extensive 
informatipn, of much accuracy on many points, of unre- 
laxiiig vigour on all; and even where the reader may not 
feel disposed to adopt the views it advocates, he will rarely 
fail to reap advantage from the contemplation of them, as 
they are advanced to illustrate the relations between India 
aaid Great Ilritain. The vast importance of that connexion 
is never lost sight of; and in describing the steps by which 
it was formed, or speculating on the means by which it 
may bo perpetuated, a lofty tone of moral and political 
princij>le is maintained , which^ even when we may think 
that the principles are unfairly applied, is entitled to our 
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respect, which, in a great number of instances, commands 
unhesitating acquiescence and which is well worthy of 
imitation by all to whom the interests of our Indian em- 
pire are matters, either of theoretical reasoning, or of prac- 
tical administration. In dwelling upon the defects of the 
work, it has been intended only to explain the motives of 
those endeavours which have been made to remedy them; 
and it is hoped, that in the annotations which have been 
inserted, such correctives will have been provided, as may 
obviate the evil consequences of what the editor appre- 
hends to be mistaken or mischievous, without impairing 
the utility, or detracting from the credit of that which he 
believes to be correct and instructive. 
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TN the course of reading and investigation, necessary for 
■*" acquiring that measure of knowledge which I was 
anxious to possess, respecting my country, its people, its 
government, its interests, its policy, and its laws, I was 
met, and in some degree surprised, by extraordinary diffi- 
culties, when I arrived at that part of my inquiries which 
related to India. On otlier subjects, of any magnitude and 
importance, I generally found, that there was some one 
book, or small number of books, containing the material 
part of the requisite information ; and in which direction 
was obtained, l)y reference to other books, if, in any part, 
the reader found it necessary to extend his researches. In 
regard to India, the case was exceeding diflerent. The 
knowledge, requisite for attaining an adequate conception 
of that groat scene of British action, was collected no 
where. It was scattered in a great variety of repositories, 
sometimes in considerable portioh.s, often in very minute 
ones ; sometimes by itself, often mixed up with subjects of 
a very different nature : and, even where information re- 
lating to India stood disjoined from other subjects, a small 
portion of what was useful lay commonly embedded in a 
large mass of what was trifling and insignificant ; and of a 
body of statements, given indiscriminately as matters of 
fact, ascertained by the senses, the far greater part was in 
general only matter of opinion, borrowed, in succession, by 
one set of Indian gentlemen from another.* 

In bestowing the time, labour, and thought, necessary 
to explore this assemblage of heterogeneous things, and to 

* Tlie (llfBcuUy arising from this source of false information was felt by the 
very^ lirst accurate historian. 

Ot yap avdpiavroi ra? (ucoaq twv Ttpoyty(VY}p.tv(aVt Kai yjv tirixtopia (r(f)i<riv 
Vf afiaa-ayioTUif nap* SexovTat.* Thucyd. lib. i. c, ifA Other ex- 

cellent observations to the sumo purpese arc found in the two following 
chapters. 
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Separate, for my o\vii use, what was true and what was 
useful, from what was insignificant and what was false, I 
was led to grieve, that none of those who had preceded 
me, in collecting for himself a knowledge of Indian affairs, 
had been induced to leave his collection for the benefit 
of others ; and j>erform the labour of extracting and order- 
ing the dispersed and confused materials of a knowledge 
of India, once for all. The second reflection was, that, if 
those who preceded me had neglected this important ser- 
vice, and in so doing were not altogether free from blame, 
neither should 1 be exempt from the same condemnation, 
if I omitted what depended upon me, to fixcilitatc and 
abridge to others the labour of acquiring a knowledge of 
India ; an advantage I should have valued so highly, had 
it been afforded by any former inquirer. 

In this manner, the idea of writing a History of India 
was first engendered in my mind. I slioidd have shrunk 
from the task, had I foreseen the lalx)ur in which it hal? 
involved me. 

The books, in which more or loss of information re- 
specting India might be expected to be found, were suffi- 
ciently numerous to compose a library, some were books 
of travels, some were books of History. Some contained 
philological, some antiquarian^^ researches. A conside- 
rable number consisted of translations from the writings 
of the natives in the native tongues ; otlicrs were books on 
the religion of the people of India ; books on their laws ; 
books on their sciences, maimers, and arts. 

The transactions in India were not the only transactions 
of the British nation, to which the affairs of India had 
given birth. Thgse affairs had been tlic subject of much 
discussion by the press, and of many legislative, executive, 
and even judicial proceedings, in England. Those discus- 
sions and proceedings would form of course an essential 
part of the History of British India ; and the materials of 
it remained to be extracted, with much labour, from the 
voluminous records of British literature, and British le- 
gislation. 
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The British legislature had not satisfied itself with deli- 
berating, and deciding ; it had also inquired ; and, inquir- 
ing, it had called for evidence. This call, by the fortunate 
publicity of parliamentary proceedings, brought forth the 
records of the councils in India, and their correspondence, 
with one another, with their servants, and with the con- 
stituted authorities in England ; a portion of materials, in- 
estimable in its value ; but so ap[)alling by its uiagiiitude, 
that many years appeared to be inadequate to render the 
mind familiar with it. 

Such is a .short and very imperfect description of the 
state of the materials.^ The operations necessary to draw 
from them a useful history, formed the second subject of 
consideration. To omit other particulars, which will easily 
present themselves, and arc common to this with all under- 
takings of similar nature, a ])eculiar demand, it is evident, 
was presented for the exercise of discrimination, that is, of 
criticism, in a chaotic mass, of such extent, whore things 
i*elating to the subject were to be separated from things 
foreign to it ; where circurn, stances of importance were to 
be sei)arated from circumstances that were insignificant ; 
where real facts, and just inferences, were to be separated 
from such as were the contrary ; and above all things 
where facts really testified by the senses, were to bo 
(lescrimiiiated from matters, given as testified by tlie 
usenses, but wliicb, in truth, were nothing but matters of 
i opinion, confounded with matters of fact, and mistaken for 
I them, ill the minds of the reporters themselves.® 

1 “II y avoit plus de cliosos lli-dessus qu’oii ne le croyuit communcment, luais 
idles (jtoient noydes dans unc foule de reeueils iininensfs, en langiies Latine» 
[Espagnole, Angloisc, ct Jlollandoise, ou personne iic s’avisolt de les allcr chcr- 
Fther; dans nne quantit* de roiiti(?rs trbs-secs, tr^ ennuyeux, relatifs a cent 
pitrcs objects, et dont il seroit pres(ine impossible de rend re la lecture iiitdres- 
Isante. Les difflcultes iic touclient Kiiere cenx qui ne les essayent pas.” 
ides Navigations aux Terres Anstrales, par M. le President de Brosse. 

I 2 “ L’on ne sent trop,” says Mr, Ui boon, “coinbicn nous somnics porte a 
^^eler nosiddes avec celles que nous raportons.” Mdnoire sur la Monarchic 
s Mddes, Gibbon’s Misccl. Works, iii. Gl. Kd. 8vo. Tins infirmity of tlie 
iraan mind, a fact of great importance, both in speculation and in action, 
e reader, who is not already aiquainted with it, will find very elegantly 
ustrated in one of the chapters of the second volume of the work of 
r. Dugald Stewart, on the Philosophy of the Unman Mind. Vol. il. note B., 
which more particular reference is made in Book ii. chap. lx. of the present 
ork. Many examples of it will present themselvexin the course of this 

vox.. T h ^ 
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A history of India, therefore, to be good for any thing, 
must, it was evident, be, Avliat, for want of a better appel- 
lation, has been called, “ A Critical History.” ^ To criticise 
means, to judge. A critical. history is, then, dk judging 
history. But, if a judging history, what does it judge ] 

It is evident that there arc two, and only two, classes of 
objects, which cohstitute the subject of historical judg- 
ments. The first is, the matter of statement, the things 
given by the historian, as things really done, really said, 
or really thought. The second is, the matter of evidence, 
the matter by wdiich the reality of the saying, the doing, 
or thinking, is ascertained. 

In regard to evidence, the business of ci iticisni visibly, 
is, to bring to light the value of each article, to discrimi- 
nate what is true from what is false, to combine partial 
statements, in order to form a complete account, to com- 
pare varying, and balance contradictory statements, in 
order to form a correct one. 

In regard to the matter of statement, the business of 
criticism is, to discriminate between real causes and false 
causes ; real effects and false eficcts ; real tendencies and 
falsely-supposed ones ; between good ends and evil ends \ 


liistory; for us it is a habit pconliarl/iconpfonial to tlic mental state of 
the natives, so a combination of circumstances has Riven it unusual effi- 
cacy in the rainUs of tlujse of our counlryiiicu by whom India has been 
surveyed. 

1 'J'lic idea of a critical history is not very old. The first man who seems to 
have had a distinct conception of it, .«!ays, “ Je traitorai mon siijet en critique, 
siiivaiit Ja r^/f/e dc St. Paul, Kxnminez tautes choses^ et ne rr/enez que ce qui 
est bon, L’iji.stoire n'e.st bien sonvent qiTiin mcduiiRC confiis do faux et do 
vrai.entassd par des ecrivains mal instruits, en5duIes,ou passionni's. C'est au 
Jecteur attentif et jiidieieux d’eii fuire le discernemciit, h I'aide d’nne critique, 
qui ue solt iii trop timide, ni temcrairc. Sans le secours de eet art, on erre 
dans I’histoire, comme un pilotc sur Ja mer, lorsqu’il i;*a ni boussolc, ni carlo 
marine.’* Beausobre, Hist, de Munich. Disc. ITdlini. p. 7. 

The same writer has also said, wliut is not foreiRn to the present purpose, 

Unc histoire critique nc pouvant £*tre trop bien justifli^c, j’ai cii.soin demettro 
en original, au bas des pages, les passages (lui servent de preiive aiix faits qne 
j ’avan ce . C ’est uu enmiyeux travail , mais Je 1 ’ai eru necessaire. fcii J 'on trouve 
les Citations trop amplcs ct trop abendantes, c’est un superflu qui iTu coffM 
qu’h moi, ct le lecteur pent bien in’en pardomicr la ddpense.” Id. Tbid. Pref, 
p.24. 

A great historian of our own has said : ** It is the right, it is the duty of. a 
critical historian to collect, to weigh, to select the opinions of his predecessors : 
and the more diligence he has exerted in the search, the more rationally hi 
may hope to add some improvement to the stoeic of knowledge, the use of 
which has been common^ all.'* Gibbon's Miscel. Works, iv. 589. 
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means that are conducive, and means not conducive to 
the ends to which they are ai:)plied. 

In exhibiting the result of these several judgments, the 
satisfaction, or the instruction of the reader, is very imx)er- 
fectly provided for, if the reasons are not adduced. I have 
no apology therefore to make, for those inductions, or 
those ratiocinations, sometimes of considerable length 
which were necessary to exhibit the grounds upon which 
iny decisions were founded. Those critical disquisitions 
may be well, or they may be ill performed ; they may Ibad 
to correct, or tlicy may lead to erroneous conclusions ; but 
they are, indisputably, in place ; and my w’ork, whatever 
had been its virtues in other respects, would have remained 
most imperfect without them.* 

There will be but one opinion, i suppose, with regard 
to tlic importance of the service, which I have aspired to 
the honour of rendering to my country ; for the public 
are inclined to exaggerate, rather than extenuate, the mag- 
nitude of the interests which are involved in the manage- 
ment of their Indian affairs. And it may bo affirmed, as a 
principle not susceptible of dispute, that good manage- 
ment of any portion of the affairs of any community is 
almost always proportional to the degree of knowledge 
respecting it diffused in that community. Hitherto the 
knowledge of India enjoyed by the British community has 
been singularly defective. Not only among the unedu- 
cated, and those who are regardless of knowledge, but 
among those who are solicitous to obtain a competent 


1 Even those strictures, which sometimes occur, on institutions purely 
British, will he all found, I am persuaded, to he not only strictly connected 
with measures which relate to India, and which have luetually grown out of 
those institurions ; hut indispensably necessary to convey complete and correct 
ideas of the Indian policy which the institutions in (luestion contributed mainly 
to shape. 'I he whole course of our Indian policy having, for example, been 
directed by the laws of parliaincntnrv Iriliuence, how could the one be ex- 
plained without adducing, as in the last chapter of the fourth volume, and in 
some other places, the leading principles of th(? other? The result of all the 
judicial inquiries, which have been attempted in England, on Indian affairs, 
depending in a great degree on the state of the law in England, how could 
these events be sufficiently explained, without adducing, as in the chapter on 
the trial of Air. Hastings, those pai t'^ulars in the state of the law of England 
on which the results in question appeared more remarkably to depend ? Tho 
Importance of tliis remark will bo felt, and, I hope, remembered, whea the 
time for judging of the use and pertiuence of tliose elucidations arrives. 
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that I might still produce a work of considerable utility, 
on the subject of India. 

In the first place, it appeared to me, that a sufficient 
stock of information was now collected in the languages of 
Europe, to enable the inquirer to ascertain every important 
point in the history of India. If I was right in that opi- 
nion, it is evident, that a residence in India, or a knov;- 
ledge of the languages of India, was, to express myself 
moderately, not iiKlis})cnsable. 

In the next place, I observed, that no exceptions were 
taken to a President of the Board of Control, or to a Go- 
vernor-General, the men intrusted with all the powers of 
government in India, because they had never been in 
India, and knew none of its languages. 

Again, I certainly knew, that some of the most success- 
ful attempts in history had been made, without ocular 
knowledge of the country, or accpiaintance with its lan- 
guages. Ih'bertson, for example, never beheld America, 
though ho composed its history. He never was in either 
Germany or Spain, yet he wrote the history of Charles the 
Fifth. Of Germany he knew not so much as the language ; 
and it was necessary for him to learn that of Spain, only 
because the doenments which it yielded were not trans- 
lated into any of the languages with which he was ac- 
quainted. Tacitus, though he never was in Germany, and 
was certainly not acquainted with the language of our un- 
cultivated ancestors, wrote the exquisite account of the 
manners of the Germans. 

But, as some knowledge may be acquired by seeing 
India, which cannot be acquired without it ; and as it can 
be pronounced of hardly any portion of knowledge that it 
is altogether useless, I will not go so far as to deny, that a 
mail would possess advantages, who, to all tlie qualifica- 
tions for writing a history of India which it is possible to 
acquire in Europe, should add those qualifications which 
can he acquired only by seeing the country and conversing 
with its people. Yet I haevc no doubt of being able to 
inako out, to the satisfaction of all reflecting minds, that 
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the man who should bring to the composition of a history 
of India, the qualifications alone which can be acquired in 
Europe, would come, in an almost infinite degree, better 
fitted for the task, than the man who should brijig to it 
the qualifications alone which can be acquired in India ; 
and that the business of ac(piiring tlie one set of qualifica- 
tions is almost wholly incompatible with that of acquiring 
the other. 

For, let us inquire what it is that a man can learn, ])y 
going to India, and understanding its languages, lie can 
treasure up the facts which are presented to liis senses ; 
he can learn tlie facts vdiich are recorded in such native 
books as have not been translated ; and he can ascertain 
facts *by conversation with the natives, whicli liave never 
yet been committed to writing. This he can do ; and I 
am not aware that he can do any thing fiirtlici*. 

But, as no fact is more certain, so none is of more im- 
portance, in the science of human nature, tlian this ; that 
the powers of observation, in every individual, are exceed- 
ingly limited ; and that it is only by cornl>ining the obser- 
vations of a number of individuals, tliat a competent 
knowledge of any extensive subject can ever be acquired. 
Of so extensive and complicated a scene as India, how 
.small a portion would the whol^ j)criod of his life enable 
any man to observe ! 

If, then, we may assume it as an acknowledged fact, that 
an account of India, complete in all its parts, at any one 
moment, still more through a scries of ages, could never 
be derived from the personal observation of any one indi- 
vidual, but must be collected from the testimony of a great 
number of individuals, of any one of whom the powers o 
perception could extend but a little way, it follows, as a 
necessary consequence, that a man best qualified for deal- 
ing with evidence, is the man best qualified for writing the 
history of India. It will not, I presume, admit of much 
dispute, that the habits which are sub.servient to the suc- 
cessful exploration of evidence are more likely to be 
acquired in Europe than in India. 
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The man who employs himself in treasuring up, by 
means of perception and the languages, the greatest por- 
tion of knowledge in regard to India, is he who employs 
the greatest portion of his life in the business of observing 
and in making himself familiar with the languages. But 
the mental habits whicli are ac(piired in mere observing, 
and in the acquisition of languages, are almost as different 
as any mental habits can be, from the x^owers of combina- 
tion, discrimination, classification, judgment, conqmrisun, 
weighing, inferring, inducting, philosoj)hizing in short: 
which are the i)owers of most iiu2)ortanco for extracting 
the precious ore from a great mine of rude historical mate- 
rials. 

Whatever is worth seeing or hearing in India, can be 
expressed in writing. As soon as every thing of imx^ort- 
aiice is expressed iii writing, a man who is duly qualified 
may obtain more knowledge of India in one year in his 
closet in England, than he could oldaiii during the course 
of the longest life, by the use of bis eyes and ears in 
India. 

As soon as the testimony is received of a sufficient 
number of witnesses, to leave no room for mistake from 
the partial or the erroneous statements whioli they may 
have sejiarately made, it is hardly doubtful, that a man, 
other eircumstanccs being equal, is really better qualified 
for forming a correct judgment on tlic whole, if liis infor- 
mation is totally derived from testimony, tlian if some 
X)Oidiion of it is derived from the senses. It is well known, 
how fatal an eftcct on our judgments is exerted by those 
imxmlsos, called partial impressions ; in otlicr words, how 
much our conceptions of a great wliole are apt to bo dis- 
torted, and made to disagree witli their object, by an 
undue im[)rcssion, receive! from some jmrticular part. 
Nobody needs to be informed, how much more vivid, in 
general, is tlio concejitiori of an object which has been 
presented to our senses, than that of nn object which we 
have only heard another man describe. Nobody, there- 
fore, will deny, that of a great scone, or combination of 
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scenes, when some small ^^cen seen, and the 

knowledge of the rest has been derived from testimony, 
there is great danger, lest the impression received from 
the senses should exert an immoderate influence, hang a 
bias on the mind, and render the conception of the whole 
erroneous. 

If a man were to lay down the plan of preparing himself 
for WTiting the history of India, by a course of ob.s(jrvation 
in the country, he must do one of two things. Either he 
must resolve to observe minutely a part; or he must 
resolve to take a cursory review of the whole. Life is 
insiifricient for more. If his decision is to observe mi- 
nutely; a very small 2)ol*t ion coiii2)aratively is all that he 
will be al>lo to observe. AVhat aid can he derive from 
this, in w'riting a history, has 2>artly been already un- 
folded, and may for the rest be confided to the rctlections 
of the intelligent reader. 

What 1 cx2)cct to ]>e insisted U2)0n witli greatest em- 
phasis is, that, if an observer were to take an expansive 
view of India, noting, in liis ju’ogress, those ciiciimstances 
alone which are of greatest im2)ortancc, he wajuld come 
with i)eculiar advantage to the composition of a history ; 
witii lights cajmble of yielding the greatest assistance in 
judging even of the evidence of ^otliers. To estimate this 
2>retension correctly, we must not forget a well-known and 
important law of human nature. From this we shall see, 
that a cursory view, of the nature of that which is here 
described, is a lu’ocess in the highest degree efleetual, not 
for removing error, and i)erfecting knowledge, but for 
strengthening all the prejudices, and confirming all the 
2)re]jossessions or false notions, with which the observer 
sots out. This result is 2)i’oved by a very constant ex2)o- 
ricnce ; and may further be seen to siuing, with an almost 
irresistible necessity, from the constitution of the human 
mind. In a cursory survey, it is understood, that the 
xnind, unable to attend to the Avhole of an infinite number 
of objects, attaches itself to a few; and overlooks the 
multitude that remain. But what, then, are the objects 
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I wliicli the mind, in such a situation, is in preference 
Unacted 1 Those which fall in with the current of its 
thoughts; those wliicJi accord with its former iin- 
'essions; those whicli confirm its previous ideas. These 
e the objects to whicli, in a liasty selection, all ordinary 
inds are directed, overlooking the rest For what is the 
inciplc ill the mind by which the choice is decided ? 
3ubtless that of association. And is not association 
verned by the pred<iniinant ideas? To this remains to 
added, the powerful influence of the affections; first, 
c well-known pleasure whicli a man finds, in meeting, at 
cry step, with proofs tliat he is in the right, inspiring 
L eagerness to look v)ut for that source of satisfaction ; 
id, secondly, the well-known aversion wldcli a man usually 
ts, to meet with proofs that ho is in the wrong, yielding 
J 0 . temptation, commonly obeyed, to overlook such disagree- 
able ol)jects. 

He who, without having been a percipient witness in 
India, undertakes, in Europe, to digest the materials of Tn- 
diaii history, is placed, with regard to the numerous indivi- 
rjduals who may have l)eeii in India, and of whom one has 
;^€ooii and reported one thing, another has seen and reported 
Another thing, in a situation very analogous to that of 
^jthe judge, in regard to the witnesses who give their evi- 
")dencc before him. In the investigation of any of those 
■complicated scenes of action, on which a judicial decision 
sometimes reipiired, one thing has commonly been ob- 
f served by one witness, anotlier thing has been observed 
by another witness ; the same thing has been observed in 
[one point of view by one, in another point of view by 
nother witness ; some things are affirmed by one, and 
enied by another. In this scene, the judge, putting to- 
:ether the fragments of information which he has sevc- 
ally received from the several witnesses, marking where 
hey agree and where they differ, exploring the tokens of 
delity in one, of infidelity in another ; of correct concep- 
ion in one, of incorrect conception in another ; comparing 
ho whole collection of statements with the general proba- 
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bilities of the case, and trying it by the established laws 
of human nature, endeavours to arrive at a complete and 
correct conception of the complicated transaction, on 
which he is called to decide. Is it not understood, that in 
such a case as this, where the sum of the testimony is 
abundant, the judge, who has seen no part of the transac- 
tion has yet, by his investigation, obtained a more perfect 
conception of it, than is almost ever possessed by any of 
the individuals from wdiom he has derived his informa- 
tion ? * 

But, if a life, in any great degree devoted to the collec- 
tion of facts by the senses and to the acquiring of tongues^ 
is thus incompatible witli tJie acquisition of that know- 
ledge, and those powers of mind, which arc most conducive 
to a masterly treatment of evidence ; it is still less compa- 
tible with certain other endowments, which the discharge 
of the highest duties of the historian imperiously demands. 
Great and difficult as is the task of extracting perfectly the 
light of evidence from a chaos of rude materials, it is, yet 
not the most difficult of his ojwations, nor that wdiich rC' 
quires the higlicst and rarest (pialifications of the mind. 
It is the business of the historian not merely to display 

' Tlie Indians themselves liave a strikinj? apolopie to illustrate the supe- 
riority of the comjireheii.sive student over the nartiul observer. 

“One (lay in conversation,” says Mr. WuRl, “>vilh the Sunj^.skritn, head 
pundit of the Collc^rc of I'ort WiUuun, on the subject of God, tliis man, 'who 
is tnity learned in his own Slui^trns, j(ave the anlhor, fi'om one of their books, 
the following parable; — Jn a certain cmuitiy, there existed a village of blind 
men, 'ulio had heard of an amazing animal culled the elephant, of the shape (»f 
which, h(;wever, they could i)roeure no idea. One .day an elephant passed 
through tljo idaee ; the villagers crowded to the sjiot where the animal was 
standing; and one of them seized his trunk, another his cur, anotluT his 
tail, another (iiic of hi.s legs. After thus endeavouring to gratify their curio- 
sity, they returned into tlie village, and sitting down togethir, began to 
communicate their ideas on the shape of the elephant, to tlie villagers; the 
man who had seized lii.s trunk .said, he thouglit this animal must be like 
the body of the jdantuin tree; he who liad touched his car was of opinion, 
tliat he was like the winnowing fan; tlio man ^^lio had laid hold of his tiiil, 
paid he thought he must resemble a .snake ; and he who had caught his leg 
declared, he must lie like a pillar. An old blind man, of .some Judgment, 
was present, who, ttunigh greatly perplexed in attemjiting to reconcile these 
jarring notions, at length said— You have all been to examine the animal, 
and what you report, therefore, cannot he false: I Huppo'*c, then, that the 
part resembling the plantain tree must be his trunk; wliat you thought similar 
to a fan must be his ear ; the part like a snake must be the tail ; and that like 
a pillar must he his leg. In this way, the old man, uniting all their conjec- 
ture.-i ; made out something of the formof theelejdiant.” A View of the History, 
Literature, and Itellgion of the Hindoos. Hy the Kcv. W. Ward. Introduction 
p. Ixxxvii. London Kd. 1817. 
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the obvious outside of things ; the qualities which strike 
the most ignorant observer, in the acts, the institutions, 

: and ordinances, which form the subject of liis statements. 

I llis duty is, to convoy just ideas of all those objects ; of 
all the transactions, legislative, adiniiii.sLrative, judicial, 
mercantile, military, which he is called upon to describe. 
!But in just ideas of great measures wl)at is iniidied ? A 
|clear discernment, undoubtedly, of their causes ; a clear 
discernment of their consequences; a clear discernment of 
their natural tendencies ; and of the circumstances likely 
to operate cither in combination with these natural ten- 
dencies, or ill o[)positioii to them. To qualify a man for 
this groat diit}' hardly any kind or degree of knowledge is 
not demanded ; hardly any amount of knowledge, which 
it is within the com[>etencc of one man to acquire, will be 
regarded as enough. It is plain, for example, that he 
needs the most profound knowledge of the laws of human 
nature, wliich is the end, as well as instrument, of every 
thing. It is plain, that lie requires the most perfect compre- 
hension of the principles of human society ; or the course, 
into which the laws of human nature impel the human 
being, in his gregarious state, or when formed into a com- 
plex liody along wutli others of his kind. The historian 
requires a clear comprehension of the practical play of the 
machinery of government; for, in like manner as the 
general laws of motion are counteracted and modified by 
friction, the power of which may yet be accurately ascer- 
tained and provided for, so it is necessary for the histo- 
rian correctly to appreciate the counteraction which the 
more general laws of human nature may receive from in- 
dividual or specific varieties, and that allowance for it with 
which his anticipaXions and conclusions ought to be 
formed. In short, the whole field of human nature, the 
whole field of legislation, the whole field of judicature, the 
whole field of administration, down to war, commerce, and 
diplomacy, ought to be familiar to his mind.* 

1 “ Aux yeux d’un i)l)ilo.sophe, Ics fjiit? composent la partie la moins int^res- 
pantc (Ic r liistoire. C’c.st In coniioissancc de riiomiue ; la morale, ct la politique 
qu’il y troiivc, qui la reitiveiit dans ^oii esprit.” Gibbon, Moin. Sur la Monar- 
cliiodcs Mbdes, Misc. Works, iii. 19<». Ed. 8vo. 
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What then ? it will bo said, and most reasonably said ; 
do you hold yourself up, as the person in whom all these 
higli qualifications arc adequately combined ? No. And 
I am wxll assured, that by not one of those by wdiom I 
shall be criticised, not even by those by whom I shall be 
treated with the greatest severity, will the distance be- 
tween the qualifications whicli I possess, and the qualifi- 
cations which arc desirable in the writer of a history, lie 
-estimated at more than it is estimated by myself. But the 
whole of my life, wdiich I may, w’ithout scruple, pronounce 
to have been a laborious one, has been devoted to the actpii- 
sition of those qualifications ; and I am not umvilling to 
confess, that I deemed it probable I should be found to 
possess them in a greater degree', than those, no part of 
Avhosc life, or a very small part, had been applied to the 
acquisition of them. I was also of opinion, that if nobody 
«'ippeared, w’ith higher qualifications, to unclertalvc the W'ork, 
it was better it should b i done imperfectly, better it should 
be (lone even as I might be cax>able of doing it, than not 
done at all. 

Among the many virtues wliich have been displayed by 
the Conqiany’s servants, may justly bo enmneratod the 
candour with w’hich they themselves confess the necessity 
under which they are laid, of rcri^aining to a great degree 
ignorant of India. That they go out to their appointments 
at a time of life W’hcn a considerable stock of general know'- 
ledge cannot possibly have been acquired, is a fact which 
nobody will dispute. And they are the foremost to de- 
clare, that tlicir situation in India is such, as to j)reclude 
them from the acquisition of local knowledge. Notwith- 
standing the high degree of talent, therefore, and even of 
literary talent, w’hich many of them Jiavc displayed, more 
than some very limited x>ortion of the history of India 
none of them has ventured to undeiiakc.* 

• Tlic following? words are not inai)plk ul>le, orijrinnlly «p])lied to a much 
more limited subject. Ue quibiis partibiis singulis, quidam seiiaralim scriberc 
innliienmt, velut onus totfns corporis vcritl, et sic quoque complures de una- 
quaque cariini libros ediderunt: quas ck^ onmes ausus contexcre propc infi- 
nitum mibl laborcm prospicio, et ipsa cojfitatioiic susceptl muiieris fati^or. 
Sed dunindum est quia coepimiis, et si viribus dcilciemur, animo tumcii perse- 
veraiiJum. Quinct. Inst. Or. lib. 4. rroocm. ' 
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“ When wc consider,” said Lord Teignmouth, in his cele- 
rbrated Minute on the Revenues of Bengal, “ the nature and 
magnitude of our acquisitions, the characters of the j^eoplo 
placed under our dominion, tlicir difference of language, 
and dissimilarity of manners ; tliat we entered upon the ad- 
ministration of the government ignorant of its former con- 
stitution, and with little practical experience in Asiatic h- 
nance, it will not J.)0 deemed surprising that we should have 
fiillen into errors ; or if any should at this time require cor- 
rection. — If we further consider the form of the Britisli 
Government in India, we shall find it ill calculated for the 
speedy introduction of improvement. The members com- 
posing it are in a state of constant fluctuation, and tlie 
period of their residence often expires, before experience 
can be acquired, or reduced to practice. Official forms 
necessaril}' occupy a large portion of time ; and the con- 
stant i^ressure of business leaves little leisure for study 
ind reflection, without which no knowledge of the 2)riaci- 
[)les and detS,il of the revenues of this country can be 
ittaiucd. True information is also i^rocured with diffi- 
culty, because it is too often derived from mere 2>i’actice, 
nstead of being deduced from fixed jcrinciplcs.” ‘ 

Lord William Bentinck, after being Governor of Fort St. 
George, and President of the Council at Madras, expresses 
limself in very pointed term.s. “ The result of my own 
jbservation, during my residence in India, is, that the 
Suropeans generally know little or nothing of the customs 
ind manners of the Hindoos. We are all acquainted with 
some icrominent marks and facts whjch all who run may 
*ead : but their manner of thinking ; their domestic habits 
ind ceremonies, in which circumstances a knowledge of 
ihe people consists, is, I fear, in great part wanting to \is. 
We understand very imperfectly their language. They, 
perhaps, know more of ours ; but their knowledge is by 
10 means sufficiently extensive to give a description of 

^ No. 1. Appendix to the Fifth Report of the Select Committee of the 
Souse of Commons^ on the Affiili'. of the Kiist Ind a Company, in 1810. 
passage the Committee have thought of sufficient importance to be iiicor- 
in their Report. 
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subjects not easily represented by the insulated words in 
daily use. AVe do not, we cannot associate with the na- 
tives. AVe cannot see them in their houses, and with their 
families. AA^e are necessarily very much confined to .our 
houses by the heat. All our wants and business, which 
would create a greater intercourse with the natives, is 
done for us ; and we arc in fact strangers in the land”' 
Another servant of the Company, Sii\ Henry Slrachey, 
distinguished both by his local experience, and by general 
knowledge, remarking upon the state of judicature, under 
the English government in India, says, “Another imjiedi- 
ment, though of a very different nature from those I have 
mentioned, and much more diflicult to remove, is to me 
too palpable to be overlooked : — I mean, that arising from 
Europeans in our situation being necessarily ill (pialified, 
in many points, to perform tho duties required of us, as 
judges and magistrates. This proceeds chiefly from our 
very imperfect connexion with the natives ; and our 
scanty knowledge, after all our study, of their manners, 
customs, and languages.” “ Wo cannot study the genius 
of tho people in its own sphere of action. We know little 
of their domestic life, their knowledge, conversation, 
ainuseinents, their trades, and casts, or any of those 
national and individual characteristics, which arc essen- 
tial to a complete knowledge them.” “ The difficulty 
we experience in discerning truth and falsehood among 
the natives may be ascribed, I think, chiefly, to our want 
of connexion and intercourse with them ; to the pecu- 
liarity of their manngrs and habits, their excessive igno- 
rance of our characters ; and our almost equal ignorance 
of theirs.”^ 

* Observations of Lonl William Ilcntinck, printed in tho Advertisement, 
prefixed to the “Description of the Cliaracter, &c., of the People of India,’* 
by the Abb<5 J. A, Dubois, Missionary in the Mywsoro. If any one should ob- 
ject to the testimony of tins Huler, as that of a man wlm had not been bred In 
India, it is to be remembered that the testimony is adduced, as expressing his 
own opinion, by the translator of that work, wliose knowledge of India is not 
liable to dispute ; and given to the world us the opinion of the Court of Direc- 
tors, to whom the manuscript belonged, and under whose authority and direc- 
tion, it was both translated and publinhcd. 

« Fifth lleport, ut supra, p. 534, 5G2. “ It Is a fact,” says another enlight- 
ened observer, whlcii, however singular and uiifortonate, is yet founded In 
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One or two things I may venture to afi&rm that I have 
Hone. 

I have performed the business of research, with a l|J)our, 
ind patience, which it woiihl not be easy to surpass. And 
; believe there is no point, of great importance, involved 
n the History of India, which the evidence 1 have adduced 
3 not sufficient to determine. I am, at the same time, 
iware, that in regard to some things there are documents 
vhich were not witliin my reach ; and, concerning the latter 
)art of the history, in particular, that there are individuals 
n England, possessed of information, which, in several 
daces, would liave rendered the narrative richer, and per- 
laps more accurate, in matters of detail. If I shall be 
bund to have performed, witli any tolerable success, what 
[ had the mcaijs of performing, the liberality which dis- 


rutli, that those persons from whom correct information on these subjects 
night justly he ex])cctecl, arc generally the least able, from the peculiar tir- 
uimstances of their situation, to supply it; I mean the Company's servants. 
—During the eariy period of their residence in the East, every hour must bo 
miployed, in the acquisition of the languages, in the study of the laws of the 
country, and the manners of the natives: whilst the latter years of their ser- 
ricc are still more unremittingly engrosseil, in the discharge of the irksomo 
»nd anluons duties of their profession.” Ccnislderutions on the Present Poll- 
,ical State of India. iJy Ale.xamler Fraser Tytler, late Assistant- Judge in the 
Twenty-four rorgnnnahs, llengal Est•ll^li^lunent, Preface, p. xii. other 
passages to the same purpose, Introduction, p. iv. v. xi. ; also i. 77, 357, 415. 
\nd .Mr. Tytler quotes with iieculiar approbation tlio passages already given 
Trom the Minute of Lord Teigmnoutli. 

“ I must beg you always to hear in mind, that when an English gentleman 
andertakes to give an account of Indian manners and habits of private life, ho 
iabours under many disadvantages, Tiio obstacles which prevent our ever 
riewingtlic natives of India in their domestic circles are great and insuperable; 
inch as the restrictions of caste on their side, rank and sifiiatioii in ours, &c. 
iVe do not intermarry with them, as the Portucucse did : nor do wc ever mix 
vith them, in the common duties of social life, ©n terms of equality. What 
knowledge avc have of their domestic amuigemcnts has been gained chiefly by 
nquiry, &c.” Letters written in a Mahratta camp, &c. by T. D. Broughton, 
h:sq., p. 3. 

See to the same purpose, Sir John Malcolm, Sketch of the Political History 
Qf India, &c., p. 449. 

After adverting to certain erroneous notions on Indian subjects. Lieutenant 
Moor, the well informed author of the “ Narrative of the Operations of Captain 
Little’s Detachment,” observes : “ Other opinions, equally correct and entcr- 
:4tining, arc indulged by the good people of England ; which it is vain to 
oppose, for the party * was told so by u gentleman who had been in India* 
perhaps a voyage or two ; hut these, however respectable in their profession, 
ire surely not the persons to receive information from, on the subject of tho 
pWjMIti cal characters of tho East; no more (nor indeed much less) than somo 
M^men who may have resided a few years In India ; for wc can easily 
“ Ijt the possibility of a person spciK’mg many years of his life in the cities of 
||ta, Madras, or Bombay, without knowing much more of the politics, 
Hkes, 8cc. of interior states or countries, tthait if he had never stirred out 
^"blln, or Edinburgh.*' p. i9ti • 
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tinguislics the gentlemen of India gives me reason to 
hope, that many of tliosc who are possessed of useful in- 
formiJion, but whom it was impossible for me to find out, 
will not be unwilling to contribute their aid to the im- 
provement of the History of British India. 

Having thus placed before me tlic materials of Indian 
history in a state, I believed, of greater fulness and com- 
pleteness, than any preceding inquirer, I followed the 
course of my own thouglits in the judgments which I 
formed; not because I vainly imagined my thoughts more 
valuable than those of all other men, but because the 
sincere and determined pursuit of truth imposed this 
rigid law. It would not allow me to give for true the 
opinion of any man, till I had satisfied myself that it was 
true; still less to give the opinion of any man for iruet 
when I had satisfied myself that it was not true. 

Mr. Locke has declared; that he who follows his own 
thoughts in writing, can hope for approvers in the small 
number alone, of those who make use of their own thoughts 
in reading; that, by the rest, “a man is not permitted, 
without censure, to follow his own thoughts in the search 
of truth, when they lead him ever so little out of the 
common road.” 

If this is the severe condition, under which a man 
follows his own thoughts, in writing even on abstract and 
general truths, how much harder must be the lot of him 
who follows them, in writing of the actions and characters 
of powerful men, and bodies of men ? Conscious, howeven 
that I had been faithful in forming my opinions, I believed 
that I lay under an iiulispensablc obligation to be faithful 
in expressing them : “ to give them withouti violation of 
modesty, but yet with the courage of a man unwilling to 
betray the rights of reason;” and with tliat manly jdain- 
ness, which the sincerity of the historical character ap- 
peared to require. 

1 could not overlook the probable consequences. La 
perfection d’une Ilistoire,” says a great judge, ‘‘est d’etre 
d6sagreable it toutes les sectes, et U toutes les nations ; 
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J car c*est une preuve qiie Tauteur ne flatte ni lea una> ni lea 
autres, et qu^il a dit chacun sea v6rit6s.”‘ 

He who desires to obtain a considerable portion of im- 
mediate applause, has two well-known, and well-trodden 
paths before him. 

The first is, to be a zealot for some particular and 
powerful party ; to panegyrize its leaders ; attack its 
opponents ; place its principles and practices in the fairest 
possible light ; and labour to bring odium upon the prin- 
ciples and practices of its opponents. This secures the 
loud and vehement applause of those who are gratified ; 
and the vehement applause of a great party carries, by 
contagion, along with it, all, or the greater part of those^ 
who are not very strongly engaged by their interests or 
passions on the opposite side. 

The next of the easy ways to the acquisition of fame, 
consists of two principal parts. The first is, “ to wanton in 
common tox)ics, whore a train of sentiment generally 
received enables a writer to Bhino without labour, and to 
conquer without a contest.^’® The second is to deal for 
ever in compromise ; to give up the half of every opinion 
and princii)le ; go no further in fixvour of any side of any 
question, tlian may bo reconcileable in some degi-ee with 
the good opinion of tliose who oppose it; and having 
written as mucli on one side, as to extract apidaiise from 
one set of persons, to turn immediately and write as much 
oil the other, as will extract applause from the opposite 
sort. This is done, without glaring marks of inconsistency, 
by avoiding all close encounter with the subject, and keep- 
ing to vague and general phrases. And in this manner) 
by a proper command of x>lausible language, it is easy to 
obtain reputation with all parties; reputation, not only of 
great talents, but of great moderation, great wisdom, and 
great virtue.* 

^ Baylc, l'>laircissemens. siir Ic Dictionnairc. 

s Rambler, No. ii. 

2 Some considerabfe reputations have been acquired, by praising every 
thing in one’s own country. And there are many persons who sincerely 
insist upon it, that a writer ought always to contrive to put his country in 
the rigiit : and that it is u proof of his not being a friend to it, if he ever puts it 

VOL. I. C 
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If my book were possessed of a much greater share of 
the titles to applause, than even the partialities of the 
writer allow him to ascribe to it ; I have travelled so very 
wide of those beaten paths to success, that my only chance 
for it depends, I cannot fail to perceive, upon the degree in 
which real liberality, that is, strength of mind, is diffused 
in the community. I have done enough, doubtless, to se- 
cure to myself the malignity of the intemperate, and the 
narrow-minded, of all parties. I have encouraged myself, 
however, with the belief, that civilization, and tho im- 
provement of the human mind, had in this country 
attained a sufficient elevation to make a book be received 
as useful, though it neither exaggerated, nor extenuated 
the good, or the evil, of any man, or combination of men: to 
afford a multitude, in every party, far enough removed 
from the taint of vulgar antipathies, to yield to an author, 
who spoke with sincerity, and who though ho has not 
spoken with a view to gratify any party, or any individual, 
most assuredly has never spoken with a view to hurt any, 
a compensation for tho hostilities of the lower and more 
ungenerous portion of every party. 

Though I am aware of many defect>s in the work which 
1 have ventured to offer to the public ; and cannot forgot 
how probable it is, that more impartial and more discerning 
eyes will discover many which a-’e invisible to mine, I shall 
yet appeal from the sentence of him, who shall judge of me 
solely by what I have not done. An equitable and truly 
useful decision would bo grounded upon an accurate esti- 
mation of what I have done, and what I have not done, 
taken together. 

It will also deserve to be considered, Itow much was in 
the power of any individual to compass. In so vast a sub- 
ject, it was clearly impossible for one man to accomplish 
eveiy thing. Some things it was necessary to leave that 


in the wron/^. This is a motive whicli I utterly disclaim. Tliis is tlic way, not 
to be 11 friend to one’s country, but an enemy. It is to brinjf upon it tiic dis- 
grace of fal.seliood and misrepresentation, In the first instance ; and, next, to 
afford it all the inducement, in the writer’s power, to persevoaffe In miscliicvous, 
cr in disgraceful courses. 
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others might be taken ; some things it was necessary to 
handle but slightly, that others might be treated with 
greater attention. The geography, for .example, alone, 
would have occupied a life-time. To nicety in the details 
of geography, I was, therefore, unable to aspire. I followed 
without much criticism, the authors whom I was con- 
sulting, and was only careful to give, with correctness, 
that outline and those particulars, which were necessary 
for understanding completely the transactions recorded in 
tny work. To compensate as far as possible, for that which 
n this department, I myself was unable to perform, I was 
inxious to afford the reader the advantage of Mr. Arrow- 
miitli's map, by far the finest display which has yet been 
nade of the geography of India; and in any discrepancy, 
f any should appear, between the text and that reduction 
)f his noble map, which is prefixed to the second volume, 

[ desire the reader to bo guided rather by the geographer 
ihan by the historian. 

Ill the orthograjiliy of Indian names, I should not have 
limed at a learned accuracy, even if my knowledge of the 
aiiguages had qualified me for the task. I have not been 
rery solicitous even about uniformity in the same name ; 
hr as almost every author difters from another in the 
spelling of Eastern names, it appeared to me to bo not 
iltogethcr useless, tliat, in a book intended to serve as an 
jitroduction to the knowledge of India, a siiecimen of this 
rregularity should appear. 

There is another apparent imperfection, which I should 
aave more gladly removed. In revising my work for the 
jress, some few instances have occurred, in which I have 
lot been able to verify the references to iny authorities. 
This rose from one of the difficulties of my situation, 
LTnable to command at once the large and expensive num- 
ber of books, which it was necessary for me to consult, I 
vas often dependent upon accident for the period of 
ny supply; and, if not provided with the best channels of 
nformation, obliged to pursue my inquiries, at the moment, 
n such as I possessed. It 'svas often, in these cases, useful, 
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for the sake of memory, and of following out the thread of 
research, to quote, in the first instance, at second hand. 
When I afterwards obtained the better authority, it was a 
matter of anxious care to adjust the reference ; but I have 
met with some instances in which I am afraid the adjust- 
ment has not been performed. I mention this, to obviate 
cavils at the appearance of inaccuracy, where the reality 
does not exist; inaccuracy in form, rather than in sub- 
stance ; for I have no apprehension that those who shall 
trace me with the requisite perseverance will accuse me of 
wanting either the diligence, or the fidelity of an historian ; 
and I ought not to have undertaken the task, if I had not 
possessed the j^rospect of obtaining, sooner or later, the 
means of carrying it to completion. 
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.DAWLUT. Justice, equity; a court of 
justice. Tlie terms l)cwunny Adawlut, 
and FoujduTTy Adawlut, denote the civil 
and criminal courts of justice. See Dew- 
anny and Foujdarry. 

.MisEK, Maifiu, Emib, a nobleman. 

.MEER UL Omraii. Noblc of nobles, lord 
of lords. 

.NNA. A i)icco of money, the sixteenth 
part of a rupee. 

UMiiEN. Trustee, commissioner. A tem- 
porary collector or supervisor, appointed 
to llie cliarge of a country on tlie re- 
moval of a Zemindar, or for any otlier 
particular purpose of Iwal iinesiigation 
or arrangement. 

.UMiL. Agent, officer, native collector ot 
revenue, yuperintendent of a district or 
division of a country, eitlier on tlic part 
of the government, Z^nniudar, or renter. 
.UMiLDAR. Agent, tlie holder of an office. 
An intendant and collector of tlie re- 
venue, unitiiig civil, military, ami finan- 
cial powers, under tlic Mohammedan go- 
vernment. 

lurunci. Tlie place where goods are ma- 
nufactured. 


Iala-Ghaut. Above tlic Ghauts, in con- 
tradistinction to Faycen Gliaut, below 
tlic Ghauts. The terms are generally ap- 
plied to the high table-land in the centre 
of India, towards its southern extremity. 

lANYAN. A Hindu merchant, or shop- 
keeiicr. The term Banyan is used in 
Bengal to demote the native who manages 
the money-concerns of the European, 
and sometimes serves him as an inter- 
preter. At Madras, the same description 
of persons is called Dubash, which signi- 
fies one who can speak twm languages. 

Iatta. Deficiency, discount, allowance. 
Allowance to troops in the field. 

UzAR. Dilily market, or market place. 

)£OA. A land measure equal, in Bengal, 
to about the third part of an acre. 

Iequm. A lady, princess, woman of high 
rank. 

liCE, Vaisya. A man of the third Hindu 
cast, who by birth is a trader, or husband- 
man. 


BiiAHMEN, Brahmin, Brahman, Bramin- 
A divine, a priest ; the first Hindu cast. 

Brinjarrik, B1N.IARY, Benjary, Ban. 
JARY. A grain merchant. 

Bunoaeow. The name used, in Ihmgal, 
for a species of country-house, erected 
by Europeans. 

Oaly Yuq, Calyooghm. The present or 
fourth age of the world, according to the 
chronology of the Hindus. 

Caste, Cast. A tribe, or chiss of pcojde. 

Caravan-serai. The serai of the cara- 
van. See Serai and Choultry. 

Cawzi, Cazi, Kazy, a Mohammedan 
judge, or justice, who also otliciutcs iis a 
}>ubiic notary, in attesting deeds, by .ithx- 
ing ins seal. Tlic same as the officer wc 
name Cadi, in Turkey. 

Cauz v-ul-Cazaut. J ndge of j udges ; tlic 
cliief judge, or justice. 

CriANDALA. One of the names for the 
most degraded nhulu euste. 

Choky, Chokee. A chair, seat ; guard, 
watcli. Tlie station of a guard or watch- 
man. A place where an officer is sta- 
tioned to receive tolls and eiistoins. 

Choultry. A covered public building, 
for tlie accommodation of passengers. 

CiiouT. A fourtli ; a foiirtli I'urt of sums 
litigated. Muhratta cliout ; a fourth of 
the revenues, exacted as tribute by tlie 
MalirattUvS. 

Chorda u. Stuff-bearer. An attendant on 
a man of rank. lie waits with a long 
stuff, ])laled with silver, announces the. 
approacli of visitors, and runs befforc liis 
master, proclaiming aloud his titles. 

CiiUNAM. Lime. 

CiucAR. Head of affairs ; tlie state or go- 
vernment ; a grand division of a province ; 
n liead man ; a name used by Europeans 
in Bengal, t® denote tlie Hindu writer 
and accountant, employed by tlieinselvcs, 
or in the public offices. See Sircar. 

COLLURIKB, COLEREES. SaitwOl'kS, tllC 
places where salt is made. 

Coolies, Cooly. Porter, labourer. 

Cobs. A terra used by Euroiieans, to de- 
note a road-measure of about two miles^ 
but differing in different parts of India. 
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Crorb. Ten millions. 

CSHATRIYA, KsHATRIYA, CiIETTERIE, 
Khetery. a mail of the second or mi- 
litary caste. 

CuTCHERRv. Court of justicc ; also the 
public office where the rents are paid, and 
other business respecting the revenue 
transacted. 

CUTWAL, Katwal. The chief officer of 
police in a large town or city, and super- 
intendent of the markets. 

Par. Keeper, holder. This word is often 
oined with another, to denote the holder 
of a particular office or employment, as 
Chob-dar, staff-holder; Zemin-dar, land- 
holder. Tills compound word, with i, 
y, added to it, denotes the office, as i5e- 
mlndar-cc. 

Darooah. a superintendent, or overseer; 

as of the police, the mint, &c. 

Paijm, Dam. A copper coin, the fortieth 
part of a rupee. 

Deccan. Literally, the .south. A term 
employed by Mohaininediiii writers to 
denote the country between the rivers 
Nerbuddah and Crishna. 

Decoh's. O-iug-robbcrs. Decoi/y, gang- 
ro’obery. 

Dewan, Du an. Place of assembly. Na- 
tive minister of the revenue department ; 
and chief jii.stice, in civil cause.s, witliin 
his jurisdiction; receiver-general of a 
province. Tlie term is also used, to de- 
signate tlie principal revenue servant 
under an Pluropcaii collector, and even of 
a Zeniind ir. By tliis title, the East In- 
dia Company are receivers-gcneral of 
the revenues of Bengal, under a grant 
from tl.'C Great Mogul. 

Dewanny, Duannee. The office, or ju- 
risdiction of a Dewan. 

Dbwannv Court of Adawlut. A court 
for trying rcvimue, and other civil causes.' 
Doab, D(m)wab. Any tract of country in- 
cluded between two rivers. 

Dkooo. a fortified hill or rock. 

Dubasii. Sec Banyan, 

Durbar. Tiie court, the hall of audience ; 
a levee. 

Faqueeu, Fakir. A poor man, mendi- 
cant, a religious beggar. 

Firmaun, I’HiRMAUND. Order, mandate. 
An imperial decree, a royal grant, or 
charter, 

Fowdar, Fojedar, riiou.SDAR, Fooedau. 
Under tlie Mogul government, a magis- 
trate of the police over a large district, 
who took cognizance of all criminal mat- 
ters within his jurisdiction, and sometimes 
was ciiiplojed as receiver-general of the 
revenues. 

Foujdarry, Fojedareb. Office of a 
Fonjdar. 


Foujdarry Court. A court for adl| 
nisteriiig the criminal law. 


Ghaut. A pass through a mountain: j 

^ plied also to a range of hills, and the ft 
of a river. 

Ghee. Clarified butter, In which state tiy 
preserve that article for culinary ]n' 
poses. 

Ghirdawar, Giro war. An overseer | 
police, under whom the goyendaa^ or I 
fonners, act. 

Gomasiitau. a commissioner, facb 
agent. 

Gooroo, Guru. Spiritual guide. 

Go VEND A. An inferior officer of police ; 
spy, informer. 

Gunoe. a granary, a dcp6t, chiefly 
grain for sale. Wholesale markets, 
on particular days. Commercial depO 

Gurry. A name given to a wall flank 
with towers. 

IIaram. Seraglio, the place where t 
l.-idies reside. 

IIincARRA, Harcarrah. a guide, a sn 
a messenger. 

Howda. The scat of great men fixed, 
an elephant, not much unlike the body 
a sedan in slmpe. 

Jaohire, J aoiieer, J aoir. Literally, t 
I>l;u’e of taking. An assignment, to 
individual, of the government share 
tlie produce of a portion of land. The 
were two species of jaghircs; one, p 
.sonal, for the use of the grantee ; ai 
ther, in trust, for some public servk 
most commonly, the maintciiancc 
tnxtps. 

Jamma, Jumma. Total amount, collcctic 
assembly. The total of a territorial i 
signment. 

Jammabundy, Jummabunpy. a writt 
.schedule of thcuyhole of an assessmen 

Jeel. a shallow lake, or morass. 

JiNJAL, A large iim.skct, fixed on a swiv 
used in Indian fortll and fired with gre 
preci^ion. 

Jrc. See Yug. 

Jungle, Jangle. A wood, or thick 
a country overrun with shrubs, or lo: 
grass. 

Kiialsa. Pure, unmlxcd. An office 
government, in which the business 
the revenue department is transaetc 
the exchequer. Klmlsa lands, are lair 
the revenue of which is paid into the e 
chequer. 

Khan, Cawn. A title, .similar to th&t 
Lord. ^ 
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^r.AUT, Kelaut. a robe of honour, 
i’itli wliich princes confer dignity. 

LLADAB, Kelladar. Warder of a cas- 
t; ; commander of a fort. 

T. Stated payment, instalment of rent. 
SHOOK, CUSHOON. A body of military, 
orrespondlng nearest to our term bri- 
ade ; varying from one to six or eight 
tiousand. 

One liundred thousand. 

SCAR. Properly a cara])-follower, but 
jiplied to native sailors and artillerymen. 

,AL, Maul, Meiial, Mhal. Places, 
istricts, departments. Places, or sources 
f revenue, particularly of a territorial 
aturc ; laiuls. 

HA. Great. 

cunnEUY. As applied to lands, it 
icjins lands to let on a fixed lea‘?e. 

FUsaiL. Sciparated, particularized ; the 
abordinatc divisions of a district, in con- 
Mdistinction to Saddiir, or Suddiir, wliich 
nplics the chief scut of government. 
FuasiL Dewanny Adaw'Lut. Provin- 
ial court of civil justice. 

LUNQEE. Manufilcturer of salt. 
ofty, Muftek. Tlic Moliuininedan hiw'- 
[lleer wlm declares tho sentence. 

NSOON. Tiie rainy season. The peri- 
(lical winds and rains, 
loi.Avy, 3louLAvr:c. A learned and re 
gions man, an interpreter of the Mo- 
ammedau law'. 

oNSHEE. Letter-writer, secretary. Eu- 
Dpeans give tliis title to the native who 
istructs them in the Persian language. 
8 QUB. A Mohammedan temple. 

SNUD. The place of sitting ; a seat; a 
tiroiie, or chair of slate. 

MEDDEY, MlTSEUDEE. IlltCUt UpOn. 
i^riter, accomitant, secretary. 

HOB, Nawab. Very great deputy vicc- 
erent. The governor of a province lin- 
er the Mogul govenimcnt. 

IB. A deputy. 

IB Nazim. Deputy of the Nazim, or 
lovcmor. 

10, Naik. a petty military ofBcer. 

IR. Chief. Tiie Nairs are a peculiar .] 
ascription of liindiis, on the Malabar 
oast. 

ziM. Composer, arranger, adjuster, 
i'he first ofticer of a province, and minis- 
crof tho department of criminal justice. 
zAM. Order, arrangement; an ar- 
•angcr. 

ZAM UL Mtjlk. The administrator of 
he empire. 

ZAMUT. Arrangement, gi/vcmracnt ; 
lio olTlec of the Nazim, or Nizam. 

BAMBT Adawlut. The court of crlxni- 
lal Justice. 


Nulla. Streamlet, ivater-coui’se. 
Nuzzer. a vow, an otTeriiig; a pix2sent 
made to a superior. 


Omrah. a lord, a grandee, under tha 
Mogul government. 

Pagoda. A temple; also the name of a 
gold coin, in the south of India, valued at 
eight shillings. 

Palankeen. A litter in wlucli gentlcmc!! 
in India recline, and are carried on the 
shoulders of four men. 

Pariah. A term used by Enropctins in 
India to denote the outca.sts of the Hindu 
tribes. 

Patan. a nr.mc applied to tlie Afghaun 
tribes. 

pEiHWA, Paisiiw'A, Guidc, lojulcr. The 
judme minister of the Maliratta govern- 
ment. 

Peon. Afootmtin, afoot soldier; an in- 
ferior officer or servant employed in the 
hiisinessof the revenue, police, or judi- 
c.atun*. 

PiijiGUNNAii. A small district, consi.sting 
of several villages. 

Peshcvsu. A present, particularly to 
g(vernment, in consideration of an ap- 
pointment, or as an aeknowledirment for 
any tenure. Tribute, fine, (iiiit-rent, ad- 
vance on the .stii)ulated revenues. 

Pettaii. The suburbs of a fortilied town. 

PoLLiGAR, PoLWAR. Hcud of a Village 
district. Military chieftain in the I’e- 
ninsula, similar to liill-Zemindar in the 
northern ciivars. 

PoLLAM. A district held by a Volligar. 

PoTAiL. 'Phe head man of a vilbig*.'. The 
term corresponds with that of Mucuddim 
and Mimdiil in Bengal. 

Pottah. a lease gnintcd to the cnltiva- 
toi'S on tlic part of government, either 
written on I'ajicr, or engraved with a 
stylo on tho leaf of the fan palmira 
tree. 

Pundit. A learned Bralmion. 

Purana, PoonAN. Literally ancient: the 
name given to such Hindu Ix'oks as treiit 
of creation in general, with tlic history of 
their gods and ancient hcrocit. 

Pykk, Paik. A foot messenger. A jwsoa 
employed as a night-watch in a village, 
and as a runner orfnessenger on the bu- 
siness of the revenue. 

Raja. King, prince, chieftain, nobleman ; 
a title ill ancient times giwn to chiefs 
of the second or military Hindu tribe 
only. 

Rajepoot. Literally, ton of a kmg. Tho 
name of a warlike race of limdiis. 

Ran A . A species of raja 
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IUnny , Ranek. Queen, princess, wife of a 
rajah. 

Roy Roy an. A Hindu title given to the 
priiu iiml officer of the Kluilsa, or chief 
treasurer of tlic exchequer. 

Rupee. The name of a silver coin ; rated 
in the Company’s account.^, the cur- 
rent rupee at 2«. ; the Bombay rupee 
at 2s. 3^i. 

Ryot. Peasant, subject; tenant of house 
or land. 

Sayer. What moves ; variable imposts* 
di^tinct from land rimt or revenue ; con- 
sisting of customs, tolls, licences, duties 
on goods, also taxes on homses, shops, ba- 
zaars, &c. 

Sepoy. A native soldier. 

Seuai. The same as Choultry. 

SxiA.sTER. Tlie instrument of government 
or instruction; any book of instruction, 
particularly containing divine ordinances. 

SiiKoi F, Sukop. A bunker, or moncy- 
cli-iU'^cr. 

SincAu. A government ; a man of bu* 

siJUNS. 

fiiHOAU. Chief, caiitain, liead man. 

yoKc \ Ji. A merchant, or hanker ; a iiioncy- 
le'.»,ler. 

Surah. A province such as Bengal. A 
grand divbiuii of a country, wliich is again 
divide I into circars, ehiicklas, pergnn- 
n.ilis, .md villages. 

Sluahdau. Tlie liolder of the bnb}ih,the 
governor or viceroy. « 

iSi’iiA H 1 ) \ KY. TJie office and jurisdiction of 
a subahdar. 

♦^1 Di'Kii, The breast; tlic forc-conrt of a 
; the chief seat of government, con- 
tnidisiinguished IVoiii Mofussil, or interior 
of tiic country ; the presidency. 

SuDDim Deayanny Adawlit. Tlic chief 
civil court of ju.stice under the Company’s 
ginernmeiit, licld at the presidency. 

Jii DDER Xiazmi;t Adawlut. The chief 
criminal court of justice, under the Com- 
])any's government. 

Sri !. V, Sill juu\„SoonEa. Allindiiofthe 
fourth, or lOAvcst trilx;. 

SuNNfu. A prop, or support; a patent 
charter, or Avritteii autliority for holding 
either land or office. 

Tai.ookdar, a liolder of a talook, which 
is a small portion qf land; a petty land- 
agant. 


Tank. Pond, reservoir. 

T ANN AHD AR. A petty police office . 

Teep. a note of hand ; a promi.ssory n 
given by a native banker, or mone 
lender, to iJemindars and others, 
.enable them to fiirni.sh govcninici 
with security for the payment of tl'^ 
rents. 

Teiisildar. Who has charge of the coV,i 
tions. A native collector of a distr, 
acting under a European or Zemindar 

Topahses. Native black Cliristians, 
remains of the ancient rortugne.se. 

Tope. A '.'rove of tyce.s. 

Tunc AW, Tunkha. An assignment on t 
rcACnue, fur personal support, or olli 
purposes. 

Tumbril. A carriage for the gun amii 
iiition. 

VackerIi, Vaqueel. One endowed w 
authority to act for anothi'r. Ainba*!' 
.sador, agent .sent on a .s)teciali'()n]niis.si( 
or residing at a court. Native law pleai 
under the judicial system of the Co 
I'.iny. 

Vizin, Vizikr, tinder tlie Mogul govc 
niciit, tlie prime minister of the so^ 
rclgii. 

VimAs, Vkds. Bkkd,s. Hidenci*, km 
h‘«lgc. The .sacred scriptures of 
HindiLs. 

Yooie.^, Jogie.'= 5. /liiidii (lovolee.s. 

Yufl, .jUG, Yor.4. An age; a great 
riod of the I/didiis ; also a religions cc 
niony. 

Zkminhaii.' From two words signifyli 
earth, land, and liolder or keeper. Lfti 
kecjJLM’, An ((fflci'r who, nmlcr the 1 
h.ammcdan govenunentjAViis charged w 
the .siiperinteiuUmce of the lands, ol 
liistrict, flnancially considered; the p 
teetion of the cultivators, and the reall 
lion of the gayermnent’s share of 
produce, either in money or kind. 

Z RMiND arry. Ttie office or jurisdietior 
a Zemindar. ♦' 

Zknana. The place where the ladies 
.side. 

ZiLi.AiL Side, part, district, division, 
local di\. lion of a country having ref 
cnee tc personal jurisdiction. 


N.B. The explanations of the above terms arc taken, for the most part, from the r«losai 
.ittached to the Fifth Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on Indian affu 
appointed in 18 10. ’ 
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BOOK I.— From 1527 to 1707. 

Commencmrnt of the British Intercourse with India; and 
the Circumstances of its Progress, till the Establishment 
of the Company on a durable Basis by the Act of the SLvth 
of Queen Anne, 

^rWO centuries have elapsed, since a few British merchants BOOI 
hiiml)Iy solicited i)orinission of the Indian princes to cifai’ 

traffic in their dominions. 

The liritish power at present embraces nearly the whole 
of that vast region, wliich extends from Capo Comorin to 
the mountains of Tibet, and from the mouths 6f the 
Brahmapootra to the Indus. 

In the present undertaking, it is proposed to collect, 
from its numerous and scattered sources, the information 
necessary to convey correct and adequate ideas of this 
empire, and of the transactions through which it has been 
acquired; and, for that purpose:— 

I. To descril)c the circumstances in which the inter- 
course of the British nation with India commenced, and 
the particuloi’s of its early progress, till the era when it 
could first be regarded as placed on a firm and durable 
basis; 

II. To exhibit as accurate a Vievr as possible of the cha- 
racter, the history, the manners, religion, arts, literature 
and laws of the extraordinary people with whom this 
intercourse had thus begun; as well as of the physical 
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30K T, circumstances, the climate, the soil, and productions, of 
II Ar. T. country in which they were placed : 

in. To (lediico to the present times ( 1 805) a history of thal 
part of the British transactions, which have had an imme- 
diate relation to India; recording the train of events; 
unfolding the constitution of that Body, lialf political, 
half commercial, through Avhich the business has been os- 
tensibly performed ; describing the nature, the progress, 
and effects of its commercial operations ; exhibiting the 
legislative proceedings, the discussions and speculations, 
to which the connexion of Croat Britain with India has 
given birth; analyzing the schemes of government which 
.she has adopted for her Indian dominions; and attempting 
to di.sGOver the character and tendency of that species of 
relation to one another in which the mother country and 
her eastern dependencies are placed. 

The subject forms an entire, and highly interesting, por- 
tion of the British History ; and it is hardly pos.sible that 
the matter should have been brought togctlu'r, for the fir.st 
time, without being instructive, how unskiirully soever the 
ta.sk may have been ])erformed. If the success corre- 
sponded with the wishes of the author, he would throw 
light upon a state of .society, curiou.s, and commonly mi,s- 
understood ; upon the history of society, which in the com- 
pass of his work presents itself in almost all its stages and 
all its shapes; upon the pihiciples of logi.slation, in which 
he has so many important experiments to describe ; and 
upon interests of his countiy, of which, to a great degree, 
his countrymen have remained in ignorance, while preju- 
dice usurped the prerogatives of understanding. 


CHAPTER 1. 

From the Commencement of the Efortsto begin a Trade with 
IndiUy till the Change of the Company from a Hegnlatcdto 
a Joint-stock Company, 

rpiIE Portuguese had formed important e.stablishments in 
A India, before the Briti.sh offered themselves as compe- 
titors for the riches of the East. 

Erom the time when Vasco do Gama distinguished \m 



PORTUGUESE INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA. 

nation by discovering the passage round the Cai)e of Good b'OOj 
Hope, a whole century had elapsed, during which, without ouai 

a rival, the Portuguese had enjoyed, and abused, the ad van- 

tages of superior knowledge and art, amid a feeble and half- 
civilized people. Tliey had explored the Indian Ocean, as 
far as Japan ; had discovered its islands, rich with some 
of the favourite productions of nature; had achieved the 
most brilliant conquests ; and, by their cninmerco, poured 
into Europe, in unexampled profusion, those commodities 
of the East, on which the nations at that time set an ex- 
traordinary value. 

The circumstances of this splendid fortune had violently 
attracted the attention of Euro2)e. The commerce of India, 
even whcJi confined to those narrow limits which a carriage 
by land had prescribed, was sup2>oscd to have elevated 
feeble states into great ones ; and to have constituted an 
enviable [wt in the fortune even of the most oinilent and 
powerful: to have contributed largely to su2)port the 
Grecian monarchies both in Syria and Egypt; to have 
retarded the downfall of Constantinoide ; and to liave 
raised the small and obscure republic of Venice to the 
rank and influence of the most jiotcnt kingdoms. The 
discovery therefore of a new channel for this opulent 
traffic, and the happy cx2)crienco of the Portuguese, 
iniiamedthe cupidity of all the maritime nations of Europe, 
and set before them the most icm2)ting jn-ospects. 

An active spirit of commerce litxd already begun to dis- 
2)lay itself in England. The nation had Inq^jiily obtained 
its full share of the improvement which had dawned in 
liluropc ; and the trampiil and economical reign of Elizabeth 
had been favourable both to the accumulation of ca^ntal, 
and to those projects of iU’ivate emolument on which the 
spirit of commerce depends. A brisk trade, and of con- 
siderable (extent, had been carried on during the greater 
jiart of the sixteenth century with the Netherlands, at that 
time the most improved and commercial part of Europe. 

The merchants of Pnstol had c>[)encd a traffic with the 
Canary Islands; those of Plymouth with the coa.sts of 
Guinea and Prazil : the Englisli now fished on the banks 
of Newfoundland; and explored tlie sea of Siutzbergcn, 
for the sovereign of the waters : they engrossed by an ex- 
clusive privilege the commerce of liussia : they took aii 
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BOOK 1. active part in the trade of the Mediterranean: the com- 
CHAP. I. pany of mcrcliant-adventurcrs i^ishcd so vigorously the 

;;; — traffic with Germany and the central parts of Europe, as 

highly to excite the jealousy of the Hans Towns: and the 
Protestant inhabitants of tlie Netherlands and France, 
flying from the persecutions of their own oppressive 
and bigoted governments, augmented the commercial re- 
sources of England by the capital and skill of a large im- 
portation of the most ingenious and industrious people in 
Europe.* 

In these circumstances, the lustre of the Portuguese 
transactions in the East peculiarly attracted the admira- 
tir)n of the Englisli. Already a most adventurous spirit 
of navigation was roused in the nation. The Englisli were 
the first who liad imitated the example of the Spaniards 
ill visifing the New AVorld. In 1407, Cabot, witli a small 
sipiadron, explored the coast of America, from Lal)rador to 
Vii’ginia, and discovered tlie islands of Newfoundland and 
St. John.* An English merchant, named Robert Thoi’iie, 
who had been stationed for many years at Seville in Spain, 
and had acquired particular knowledge of the interermrse 
which the Portuguese liad opened with the East, presented 
a project to Henry YIII. about the year 1527, the accom- 
pdishment of which he imagined would place his country- 
men in a situation no less enviable than that of the Portu- 
guese. As that nation had obtained a passage to India by 
a course to the south-east, and pretended a riglit, which 
they defended by force, to its exclusive occupation, ho 
suppo.sed that his countrymen might reach the same part 
of the globe by sailing to the north-west, amMhus obtain 
a passage at once expeditious and undisputed.'’ What 
effect this representation produced on the mind*of Henry 
is not accurately known. But two voyages in the course 
of his reign were undertaken for the discovery C)f a north- 
west passage, one about tliis period,* and another ten years 
later,- 

> Andemm’s History of Commerce in Uie roif^n of Kllzabeth, passim. 
Sec also Hakluyt’s Voyages, ii. .‘1, 00. Ibid. iii. cui). (Juicciardiiii’.s De- 
scri]>tioii of the Xetherland.s. Sir William Temple. Camden, 40S. 

2 Hakluyt, iii. 4. Hyracr’s Ftrdcra, xii. 505. Anderson’s Histor 
Co'nmorce, publisht d in Maepberson's Annals, ii. 11. Uobertsor' 
lory nf America, iv. 138. 

2'Hakluyt, iii. 12i}. llarrls’.s Colloction nf Voy.agcs, i. 874. 

^ Hakluyt, lit supra. ^ Ibid. 131. 
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Nothing can more cleaily prove to us the anlour ^vit]l 
which the English coveted a share in the riches supposed 
to be drawn from the East, tlian the persevering efforts 
which tlicy made to discover a channel from wliich the 
Portuguese should have no ju’etence to exclude them. Two 
attempts in the reign of Henry, to oljtaiii a passage ]>y tlic 
north-west, having failed, their exploring fancy anticii)atcd 
a happier issue from a voyage to the imrth-east. A small 
S(|iiadron, under the direction of Sir Hugh Willoiigh])y, 
was fitted in the reign of Edward VI. ; and, sailing along 
the coast of Norway, doubled the North Cape,* where it 
was encountered by a storm. The ship of Sir Hugh was 
driven to an obscure spot in Russian Ijapland, where he 
and his crew perished miserably by the climate. The other 
princiiial vessel found shelter in the harbour of Archangel, 
and was the first foreign sliip by which it was entered. 
well did Chaiicollour, its captain, improve the incidimt, 
that he 0[)ened a commercial intercourse with the natives, 
visited the monarch in his capital, stipulated important 
privileges for his conuirymen, and laid the foundation of 
a trade which was immediately prosecuted to no iacoii- 
siderable extent. This voyage but little damped the liopcs 
of obtaining a norili-cast passage to the riches of India. 
Some vigorous aitempls were made by the ccenpany in 
whoso hands the commerce with Russia was })laced the 
last of them in IdsO, wlieii two ships were sent out to ex- 
idore tlie passage tlirough the Straits of Waygatz. After 
struggling with many [)erils and difllcnltics from the ice 
and the cold, one of tlie vessels returned unsuccessful ; of 
the other no intelligence was ever received. 

Before this hope was abandoned, the project of obtain- 
ing a passage by the north-west was ardently resumed. 
No fewer than six voyages were made in the course of a 
few years. Two barks of twenty-five tons each, and a pin- 
nace of ten, sailed under ^Martin Frobisher in the year 
ITiGT, and entered Hudson’s Bay, which they at first ima- 
gined was the inlet about to conduct them to the golden 
shore. The same navigator was encouraged to make a 
second attempt in tlie same dircctioi^ in 1576. As he 
brought home some minerals, which were supposed to be* 

* Hakluyt, i. 22G, etc. 

2 Audcrbn’s History of Commerce, in Mucplicrsoii, li. 16C. 
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BOOK I. impregnated with gold, the attention of government was 
cHAr. I. excited ; and, after two years, Frobisher was sent out with 
' fifteen of the Qiiceifs ships, miners for the supposed ore, 

and 120 persons as the rudiments of a colony. Having 
spent his provisions, and lost one of his ships, hut not 
having found the expected passage, nor left his settlers, he 
returned witli 300 tons of tiie supposed treasure, wliich 
proved to be only a glittering sand.^ The nation persC' 
vered in its h()pcs and its enler])iiscs. A few years after- 
wards, Captain John Davis sailed as far as 10' north, 
and discovered the straits distinguished by his name. In 
a second voyage, undertaken in 15b0, lie explored in vain 
the inlet wdiieli ho liad thus discovered, and after a few’ 
years was enabled to proceed in a thk*d cx})cdition, Avhich 
had no better suteess than the preceding two.- 
After the defeat of so many efforts to discover a now 
passage to India, the English resolved to bo no longer de- 
terred by the })relensioiis of the Poitiigiicsc. A voyage to 
China by the CVpe of Good Hope was undertaken in 1082 . 
Four sliip'S proceeded to the Coast of Brazil, fought with 
some Spanisli men-of-war, and wore obliged to return for 
want of provisions.*'^ Another expedition, consisting of 
tlireo ships, was fitted out in loth), tlio coininandcr of 
which was furnislied with Queen Elizabeth’s loiters to the 
Emperor of China. This voyage proved eminently unfor- 
tunate. Tlic ships were driven upon tlio coast of Spanish 
America, where only four men ^Yerc preserved alive from 
the effects of storms, fiuniiic, and disease.* 

Amid tlicso unsuccessful endeavours two-%voyngcs w’crc 
accoin])lished, which animated tlie hopes of the nation, and 
pointed out tlic way to more fortunate entcrprisf.s. Francis 
Drake, the son of a clergyman in Kent, who at a tender 
age had been put an apprentice to the master of a slender 
bark trading to the coast of Holland and France, luid early 
evinced that j^assionatc ardour in liis profession whieli is 
the usual forerunner of signal success.'’ He gained the 

> lliiklujt. Anfliii'Eon, iit supra, ii. 145, 159. 

'•* liakliii’t. Aiidfison, ut Mipra, ii. 17-5, lisO, Isr).— M. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add to tlic.H* the attempts wliicli have l>cen iiiado within the lust few 
years to determine tlie practicuhility «jt the north-we.vt passive, hy the voyages 
of Captains Kosa and I’an-y.— W. 

3 Anderson, lit supra, if. I7I. 

* rurehaa, b. iii. sect. 2. Anderson, ii. 210. 

^ Hakluyt, iii 440. Ilarrm’s Colleelion ot Vovages, i. 14. Camden’s Annals, 
301, Ac. 



CAPTAIN DPAKK S VOYAGPS. 

aTections of his mastei*, ^v’ho left him hia hark at his death : BOOK 1. 
at the age of eighteen he was purser of a ship whicli sailed 
to tile Pay of Biscay: at twenty lie made a voyage to the 
coast of Guinea; in 15f)o he ventured his all in a voyage to 
the West Ifndics, which ha<l no success; and in 1507 lie 
served under his kinsman 8ir John Hawkins, in his un- 
prosperoiis expedition to llio liay of Mexico. In these 
different services, liis nautical skill, his courage, and saga' 
city, had been conspicuously displayed. In 1570 his repu- 
tation enabled him to proceed to the West Indies with 
two vessels under his command. So vehemently was lie 
bent on executing some great d(;sign, that he renewed his 
visit tlic next year, For the sole purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation. lie had no sooner returned than he planned an 
expedition against the Spaniards, executed it with two 
ships and sevcjity-three men, sacked the town of Nombre 
(le Bios, and I'cturned with great treasure. It is said that, 
in this voyage, ho saw from tlie top of a high tree, that is, 
fancied ho saw, across the American isthmus, the Southern 
Ocean, and became inflamed with the desire of reaching it 
in a ship of Hngland, 

Fur this cx])edition ho prepared on a great scale; ob- 
taining tlic commission of the Queen, and the command of 
ii\o vessels, one of 100 tons, anoilier of eighty, one of fifty, 
another of thirty, and a pinnace of fifteen ; the whole 
manned witli 10 1 select sailors. The historians of liis voy- 
age are anxious to dis[)lay the taste and magnificence, as 
well as jiulgmeiit, of his pre[>aration.s ; export musicians, 
rioli furniture, utensils of the most curious workman.shi}i, 
vessels of silver for liis table, and many of tlic same pre- 
cious metal for his eook-ioom. 

The expedition sailed from Plymouth on the 13th of 
December, 1577. Having passed the Straits of Magellan, 
and ravaged the western coast of Spanish America, Drake 
feared the encounter of a Spanish fleet, should he attempt 
to return in the same din^ction, and formed the bold design 
of crossing tl^e Pacific Ocean, ainl regaining England by the 
Gape of Good Hope. 

With one ship, the only part of the fleet which remainec], 
he steered along the coast of America to the latitude of 
3b® north, and tlien entered upon tliat immense navigation, 
ill which Magellan, the only circumnavigator who preceded 
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him, had sustained so many disasters. No memorable oc- 
currence attended the voyage. Of the islands which have 
been discovered in the Pacific Ocean none were observed 
till he approached the Asiatic coast. Fixing his attention 
on the Moluccas, of which the fame had been circulated in 
Europe by the rich spices thence iinpoiied by the Portu- 
guese, he passed, with little observation, the more eastern 
part of the numerous islands which stud the Indian 
seas, and held his course for Tidorc. From iiitclligoncOy 
received on the passage, he waved his intejition of land- 
ing on that island, and steered for Ternaie, tlic sovereign 
of wliicli he understood to be at enmity with the Por- 
tuguese. 

His intercourse with that island forms a remarkable 
C[)och in the history of the British nation in India, as it 
was the beginning of those commercial transactions which 
have led to the greatest results. The King, having received 
assurances that his )iew visitants came v.ith no other in- 
tention than that of trading witli his country, gave them 
a very favouralde reception. This monarch possessed con- 
.sideralde power, since the English navigators were informed 
that he ruled over seventy islands, besides Ternate, the 
most valuable of all the ^loluccas; and in the visits which 
they paid to his court they were cyc-witnesscs of no con- 
temptible magnificence. They exchanged presents with 
him, and received him on hoard : tliey traded with liis sub- 
jects, laid in a cargo of valuable sj)ices, and aecpiainted 
themselves with the nature and facilities of a ei inmerco 
W’hich was the object of admiration anti envy in Europe. 

Not satisfied with the iiiformatiou or thrcoinmodities 
which they received on one island, tliey visited several^ 
being always amazed at their proiligious fertility, and in 
general delighted with the manners of the ' inhabitants. 
Among other iilaces they lamled in the great island of 
Java, famous afterwards as the seat of the Dutch govern- 
ment in India. They held sonic friendly intercourse with 
the natives, and departed with a tolerable knowledge both 
of the character of the people, and the productions of the 
country. 

They now spread their sails for that navigation between 
Europe and India, to which the Portuguese claimed an ex- 
clusive right, and by which they monopolized the traffic 
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with India. Those discoverers had craftily disseminated 
ill Europe terrific accounts of dangers and horrors attend- 
ing the navigation round the Cape of Good Hope. As the 
voyage of the English proved remarkably prosi>erous, they 
were surprised and delighted with the safety and ease 
which seemed to them to distinguish this envied passage, 
and conceived a still nioi*c lofty o 2 )inion of the advantages 
enjoyed by tlie nation that engrossed it. After leaving 
Java, the fu’st land which they touched was the Cape of 
Good Hope. They landed once more at Sierra Leone, on 
the African coast, and received su 2 )plics which sufliccd for 
tlie I’cmainder of the voyage. 

They arrived at Plymouth on l\[onday, the ihtli of Septem- 
ber, 1580, after a voyage of two years, ten months, and a few 
days ; cxliibiting to the wondering eyes of the spectators 
tlic first ship in England, nnd the second in the world, 
which had circumnavigated the globe. Tlie news cpiiekly 
spread over the whole kingdom, which resounded with ap- 
plause of the man who had performed so daring and sin- 
gular an enter[)rise. Whoever wished to be distinguished 
as the patron of nieritj hastened to confer some mark of 
his admiration on Captain Drake. The songs, cpigj’ams, 
poems, and otiicr [)ieccs, whicli were composed in celebra- 
tion of his ex})hhts, amounted to several collections.’ The 
(Jiuoen, after some delay, necessary to save appearances 
with tlio Spaiii.^li court, which loudly com[)lained of the 
depredations of Drake, tliough as rc[)risals perhaps they 
were not undeserved, paid a visit in person to the wonder- 
ful shi}) at Deptford ; accepted of an entertainment on 
board, and conferred the honour of knighthood on its cap- 
tain ; observing, at the same time, that bis actions did him 
more honour than his title.- 

Wo may form some conception of the ardour which at 
that time prevailed in England for maritime exploits, by 

' Harris is not satisfied ^vUll tlic niciit of those productions, wliich reached 
not, in his opinion, the north of the occasion; and secuis to be rather indi^r- 
nant tliat no modern poeUKis rivalled the glory of Homer, “ by disjilaying in 
verse the labours of Sir Francis Drake. 

2 Her Majesty appears to have been exquisitely gracious. The crowd wliich 
thronged after her was so great, that the bridge, which had been constructed 
between the vessel and the shore, broke down with the neight, and precipi- 
tated 200 iwrsons into the water. As they were all extricated from their peril- 
ous situation without injury, the Queen remarked that so extraordinary an 
escape could be owing only to the Fortune of Sir Francis Drake. Harris, 
i.20 
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tlic juimbcr of men of rank and fortune, wlio clioso to 
forego the indulgences of wealth, and to embark their 
persons and properties in laborious, painful, and dangerous 
expeditions, x^mong them wc find such names as those of 
the Earls of Cumberland and Essex, of Sir Richard Green- 
ville, Sir AYalter Raleigh, Sir Humphry Gilbert, Sir Robert 
Dudley, who prepared stpiadrons at their own expense, and 
sailed to various i)arts of the world. No undertaking of 
this de.scription was attended with more important circum- 
stances than that of Thomas (Cavendish. 

This gentleman, descended from a family of distinction, 
and inheriting a large estate in the county of Siitiblk, had 
been early fired with a pjission for maritime adventure. 
In a vessel of Ins own, he had accompanied Sir Richard 
Greenville in his unsuccessful voyage to Virginia; and now 
sold or mortgaged his c, state, to crpiip a .sciuadron with which 
he might riviu the glory of Di*akc, It con.si.sted of three 
ships, the largest of 140 tons, one of sixty, and a bark of 
about forty, the whole supplied with two years’ provisions 
and manned with olHcers and sailors, of whom several 
had served in the celebrated expedition of Diake. 

They sailed from Plymouth on the iilsL of July, loSG. 
Their voyage through the Straits of Magellan, and the de- 
predatioihs which tlicy proceeded to cmnmit along the 
western eoasb of the American continent, not only in the 
spirit of avaVico, but even of wanton devastation, form no 
part of oui’ present subject, and may without regret be left 
to otlicr recorder.*^. Tliey had reached the coast of Cali- 
fornia, and nearly 24"^ of northern latitude; when, having 
taken a very rich S[)ani.di .ship, and completed their schemes 
of plunder, lljcy commenced their voyage acims the Pacific 
Ocean. They left the coast of America on* the 19th of 
November, and came in sight of Guam, one of the Jiadrone 
Island.^, on the 3rd of January. From thi.s island th(;y were 
visited by sixty or seventy canoes full of the inhabitants, 
who brought provisions to exchange for comnioditic.s, and 
so crowded about the shij), that the English, when they 
had fini.shcd their traffic, di.scliargctl some of their fire-arms 
to drive them away,* With the Philippines, to which they 


' I am .sorry to oljson’o tliat no great re.spcct for Imrnan life seems to Imve 
been observed in thi.s jiroceeding ; since, directly implying that the guns had 
been cliarged >sith shot, and levelled at the men, the historian of the voyage 
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next proceeded, they opened a more protracted intercourse, 
having cast anchor at one of the islands, wliere they lay for 
nine days, and carried on an active trade witli the inhabi- 
tants. 

Tlu) cluster of islands, to ^vhich the Europeans have 
given the name of the Philippines, was discovered by 
Magellan. Philip II., shortly after hi.s accession to the 
Spanish throne, planted there a colony of Spaniards, by an 
expedition from New Spain ; and a curious cornnicrcc had 
from that time been carried on across tlio Great Pacific, 
lictween this settlement and the dominions of Spain in 
ihe new world. To Manilla., tlie capital of the Philippine 
colony, the Chinese who resorted thither in gi’oat numbers, 
bronglit all the precious commodities of India ; and two 
ships wore sent annually from New Spain, which carried to 
the Ihilippines tlie silver of the American mines, and re- 
turned with the lino productions of the East. The iinjia- 
tienci', however, of tlio natives uiidor the Spani.di yoke, was 
easily perceived WIk.m) they discovered tliat the new 
visitors were not Spaniards, but the enemies of thiit people 
they eagerly testified tlieir friendship; and ihe ])i‘inccs of 
the island, where (kwendish landed, engaged to assist him 
with the whol(; of their forces, if he would return and make 
■war upon tlie common adversary. 

This adveniurons discoverer extensively ex['Wred the 
intricate navigation of tlio Imlian Archipelago, and ob- 
served the circumstances of the new and extraordinary 
scene with a (piick and intelligent eye. He visited the 
Ladrones; shaped a course among the Philip[)incs, which 
brought flic greater part of those islands within his view; 
jiassed tlimugh the ^loluccas; sailed along th;;t important 
cliain of islands, which bounds tlie Indian Archipelago from 
the Strait of l^lalacca to the extremity of Timor ; and 
passing the Strait of fkilly, between the two Javas,* cast 
anchor on the south-west slilc of the great island of that 

jocosely reinarKs, “ that ’tis ten to one if any of the sava^'cs M'crc killed, for 
tliey arc so very niinhlo that they drop immediately into The water, and dive 
beyond the reaeh of all danfrer, ui»oii (he least warning i»U'«"orld.‘' Harris’s 
Colleetion of \'oyaKes, i. 27. 

* 'niat is, between Java and the isliind of Uali. l>c Harm? observes that 
the (listiiietion of two Javas is unknown to the Javanese; and the aoeounts of 
Java Major and Java Minor, Kiven by Kurnpeaiis, are ineonsident with each 
other. The Java Minor of Marco Polo seems to have been the euNt coast of 
Sumatra, but Little Java is now apidied cxchisivtly to Hali. IIhIIIo.s History 
of Java, i. p. 3.--W. 
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cfiAr. I. 


1588. 


name, where he traded with the natives fur provisions, and 
furnied a sort of treaty, stipvilatiiig a favourable reception 
when Ills visit should be renewed. 

lie saHcd foi* tlic Cape of Good Hope on the 16th of 
i\Iarch. careful to treasure up information respecting a 
voyage, which was now the channel of so important a 
comine I’i^e. lie made astronomical observations ; he stu- 
died the’ weather, the winds, and the tides; he noted the 
l.)earing and position of lauds; and omitted nothing which 
miglit facilitate a repetition of the voyage to himself or his 
countrymen. He pas.sed the Cape with ju’osperous navi- 
gation about tlie middle of May, and, having touched at 
St. Helena to recruit his stores, he landed at Plymouth on 
the J)tli of September, lo88. In the letter wliich, on the 
very day of his arrival, ho wrote to Lord Hun.sdon, then 
Chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth, ho says, “I navigated to 
the islands of Philippines, hard upon the coast of China, 
of which country I have brouglit such intelligence as hatli 
not been heard of in these parts: a country, tlie stateliness 
and riches of which I fear to inahe report of, lest I should 
not 1)0 credited. I sailed along the islands of ^loluccas, 
where, among some of the luNithen poo]>]o, I was well en- 
treated, and where our countrymen may have trade as 
freely as the Portugals, if they themselves will.” 

The yde of maritime adventure which tlu'so splendiil 
voyages were so well calculated to swell, flowed naturally 
towards India, by reason of the fancied opulence, and the 
prevailing passion for the commodities, of the East. The 
impatieiico of our couiitiymcn had already engaged them 
in a circuitous traflic witli that part of tlic globe. They 
.sailed to the eastern sliorcs of tlic Mediterranean Sea, 
wliere they found cargoes of Indian goods Conveyed over 
land : and a mercantile company, d(Uiominated the Levant 
Company, was in.stitutcd, according to the policy of the 
age, to secure to tlic nation the advantages of so iipportant 
a commerce.’ The Company which, alter the discovery of 
the port of Archang(d, had been formed to carry on the 
trade with Russia, had opened a communication with 
Persia, and thence imported the commodities of India : 
Mr. Anthony Jenldnson, an active and enterprising agent 

> Monson’a Naval Tracts, ir.akluyt. Anderson’s History of Commerce, 
published in Macidier.Mjn's Annals, ii, 1G9, i98. Jiynier’s Toedcra. 
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of the Russia Company, sailed down the Volga, in 1558, to 
the Caspian Sea, which he crossed into Persia, and at 
BoghaiV a city of some importance, found merchants not 
only from various parts of the Persian empire, but from 
Russia, and China, and In<lia. This voyage he performed 
seven times ; and opened a considerable trade for raw 
and wrought silk, carpets, spices, precious stones, and 
other Asiatic productions. In 1563, there was business 
enough to require the presence of three agents at C.ishin, 
the scat of the Persian court ; and tlie trathc floiirislied 
for several years. 

Accidental circumstances contributed to enliven the 
admiration excited by the Indian trade. During that ex- 
pedition to tho coast of Si)ain, on which Sir Francis Drake 
was sent, by Queen Elizabeth, to harass the Spanish ship- 
ping, and prevent, as far as possible, the preparations for 
the Invincible x\rmada, he took one of the Portuguese 
ships from India, known at that time by tho name of 
Carracks. The value of her cargo inflamed the imagina- 
tions of the merchants ; and the papers which slui carried 
afforded information respecting tho traflic in whicli she 
was engaged.* A still more important capture of the 
sJmo sort was made in 151)3. An ('xpcditifui litkd out 
for tho West Indies liy Sir Walter Raleigh, and commanded 
by Sir John Burroughs, encountcre<l near the Azores, the 
greatest of all tho Portuguese Carracks, a vessel of 1,000 
tons, carrying 700 men, and thirty-six luuss cannon ; and, 
after an obstinate contest, carried her into Dartmouth. 
This wiv? the largest vessel which liad ever been seen in 
England, hwleii with spices, calicoes, silks, gold, p(*arls, 
drugs, porcelain, ebony, &c. ; and stimulated the inqiatienoe 
of the Eiigli.sh to be engaged in so o[)iilent a commerce.'^ 

Some members of the Turkey or Jjcvant Company 


' This is not, as iiiigiit k- inforriMl, from the w.n- in wiiirli it is montioni-il, 
a city of IVrsia, but nokluira, the l apitul of tlie kmi'dom so nunieil ; indc* 
pendent of Persia at the tinn* of Jenkinson’s vi'iit. Tlie trade of Ihjklmra, 
aecordinK to him, was ineonsiderablo : merehanls from h'ussia, Persia, and 
Ralkh resorted thithi*r; hut tliey brouffht few eominodities, and look still 
fewer. The trade of Persia was tlien more valnahle ; but Rokljara lias become, 
in modern times, the chief mart of Central Asia. Murray's Asia, i. 321. 
Burnes’s Journey to Bokhara.— W. 

This i.s not a conclusion meady drawn from the eircumstances of the ease, 
which however would suflU'iently Warrant it; hut stated on the testimony of 
Cainbden, who related what he heard and saw. Cainbden’s Annals. Ander- 
son’s History of Commerce. 

3 Anderson’s History of Commerce, in Maepherson’s Annals h. 201 . 
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BOOK I. fiiiishcd about the .same timeaii expeJition to India.* They 
CHAP. I. had carried some cloth, tin, and otlier good.s from Aleppo 

to Bagdad, wliicli they next coinxyod down the Tigri.s to 

li)y:3. Ormns in the Per.sian Gulf, and thence transported to Goa, 
the great mart between the Portuguese and Indians on the 
coast of !Malal)ar. From thi.s place they commenced an 
extensive survey of the adjoining countries ; repaii'cd to 
Agra, at that time the cai^ital and residence of the i\rogul 
Emperor ; visited Labor ; traversed Bengal ; travelled to 
Pegu and Malacca ; and, returning by sea to Ormus, retraced 
their steps t() Aleppo, whence they sailed for England 
bearing witli tliem important and extensive information 
respecting the countries tlioy had explored. Intelli- 
gence now poured itself into the nation by a variety of 
channels. An Englishman of tlie name of St(;vens, had 
sailed with the Portuguese from Lisbon to Goa, by the 
Gape of Good Hope, and wrote an account of Jii.s voyage, 
whieli was road with avidity, and conti'ibutcd to swell the 
general ciirreut of enterprise ^Yhioh now ran so vehemently 
toward India.- 

The first application which was made ti) Government, 
was by a memorial, in the name of “divers merchants,” 
addressed to the Lords of Gouneil, in LaSO, for the rojpal 
permission to send throe ships, and as many pinnaces, on 
a voyage to India. They enumerated the diifenmt places 
at which the Portuguese had already cUccted settlements, 
on the coasts of Malabar and Conunandel, in iMalacca, and 
in the Banda and Molucca islamls, places from which 
it seemed to be tacitly understood that other nations were 
bound to abstain. But they added, tliui^ the islands and 
shores of the Indian Ocean presented many otlier places, 
open to the enterprise of English merchants, an inter- 
course with which might yield the greatest advantage.^ 


* They returned to London in IMH. Anderson, nt surra, ii, The 

travellers weie Messrs, nteli, Nowherry, Leedes, imd Storey: they travelled 
to India, by way of Syria and Persia, in loS.'J. St(»rey hecimu* a monk at (Joa, 
Lcedcs entered into the service of the einiRM'or Akhar, and Ne.whcrry died on 
his way home hy the Punjab. Pitch vi.Utcd various ]iarts of the Past, and re- 
turned to Kngland in 1591 ; he ruhlishcd an aecount of his travels. They took 
with them, letters from Klizabeth to tlic Great Mo;^ul, and the Kmperor of 
China. Hakluyt, ii. 375.~W. 

2 Hanis’.s Voyafjes, 1. 875. 

* This Memorial i.s preserved in the .State I’a]jcr Office, and a sliort aecount 
of it has been given us by Mr. Bruce. Annals of the Last India Company, 
1. 109. 



RAYMOND'S VOYAGES. 

What reception this application received, is unknown. But 
the unfortunate expedition of Captain IJaymonrl ; remark- 
able as being tlie first of which India was the imrnedSttc 
destination, tliougli its object was not trade, so much as 
plunder, by cruising against tlic Portuguese ; was fitted 
out ill lo91. Disease had made such ravages among tlie 
crews, before they reached the Capo of Cood Hope, that 
one of tlie vessels was sent home with tlic sick ; and the 
vest, two in niimbci’, had not long doubled the Cape, when 
the principal ship was lost in a storm. Captain James 
Lancaster, in the remaining vessel, after a disastrous voy- 
age, sailed to the West Indies, udicrc he lost tlie slii]), and 
with great dilViculty found means to return in a Freneli 
jirivateerj 

While tlie English flueiuate<l between desire and execu- 
tion in this important enterprise, the Dutch, in loOo, 
boldly sent four ships to trade with India by the (hpo of 
(rood Hope.- This exploit added fuel, at once, to the 
jealousy, and to the ambition of the English. In 1 . 091 ), 
an association ^Yas formed, and a fund subscribed, which 
amounted to 110,1 (Is. Hd., ami consisted of 101 sliaiTs; 
the subsci'iptions of individuahs varying from K-lE. to 
3,000/. It was agreed to petition the (,jnecn for a wanunt 
to lit out three ships, and export bullion, and also for a 
charter of privileges. A committee of fifteen, the origin 
and foumlation of a Court of Directors, were chosen to 
manage. The approbation of the government was readily 
signified; but as a treaty was then pending with S})ain, 
policy ap])carod to counsel delay. The subscribers, known 
by the name of the adventurers, were impatient, and pre- 
sented a memorial, distinguishing the places with which 
the Spaniards and Portuguese had established an inter- 
course, from others to wliich, without any ground of com- 
plaint on the part of those nations, the English might with 
unspeakable advantage resort. The council replied, that 
“it was more bouciiciall for the geiierall state of incrcbaii- 
disc to entertayne a peace, then that the same should bo 
hindered, by the standing w^'‘ Spauishc comissions, for 
the mayutayning of this trade, to forgoo the opportuiiciy 


IS 

BOOK L 

CIIAV, I. 

WO. 


I Anderson’s History of Coinmme, in Mnepherson's Annals, ii. U>9. Ilains's 
Voyages, i.rt75. 

* AiidiTson, ut supra, ii. 209. Harris's Voyage^, i. 9*20. 
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BOOK I. of the coiicliuling of the peace The memorial was re- 
CHAP. j. ferred to Sir Foulke Grevillc, who made a favourable 
report : and in the course of the same year, the Queen 
1600. Mildenhall- overland, by Constantinople, on an 

embassy to the Great Mogul. 

It was attended with little success. The Portuguese and 
Venetian agents exerted themselves to raise suspicions 
against the designs of the English, and effectually ob- 
structed the endeavours of the ambassador. 

Towards the end of the year 1600, the efforts of the ad- 
venturers were rencAved ; and the consent of government 
was obtained to proceed in preparations for an Indian 
voyage, while the patent of incorporation was still under 
consideration. Meanwhile, an application was made from 
government, with Avhat views does not appear, for the em- 
ployment of Sir Edward Michelboiirnc in the expedition. 
The answer of the committee, though petitimiers for a 
favour not yet conceded, affor<ls a curious specimen of 
their independence, and of the mode ()f- thinking of the 
times. They stated it as their resolution ‘‘ not to employ 
any gentleman in any place of chai-ge,” and recpicsted “that 
they may be allowed to sort theire business witli men of 
their own qualityc, lest the suspicion of employing of 
gentlemen being taken hold uppon by the generalitio, do 
dryve a great number of the adventurers to withdraw 
tlieir contributions.’’^ The adventure was prosecuted with 
ardour. On the 8th of Octo])cr, the five following .ships 
were already provided ; the Malice Scourge of liOO men, 
and 600 tons burthen ; the Hector, of 100 men, and 300 
tons ; the Ascension, of 80 men, and 260 {bns ; the Susan, 
of 80 men, and 240 tons ; and a pinnace o^ 40 men, and 
100 tons. To provision these ships for twenty months, 
the cost was computed at 6,600^. 4:^. lOt/. ; and the cargo, 
consisting of iron and tin, wrought and unwrought, of 
lead, cloths, and some smaller articles, chiefly intended as 

^ Minutes, etc. {Indian RcjpstcT Office). Urnce’s Annals, i. 1 12. 

2 John Mildenhall, ft merchant, was sent with a letter fi«)m the Queen to 
the Emperor Akhur, Avhilst the estahlishinent of the (’ompany was under dis- 
cussion. He left Alei)poin 1000, Imt did not reach Ajcru till 1003. Alter a 
residence of three years, he obtained a finnaun from Jehun|rir. Ho returned 
to England some time about 1G07; from thence he went back to At^ra, where 
he turned Koman C’athollo, and ilied in June, IGU. Orme, Fragments, 
34I.-'W. 

3 Minutes of a (icnoral Court of Adventurers, preserved in the Indian 
Register Office. Rruce’.s Annals, i. 12S. 
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I presents, was estimated, exclusive of bullion, at 4,545^, It 
was determined that thirty-six factors or super-cargoes 
\ should be appointed for the voyage, divided into sepa- 
I rate classes, rising one above another in trust and emolu- 
ments. Captain James Lancaster, whose difficult return 
1 from a predatory expedition has already been mentioned, 

, was chosen to command the fleet ; and on the 31st of 
December, the charter of privileges was obtained.^ 

This charter, the origin of a power so anomalous and 
important as that which was afterwards accumulated in 
the hands of the East India Company, contained nothing 
which rernai'kably distinguished it from the otlier charters 
of incorporation, so commonly in that age bestowed upon 
trading associations. It constituted the adventurers a 
body politic and corporate, by the name of ‘Hhe Governor 
and Company of jMerchants of London, trading to the East 
Indies;” and vested them with the usual privileges and 
powers. The plan which they had already adopted for the 
management of their aflairs, by a committee of tAventy- 
four, and a chairman, both to be chosen annually, was 
confirmed and rciuhu’cd obligatory. With a reservation 
in favour of the rights granted to other associations, and 
with prohibition extending to all sucli places as might be 
already occupied by the sul)jects of states in amity with 
her Majesty, and whose objection to rivals should be de- 
clared, the privih’ge of trading to tho East Indies, that is, 
to all places beyond the Cape of Good Hope and the 
♦Straits of Magellan, was bestowed upon the Company, with 
power to export in each voyage 30,000/. in gold and silver ; 
also English goods for the tii’st four voyages exempt from 
duties, and to rc-ex})ort Indian goods in English ships 
under the same privilege to the end of the charter. Ac- 
cording to the principle of tho times, the charter was 
exclusive : prohibiting the rest of the community from 
trading within the limits assigned to the Company, but 
granting to them the power, whenever they pleased, of 
bestowing licenses for that purpose. It was granted for a 
period of fifteen years ; but under condition that, if not 
found to be advantageous to the country, it might be an- 
nulled at any time under a notice of two years : if advan- 

* Brnce’8 Annals, i. 129— 136, Anderson’s llUti-iy of Coimncrce, in Mae- 
phersou’s Annals, ii. 216. Harris's Collection of Voyages, 1. 876. 
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BOOK I. tageous, it might, if desired hy the Company, be renewed 
CHAP. I. fur fifteen years. 

The ardour of individuals, where any thing is to bo risked, 

IGOO. jg easily excited than upheld. Though the list of 
subscribers, while the scheme of Indian adventure was yet 
in contemplation, had been readily filled up, the calls of 
the committees for the payment of the instalments were 
very imperfectly obeyed. Even when the charter was oV 
tained, it was eitlicr understood to confer no power of com- 
pelling payment, or the directors were afraid to make use 
of it. Instead of exacting tlic stipulated sums, and trad- 
ing upon the terms of a joint-stock company, the sulj- 
scriberswho had paid were invited to take ui)ou themselves 
the expense of the voyage, and, as they sustained the whole 
of the risk, to reap the whole of the profit. 

The sums which were thus advanced amounted to 68,373^. 
which greatly exceeded the capital originally subscribed. 
Of this, 39,77U. was expended in the purchase and equip- 
ment of ships— the four, excluding the pinnace, which 
were taken u[) by the committee of original adventurers : 
28,742/. was expended in bullion: and 0,8^0/. in goods; 
consisting partly of British commodities, clotli, lead, tin, 
cutlery, glass, &c.; partly of foreign, as quicksilver, Mus- 
covy hides, &c. The choice of Captain Tjancaster to com- 
mand the tleet was renewed ; and it sailed from Torbay 
on the 2d of May. 1601, carrying letters of recommendation 
from the Queen to the sovereigns of the diSerent ports to 
which it might resold.* 


• iJiuce’s Ainials, i. 14 G. “Hut a»rasunu’b,” suys Sir Williain Mouion 
(Naval Tracts, iii., CliurchiUft Collection of Voya);fes, .nr)), “as every innova- 
tion cojiimonly finds opposition, from some out of partiality’, and from others 
a.> eneiiiies to novelty; so this voya^'e, though at first it carried a great name 
and ho[ie of ])rofit, by the word India, and c.Kaniplc of llollaml, yet was it writ 
agaiM>t ” lie tlw*n exhibits the objictions, seven in number, and subjoins uu 
answer. The objections were sliortly as follov. s; the answers may be con- 
ceived 

1. The trade to India would exhaust the treasure of the nation by the ex- 
portation of bullion. 

2. It would consume its manners by an unhealthy navigation. 

3. It would consume its ships by the rapid decay i)roduced in the soutiicrn 
seas. 

4. It would liinder the vent of our cloth, now exported in exchange for the 
spices of the foreign mcrcliants. 

!}. It was a trade of which the returns would be very slow. 

G. Malice to the Turkey Company was the cause of it, and jealousy and 
hatred from thej^utch would be the unhappy effect. 

7. It would diminish the Queen’s customs by the privilege of exporting 
bullion duty free. 

These objections, with the answers, may also be seen in Anderson’s History 
of Commerce, ad an. 
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A first and experimental attempt was naturally unpro- BOOK I. 
ductive of any remarkable result: but the first voyage of chap. i. 

the East India Company was not discouraging. The first 

place in India to which they repaired was Acheen, a prin^ Ri03-13. 
cipal city in the island of Sumatra, at which they were 
favourably received. They formed a treaty of commerce 
with the chief or sovereign of the place; obtained per* 
mission to erect a factory ; and, having taken on board a 
quantity of pepper, set sail for the Moluccas. In the 
Straits of i^lalacca they captured a Portuguese vessel of 
900 tons burthen, carrying calicoes and spices, which 
sufficed to lade the fleet. They diverted their course, 
therefore, to Bantam in the island of Java ; where the Cap- 
tain, delivering his letters and presents, and meeting with 
a favourable reception, left some agents, the first rudi- 
ments of the Company’s factories ; and returned to Eng- 
land, where he arrived, in September, 1603, with a handsome 
profit to his owners on the capital of the voyage.’ 

In the course of ten years from 1603 to 1613, eight other 
voyages were fitted out, on similar terms. The first, in 
1603, under the command of Captain Middleton, consisted 
of the ships which had but just returned from the pre- 
ceding voyage; and tlie capital subscribed was 60,450?.; of 
which 48,148?. was laid out in the })reparation and pro- 
vision of the ships; 11,160?. in bullion, and 1,14*2?. in goods. 

The second, in 1606, consisted of three ships commanded 
by Captain Keeling, with a capital of 53,500?. ; of which 
28,620?. was for the equipment of the fleet, 17,600?. was in 
bullion, and 7,280?. in gi^ods. The third, in 1607, consisted 
of two ships, 33,000?. capital; 14,600?. of which was for the 
ships, 15,000?. in bullion, and 3,400?. in goods. The fourth 
voyage, in 1608, had but one ship; 13,700?. subscription; 
expense of equipment, 6,000?.; bullion, 6,000?.; goods, 

1,700?. The fifth, in 1609, had throe ships, larger than in 
any former voyage; capital subscribed, 82,000?.; cost of 
shipping, 32,000?.; the invcstnient, 28,500?. bullion, and 
21,500?. goods. The sixth voyage, in 1610, had four ships; 
and subscription, 71,581?.; divided into 42,300?. for ship- 
ping, 19,200?. bullion, 10,081?. goods. The seventh, in 
1611, of four vessels, had 76,375?. subscription, eximded 


’ Harris, 1.876. Anderson, ut supra, ii. 217,218. Bruce’s Annals, 1,151,152. 
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BOOKI. 48,700/. on the fleet, had 17,675Z. in bullion, and 10,000/. 
CHAP. I. in goods. The eighth, in 1612, had one ship, and subscript ' 

• tion, 7,200/.; divided into 5,300/. for the vessel, 1,250/. 

1003*13. bullion, and G50/. in goods. All these voyages, with one 
exception, that in 1607, of which both the vessels were lost, 
were prosperous: the clear profits, hardly over below 100 
per cent., being in general more than 200 on the capital of \ 
the voyage.^ 

The years in which these voyages were performed w’erc | 
not without other incidenis of considerable importance. | 
In 1604, the Company were alarmed by a license, in viola- i 
tion of their charter, granted to Sir Pldward Michelborne ' 
and others, to trade to “ Cathaia, China, Japan, Corea, and 
Cambay a, &c.” The injury was compensated in 1609, when 
the facility and indiscretion of King James encouraged the 
Company to aim at a removal of those restrictions which 
the more cautious policy of Elizabeth had imposed. They 
obtained a renewal of their charter, confirming all their 
preceding privileges, and constituting them a body corpo- 
rate, not for fifteen year.^, or any other limited time, but 
for ever; still, however, providing that, on experience ot 
injury to the nation, tlieir exclusive privileges should, after 
three years’ notice, cease and expire. 

The earlie.st of the Company’s voyages were exclusively 
directed to the islands in the Indian Ocean, as Sumatra, 
Java, and Amboyna, the returns being raw silk, fine cali- 
coes, indigo, clove.s, and mace. In 1608, tlie factors at 
Bantam and in the Moluccas reported tliat the cloths and 
calicoes imported from the continent-i)f India were in 
great request in the islands; and recommended the open- * 
ing of a trade at Surat and Cand)aya, to simply them wdth 
those commodities, wdiich might be exchanged, with extra- 
ordinary profit, for the spices -and other productions of 
the islands. To profit by these advantages, the fleet whicli 
sailed under the orders of Sir Henry Middleton, in 1609, 
w^as directed to steer for the wusterii coast of the Asiatic 
continent, where they made several attempts to establish 
a commercial intercourse. At Aden and Mocjfa they wei*o 
opposed l)y the Turks ; who surprised one of the shi[)s, 
and made the Captain and seventy men prisoners. On the 


Brute VAnnal*', i. 152— I G3. 
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coast of India their endeavours were frustrated by the in- BOOK 1, 
fluence of the Portuguese. A fleet which sailed in 1611 ciiap.u. 
had better success. Attacked at Swally, a place at no great 
distance from Surat, by a large Portuguese armament, it 
made a successful defence;* and, notwithstanding the in- 
trigues and e^orts of the Portuguese, obtained a favourable 
reception at Surat. The English now succeeded in forming 
a commercial arrangement. They obtained ])ermission to 
cstablisli factories at Surat, Ahmcdabad, Cambaya, and 
Goga, which were pointed out, by tlic agents of the Com- 
pany, as the best situations; and agreeing to pay a duty 
of 31 per cent., received a.ssiirance, that this should be the 
only exaction to which their merchandise should be sub- 
ject; that ])rotcction should be afforded to tluur factories; 
and that their property, oven in the case of the death of 
tlieir agents, should be secured till the arrival of another 
fleet. A firmauii or decree of the Emperor, conferring 
these privileges, was received on the 11th of January, 1013; 
and authorised the fii'st establishment of the English on 
tli(^ continent of India, at that time the seat of one of the 
most extensive and splendid monarchies on the surface of 
tlie globe.*’ 


CHAPTER IT. 

From the Chatt/fc of the Companjj into a Joint-Stock Com- 
panp^ in 161:2, till the Formation of the third Joint-Stock 
in 1631-2. 

H itherto the voyages of tlie East India traders liad 
been conducted on the terms rather of a regulated than 
a joint-stock company; each a<lventure being the property 

^ Tlic jution, or rathc'V sorios of notions, with tin* rortu^uese, was fought 
betweon tlio *22n(l of October, and the 27tli of November, 10 12. The English 
force consisted of two vessels, tlie Dragon and Oslandcr ; tlie former a large, 
the latter a small vessel: the Dragon was coinimuided by Captain Best. Xiie 
rortuguc>'e squadron consisted of four galleons, of whicli the largest carried 
thirty-eight guns; and a number of Miuill vessels, without cannon, but inten- 
ded to assist in lx)arding. In the .several encounters winch took pjucc, the 
rortiigiiesc w'erc defeated, with considerable loss of men, and injury to tlie 
vessels ; and, ultimately, left Captain Best to remain unmolested at Swally, 
and renew the intercourse, wflh the factory at Surat. The event of the tight 
raised the reputation of the English in the opinion of the natives, and coiitri- 
hnted to accelerate the delivery of the condrmation of a treaty, previously 
a(lju8ted between Captaiji Best and the governor of Ahmcdabad. The con- 
firmation was presented in form, in Deccmlwr, in K12; but a more solemn 
confirmation of it, in the shape of an imperial firmaun, docs not seem to have 
been received till January, 1013. Orme’s Fragments, 332.— W, 

a UiMiPit'a Aminla ) 1 0A 
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BOOK I. of a certain number of individuals, who contributed to it as 
CHAP. u. they pleased, and managed it for their own account, sub* 
ject only to the genoi*al regulations of the Company. 
1613.16. ‘VVhether this was more adapted or not, to the nature of 
commerce, and the interests of the nation, it was le.ss 
favourable to the power and consequence of a Governor 
and Directors, than trading on a joint-stock, which threw 
into their hands the entire management and power of the 
whole concern. Accordingly, they exerted themselves to 
decry the former method, and, in 1612, were enabled to 
come to a resolution, that in future, the trade should bo 
carried on by a joint-stock only.' 

It still appears to have been out of their power to estab- 
lish a general fund, fixed in amount, and divided into re- 
gular shares; the capital was still raised by a sort of 
arbitrary subscription, some individuals, whose names 
stood as members of the (bmpany, advancing nothing, 
others largely. They now, however, subscribed, not each 
for a particular adventure, with an dissociation of his own 
choosing, but all into the hands of the Governor and Di- 
rectors, who were to employ the aggregate as one fund or 
capital for the benefit of those by whom it was advanced. 
On these terms 429,000^. wiis raised, which the Directors 
thought proper to divide for tlic purpose of four sepamto 
adventures or voyages, to be undertaken in as many suc- 
cessive years. The voyages were regulated, and composed 
as follows : 

Investment. 


Yc.'ir. 

Vc.<5ael 

Bullion. 

(joods. 

1613 

8 

18,810/. 

r2,44G?. 

1614 

8 

13,952 

23,(i00 

1615 

6 

26,660 

26,065 

1616 

7 

52,087 

16,506 

purchase. 

repair, 

and ec^ulpment of the vessels 


amounted to 272,544t, being the lomainder of the stock. 

The profit of these voyages was far from setting the 
management of a court of Directors, as compared with 
that of individuals taking charge of their own afiairs,’iii a 
favourable light. The average of the profits on the eight 
voyages which preceded, leaving out of the account the 
small adventure of what is called the Company’s fourth 
* Bruce, 1. 165. 
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voyage, wholly unfortunate, was 171 per cent. The average 
of the profit on the four voyages in question, was only 87i 
per cent.' 

As the power of the Portuguese in the East carried the 
usual consequences of power along with it, among other 
things, an overbearing and insolent spirit, they bad already 
embroiled themselves with the Mogul government: an 
event favourable to the English, who were thus joined 
with that government in a common cause. At the same 
i time the splendid achievements of the English, against an 
, enemy whom the governments of India were ill able to 
, resist, raised high their reputation for prowess in war. *A 
Portuguese fleet burned the towns of Baroach and Goga: 
and a powerful armament aiiived at Swally with the Por- 
tuguese Viceroy, in January, 1014; which attacked the 
Englisli; but was defeated, with a loss of 050 men. To 
improve these favourable circumstances, an agent of the 
Company repaired to the Mogul court, where he was well 
received, and obtained a royal firmaun for a general and 
perpetual trade ; and in the same year took place the cele- 
brated royal cm])assy of Sir Thomas Roe. The character 
of an ambassador, and tl>c respect attaclied to it by the 
discei’iimcnt of more enlightened nations, were but little 
understood at tliQ court of the Mogul. On that occasion 
the choice of tlic' English Ambassador was happy: Sir 
Thomas was a man of discernment, and temper, and made 
the most of tlic circumstances in which he wiis idaced; 
though he soon discovered that it was bad policy by which 
he had l)een sent. He obtained redress of some of the 
grievances of which the English merchants complained; 
and concluded, though with difficulty, a sort of treaty, in 
which liberty was promised them of trading and establish- 
ing factories in any part of the Mogul dominions; Sumt, 
Bengal, and Sindy being particularly named.* 

Besides his other services. Sir Thomas bestowed advice 
upon the Company. “ At my first arrivaV’ says he, “ I 
understood a fort was very necessary ; but experience 
teaches me we arc refused it to our own advantage. If the 
Emperor would otTer mo ten, I would not accept of one.” 

' linice, i. 16G. 

2 Bruce, 1. 171, etc. Sir Thomas Koe’s Journal and Letters. Cliurchill, 
L 770-800. 
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BOOK I. He then states his reasons : first, he adduces evidence that 
CHAP. II. it would be of no service to their trade : “secondly, the 

charge,” he says, “ is greater than the trade can bear ; for 

JC13.1G. maintain a garrison will eat out your profit ; a war and 
traffic are incompatible. By my consent you shall never 
engage ycursclves but at sea, where you are like to gain as 
often as to lose. The Portiigueses, notwithstanding their 
many ricli residences, are beggared by keeping of soldiers ; 
and yet their garrisons are but mean. They never made 
advantage of the Indies since they defended them : observe 
this well. It has also been the error of the Dutch, who 
.seek plantations here by the sword. They turn a wonderful 
stock ; they prole in all places ; they possess some of the 
best : yet their dead pays consume all the gain. Let this 
be received a.s a rule, that if you will profit, seek it at sea, 
and in quiet trade ; for, without controversies, it is an error 
to afibet garrisons and land wars in India. 

“It is not a number of ports, residences, and factories 
that will profit you. They will inert'}’ se charge, but not 
recompense it. The conveniency of one, with respect 
to your sails, and to the commodity of investments, and 
the well employing of your stM-vants, is all you need.” If 
Sir Thomas liad lived to the present day, he might have 
urged the trade with China as proof, by c^perilncnt,of the 
propo.sition he advanced. 

“ The settling your traffic here will not need so much 
help at court as you suppose. A little countenance and 
the discretion of your factors will, with easy charge, return 
you most profit ; but you must alter your stock. -•Let not 
your servants deceive you ; cloth, lead, teetli, quicksilver, 
are dead commodities, and will never drive this trade ; 
you must succour it by change. 

“ An ambassador lives not in fit honour here. A meaner 
agent would, among these proud Moors, better effect your, 
business, !^ly quality, often, for ceremonies, either begets 
you enemies, or .suffers unworthily. Half my charge shall 
corrupt all this court to be your slaves. The best way to 
do your business in it is to find some Mogul, that you may 
entertain for 1000 rupees a year, as your solicitor at court 
He must be authorise by the king, and then he will serve 
you better than ten ambassadors. Under him you must 
allow 500 rupees for another at your port, to follow the 
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Governor and customers, and to advertise his chief at BOOK I. 
court. Tliese two will effect all ; for your other smaller chap. ii. 
residencies are not subject to much incoiiveiiiency.” '■■■ " - 

The permission to the Company’s servants to trade 1^13- u;. 
privately on their own account, which afterwards produced 
so many inconveniences, was, it seems, even at this early 
period, a source of abuse. “Concerning this, it is my 
opinion,” says Sir Thomas, “that you absolutely prohibit 
it, and execute forfeitures, for your business will he the 
better done. All your loss is not in the goods brought 
honiQ ; I see hero the inconveniences you think not of : 1 
know this is harsh to all men, and seems hard. Men pro- 
fess they como not for bare wages. But you will take away 
this plea, if you give great wages to their content; and 
then you know what you part from : but then you must 
make good choice of your servants, and use fewer.” 

Sir Thomas tells the Comj)any that he was very indus- 
trious to injure the Dutch. “The Dutch,” ho says, “are 
arrived at Surat from the Red Sea, with some money and 
southern commodities. 1 have done my best to disgrace 
them ; but could not turn them out without further 
danger. Your comfort is, here are goods enough for 
bo tin” ^ If so, wliy seek to turn them out ] 

One of the objects at which the adventurers from Eng- 
land most eagerly aspired, w^as a share in the traffic of the 
Spice Islands. The slices, from their novelty, w^ere at 
that time a favourite ol^ject of consumption to those, the 
supply of wiiose wants is so naturally but thoughtlessly 
regarded by the dealer as peculiarly profitable, the rich and 
the great : and the commerce, brilliant as compared witJi 
that of other nations, which the enterprise and diligence 
of the Dutch now carried on with the East, almost entirely 
consisted of those commodities. The English, by their 
connexion with Sumatra and Java, liad their full share in 
the article of pepper ; but were excluded from cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs, and all the finer spices. Agents were now 

* Churchill, I. lOG— 108. He gives another account of his endeavours to 
injure the Dutch, in the following words: The 10th, 11th, and 12th, I spent 
in giving the prince advice that a Dutch ship lay before Surat, and would not 
declare upon what design it came, till a fleet arrived ; which w.'is expected 
with the first flt season. This I improved U) All their hends with jealousies of 
the designs of the Dutch, and the dangers that might arise from them ; which 
was well taken: and, being demanded, I gave my advice to prevent coming 
to a rupture with them, and yet exclude them the trade of India.”— Ibid. 774. 
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BOOK I. sent from Bantam to Amboyna, Banda, and other islands, 
cHAr. II. who fired the jealousy and cupidity of the Dutch. De- 
— " ■ feated in their endeavours at all the places whore the 
^^1^’ Dutch had already established themselves, the English 
projected, as a last resource, a factory at Macassar, of 
which the produce was only rice, but which might serve 
as a magazine for spices collected from the neighbouring 
islands.^ 

In the year 1617, or the year of the last of the four 
voyages in which the general subscription had been em- 
ployed, the Company's agents reported ; That Surat; was 
the place at which the cloths of India could best be ob- 
tained, though notliing could there be disposed of in return, 
excef)t CJiina goods, spices, and money : That largo quan- 
tities of Indian wove goods might be sold, and gold, cam- 
phor, and benjamin obtained, at the two factories of 
Acheen and Tekoo, on the island of Sumatra : That Bantam 
afforded a still larger demand for the wove goods of India, 
and supplied pepper for the European market : That Ja- 
catra, Jambec, and Polania, agreed with the two former 
places in the articles both of demand and supply, though 
both on a smaller scale : That Siam might aflbrd a large 
vent for similar commodities, and would yield gold, sj|ver, 
and deer-skins for the Japan market : That English cloth, 
lead, deer-skins, silks, and other goods, might be disposed 
of at Japan for silver, copper, and iron, though lutherto 
want of skill had rendered the adventures to that kingdom 
unprofitable: That, on the island of Borneo, diamonds, 
be;!oar stones, and gold, miglit l)e obtained ati^uccadania, 
notwithstanding the mischief occasioned by the ignorance 
of the first factors ; but from Banjarmassin, where the 
same articles were found, it would bo expedient, on account 
of the treacherous character of the natives, to withdraw 
the factory : That the best rice in India could bo bought, 
and the wove goods of India sold, at Macassar : And that 
at Banda the same goods could be sold, and nutmegs and 
mace procured, even to a large amount, if the obstruction 
of European rivals were removed.^ 

Surat and Bantam were the seats of the Company’s 
principal establishments. 

In the year 1617-18, a subscription was opened for a new 

* Bruce, 1. 174, 178. a Ibid.,!. 188. 
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fund, and was carried to the large amount of 1,600,000?. 
This was denominated the Company’s Second Joint-stock. 
They were now, we are told, possessed of thirty-six ships, 
from 100 to 1,000 tons burthen ; and the proprietors of 
stock amounted to 954.* But as the accounts of the Com- 
pany have never been remarkable for clearness, or their 
historians for precision,- we are not informed whether these 
[ ships belonged to the owners of the first joint-stock, or to 
I the owners of the second ; or if to both, in what propor- 
tion ; whether the 954 proprietors of stock were the sub- 
’ scribers to both funds, or to the last only ; whether any 
part of the first joint-stock had been paid back to the 
owners, as tlie proceeds came in ; or whether both funds 
were now in the hands of the Dil'ectors at once, employed 
for the respective benefit of the respective lists of sub- 
scribers : two trading capitals in the same hands, employed 
separately, for the separate account of different associa- 
tions. That such was the case, to a certain extent, may 
be concluded from this, that of the last of the voyages^ 
upon the first of the funds, the returns were not yet made. 
We shall see that, afterwards, the Directors had in their 
hands, at one Jind the same time, the funds of several 
bodie.s of subscrilxu-s, which they were bound to employ 
separately, for the separate benefit of each ; that they, as 
well as their agents abroad, experienced great inconvenience 
in preserving the accounts and concerns separate and dis- 
tinct ; and that the interests and pretensions of the several 
bodies were prone to interfere. 

The new subscription was divided into portions for throe 
separate voyages. 

The passion, naturally, of the Company’s agents, at the 
different stations abi'oad, was to grasp at everything, with 


* Sir Jeremy Sainbroo1(e’s lleport on Kast Indian Trade (MS. in East India 
Uegister OfHce) quoted by liruee, i. 19.1. 

2 Tills reiiiark is somewhat severe, and cannot in all cases be merited. In 
tlic ])resent instance there seems to be no diftlenlty in imdcrst.andin}; what is 
intended. It is clear, from the whole tenor of the statoment.s roRarding the 
Company’s commercial proceedings at this period, that each voyage was a 
separate transaction, anil the cost of the equipment was charged to the capital 
embarked in that particular adventure alone. There was no transfer of stock 
from one set of adventurers to another, at least until the adventure was 
closed. All tliat is here mejint, therefore, seems to be, that at t4is period there 
were thirty -six ships and 1).)4 persons engaged in the trade with India, includ- 
ing the ships and individuals then actually concerned in adventures not 
brought to a conclusion ; it docs not imply that the iiulividunls and ships 
specified were restricted to the new joint-stock association.*-W. 
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ROOK 1. little regard to the narrowuess of the funds iiporr which 
ciiAi*. II. their operations depended. In one point of view this was 

advantageous : while the ground was yet imperfectly ex- 

plored, it yielded a wider field for selection. The factors 
at Surat were captivated with the project of a trade to 
Persia : it promised a vent for English woollens to a large 
amount, and would furnish silk and other goods, which, 
both in Europe and in India, might sell to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Sir Thomas Roc dissuaded the speculation ; on 
the ground, that the Portuguese were already in possession 
of the coiiiinerce, and that it would cost tlie Company 
more to*protect thcm.selves in it, than they could hope to 
gain by it. The views of the factors, because the most 
flattering, were the most persuasive ; agents were sent to 
the court of Persia ; grants of [uivileges were obtained ; 
and a trax-le was opened, wliich experience proved to be of 
little importance. 

The rivalship between the East India Company and the 
other nations of Europe includes, for a considerable time, 
the principal incidents of tlie Company’s history. The 
Portuguese, on the pretence of discovery, had long main- 
tained an exclusive claim to the passage by the Cape of 
Good Hope : they had, partly by compiest, partly by 
agreement, made themselves masters of Goa, Bombay, 
and other places, on the Malal)ar coast ; of Aden, at the 
entrance of the Red Sea ; of Ormus, in the Persian Gulf ; 
of part of tlie Malay coa.st, in the Straits of Malacca ; of 
the Molucca islands ; and of the coasts of Ceylon, the most 
valuable of all the eastern islands : they wcre^iossessed of 
fiictories in Bengal and in Siam ; and they had erected the 
city of ^lacao on tlie coast of China. 

The Dutch, while subject to the crown of Spain, had 
been accustomed to repair to Lisbdii for the productions 
of the East ; which, even at tliat early period, they were 
employed in distributing to the rest of Europe. When 
they broke the chains of their ancient masters, one of the 
means which Philip employed to distress them was, to 
deprive them of the commerce of his dominions. Pre- 
vented from obtaining Indian commodities by traffic with 
the subjects of Philip, they became ruinous competitors 
for the trade with India itself. 

At the time when the Dutch commenced their voyages 
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to the East, the crown of Spain was engaged in enteri)rise3 BOOK I. 
of so much importance in other quarters, and so much chap. h. 

engrossed with the contem^dation of its splendid empire 

in the New World, that the acquisitions, in the East Indies, 
of the Portuguese, now become its subjects, were treated 
with comparative neglect. The Dutch, accordingly, who 
entered upon the trade to India with considerable resources 
and the utmost ardour, wore enabled to supplant the Por- 
tuguese in the spice timle, and, after a struggle, to expel 
them from the Molucca islands. That celebrated people, 
now freed from the oppi'cssion of a bad govern m|pt, were 
advancing in the career of prosperity with gre.it and rapid 
strides. The augmentation of capital was rapid, in Ifol- 
land, beyond what has often been witnessed in any other 
part of the globe. A proportional share of this capital 
naturally found its way into tiie channel of the India tj“ado, 
and gave both extent and vigour to the enterprises of the 
nation in the East ; while tlie English, whose country, 
oppressed by misgovernment, or scourged with civil war, 
afforded little capital to extend its trade, or means to 
afford it protection, found themselves unecpial competitors 
with a people so favourably situated as the Dutch. 

During tliat age, the principles of public wealth were 
very imperfectly understood, and hardly any trade was re- 
garded as profitable but that which was exclusive. The 
different nations which tiaded to India, all traded by way 
of monopoly ; and the several exeliL^ive coin})anies treated 
every proposal for a participation in their traffic, as a iiro- 
posal for their ruin. In the same spirit, every nation 
which obtained admittance into any newly- ex[)lored chan- 
nel of commerce endeavoured to exclude iVorii it all parti- 
cipators, and considered its own lu’olits as depending on 
the absence of all competition. 

The Dutch, who were governed by the same prejudices 
as their contenqioraries, and actuated, at least in that age, 
with rather more perliajis th:m tlie usual intensity of the 
appetite for gain, bohokl, witli great impatience, the at- 
tempts of the English to share with them iu the spice 
trade. While coiiteiidiiig for their independence against 
the power of Spain, and looking to England for support, 
they were constrained to practise moderation and forbear- 
ance ; and during this time the English were enabled to 
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BOOK I. form a connexion with Sumatra, to establish themselves at 
CHAP. ]i. Bantam, and obtain a share in the traffic of pepper, which 

■ — being a commodity so generally produced in the East, could 

IGIS. i^ot easily become the subject of monopoly. But before 
the English made efforts on any considerable scale to in- 
terfere with the trade of the further India, where the finer 
spices were produced, the power and confidence of the 
Dutch had greatly increased. 

That people were more effectual opponents than the 
Poi-tugucse, between whom and the English the intcr- 
fercnc%was not so direct. The chief settlements of the 
Portuguese on the continent of India were on the Malabar 
coast, at a great distance from Surat, which was the prin- 
cipal seat of the English : it was in the Persian trade alone 
that much incompatibility of interest existed : and feeble, 
ill India, as the English at that time were, it is i*emarkablo 
that they were an overmatoli at sea for the Portuguese ; 
and hardly ever encountered them without a brilliant 
victory, or at least decided advantages. The case was dif- 
ferent in regard to tlie Dutch : the pretensions of the 
English to the S 2 )icc trade inteifered witli the very vitals 
of the Dutch commerce in the East ; and the fleets which 
the prosperous enterprise of the new republic enabled it 
to maintain were so far superior to tliose which the re- 
stricted means of the English Company allowed them to 
send, that contention became altogether hopeless and 
vain. 101133 

It was not till the year 1617-18, that the hostility of the 
two nations dis])laycd itself in operations of force ; the 
Dutch, in those pk'ces where tlicy had formcdi establish- 
ments, having in general been able, by intrigue and artifice, 
to defeat the attempts of their rivals. The English took 
possession of two small islands, called Pidaroon and Ro- 
sengin, which were not formally occupied by the Dutch, 
but intimately connected with some of their possessions. 
The Dutch raised pretensions to them, and attacked the 
English. The English had, however, so well fortified 
themselves, that the Dutch found it im})racticable at the 
first attempt to expel them ; but they found the means, 
partly by force, and partly by artifice, to get possession of 
two English ships, on their voyage to these islands ; car- 
ried them to a Dutch settlement, and refused to deliver 
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them up, till every pretension to the Spice Islands was 
renounced.' 

The proceedings of the Dutch, though regarded by the 
English as in the highest (legree unjust and rapacious, were 
founded on pretensions, not inferior to those on which 
the English Company endeavoured to convert claims into 
rights ; and on pretensions which it is clear, at any rate, 
that the Dutch themselves regarded as valid and equitable ; 
since they presented them to the English monarch, as the 
ground of complaint against his subjects, and of a demand 
for his interference to prevent the recurrenco ofc similar 
injuries. In a memorial to James, in 1618, the Dutch 
Company set forth, that, at their own cost and hazard, 
they had expelled the Portuguese from the Spice Islands, 
and had established a treaty with the natives, on the ex- 
press condition of affording the natives j)rotection against 
the Portugueso, and enjoying the exclusive advantage of 
their trade ; that the agents of the English Company, 
however, had interfered with those well-established rights, 
and had not only endeavoured to trade with the natives, 
but to incite them against the Dutch. 

To those complaints the English Company replied, by 
an enumeration of injuries, from the resistance, the in- 
trigues, and viohnice of the Dutch, in places where no 
factories of theirs had ever existed. But they also enu- 
merated among their grievances, the hostilities experienced 
at Tydoro and Ainboyua, places to which the pretensions 
of the Dutch applied in all their force.' And if the ideas 
are admitted, which then prevailed, and on which the 
English as confidently grounded themselves as any other 
nation ; ideas importing that, in newly-discovered coun- 
trie*s, priority of occupancy constituted sovereignty, and 
that the will of the natives was to be counted for nothing ; 
the English could not make out a right to the trade of the 
Moluccas ; for though Polaroon and Rosengin might not, 
by actual occupancy, have accrued to the Dutch, they 
form part of a narrow .and closely-connected cluster of 
islands, of which the Dutch had seized the principal, and 
with the security of which the presence of the English in 

' Brucc, i. 199. 

* Meinoriftl of the Dutch East India Company to Kinj; James, and Reply of 
the London East India Company thereto, in the year IGIG (East India Tapers 
in the State Taper Office), quoted, Brucc, i. 202. 
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BOOK 1. any of the rest could as little be reconcile(^ as the security 
CHAP. II. of Great Britain could be reconciled with the dominion of 

— Ireland by the French. With respect to Java, and the 

settlements at Bantam and Jacatra, the English had an 
equitable plea, of which they appear not to have availed 
themselves ; they might have insisted on the consent of 
the Dutch, who had not resisted their early settlement on 
that island, now sanctioned by time. 

After a tedious interchange of hostilities, in which in- 
trigue and force were combined (the practice of buying up 
the iiepper, at prices higher than the English could afford, 
forming one of the principal subjects of English complaint), 
it was agreed between the two governments in Europe, at 
that time allies, to institute a mutual inquiry, and form an 
arrangement respecting the claims of their subjects in the 
East. Commissioners were appointed ; and, after repeated 
conferences, a treaty was concluded at London, on the 17th 
July, 1619. It was stipulated, that there should bo a 
mutual amnesty, and a mutual restitution of ships and 
property ; tliat the pepper trade at Java should be equally 
divided ; that the English should have a free trade at 
Pullicate, on the Coromandel coast, on paying half the 
expenses of the garrison ; and tluit of the trade of the 
Moluccas and I3aiida.s they should enjoy one-third, the 
Dutch two, paying the charges of the garrisons in the same 
proportion. Beside these condition.s, which regarded their 
opposite ])retei)sions, the treaty included arrangements for 
mutual profit and defence. Eaeli Company was to furnish 
ten ships of war, wliich were not to be sent in the Euro- 
])ean voyages, but enqiloyed in India for mutual protection ; 
and the two nations were to unite their efforts to reduce 
the duties and exactions of the native governments at the 
difierent ports. To superintend the execution of this 
treaty a council was appointed, to be composed of four 
members of each Comjiany, called the Council of Defence. 
And the treaty was to be in force during twenty years.* 

This solemn engagement is a proof, if there was net 
another, of the imperfection which still adhered to the art 
of legislation. The princiiial stipulations were so vague, 
and the execution of them dependent on so many unas- 


* KyiTiei’jj F(j 0 (lera, xvl*. 170. Bruce, i. 212. 
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certained circiimstaiices, that the grounds of dispute and BOOK I. 
contention were rather multiplied than reduced. For these chap. ii. 

evils, as far as they were foreseen, the Council of Defence ' 

seems to have been devised as the remedy. But experience 
taught here what experience has uniformly taught, that in 
all vague arrangements the advantages are reaped by the 
strongest party. The voice of four Englishmen in the 
Council of Defence was but a feeble protection against the 
superior capital and fleets of the Dutch. The English, to 
secure their pretensions, sliould have maintained a naval 
and military force superior to that of their opponents. In 
that case, they would have been the oppressors , the Dutch 
would have been expelled from the spice trade ; the spice 
trade would have rested with the English, who would have 
overlooked the continent of India, because their capital 
would not havo sufiiced to embrace it ; the continent 
would have been left to the enterprise of other nations ; 
and that brilliant empire, established by the English, would 
never, it is possible, havo received a commencement. 

In consequence of this treaty, by which the English 
were bound to send a fleet of ten ships to India, a larger 
fund was this year raised than had been provided for any 
preceding voyage : (3‘2,400^. in the precious metals, and 
28,o08/. in go<)d.s, were ex[)oiiicd with the fleet. The return 
was brought back in a single ship, and sold at 108,887^.* 

In the interval between the time of concluding the treaty 
and the establishment of the Council of Defciicc at Jacatra, 
the Dutch had committed various acts ot oppression on 
the Englisli ; and, when the council began its operations, 
tlie Dutch, after executing some of the least important 
conditions of tho treaty, endeavoured to cNado the rest. 

They consented to restore the ships taken from the Eng- 
lish, but not the goodie or stores taken by individuals ; on 
the pretext, that the Company could not bo responsible 
for any acts but their own ; though, if the letters may bo 
credited of tho English factors at Jacatra, they explodoil 
the same pretension when it was urged against themselves : 

Tliey refused to admit tho English to their share of tho 
pepper trade, till indemnified for certain fortifications, and 
for the expenses incurred by them at the siege of Bantam ; 

They iu.sisted that at Jacatra^ and all other places where 

1 Uiuce,i.2l3. 
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1K)0K I. liad erected fori ilications, they poBsessed the rights^ 

t'liAP. II. of sovereignty ; and that the English could claim no per- 
mission to reside there exccjit under the Dutch laws: 

1620. jg0|j foi*th the large expense they had incurred in for- 

tifications on the Spice Islands ; the maintenance of which 
they estimated at 00,000^. per annum ; and of all this they 
required the English to advance their duo proportion, 
before they couhl be admitted to the stipulated share of 
the trade. The Englisli objected, tliat some of the fortifi- 
cations were at places where no produce was obtained, and 
that none of them were useful but for defence against the 
Sj^aniard.s and Portuguese, witii Achom they wore not at 
war. On the wliole it may lie remarked, that if ilicre were 
fortifications at ])lacos wliere none were rcipiired,the Eng- 
lish had a right to <lecliiie paying for the blunders of the 
Dutch ; but as they claimed a share of the trade upon the 
foumhition of tlio Dutch conquests, and would not have 
been admitted to it, without a wai’, had not those con- 
qufsts taken place, it was a less valid ])lea, to say that 
they were not at war with the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
In framing the treaty, no distinction was made between 
past and future expense.s. The English intended to bind 
themselves only for a share of the future: the Dutch 
availed themselves of the ambiguity to demand a share of 
the past ; and in all these pretensions they acted with so 
high a hand, that the Englisli comrnissioi ers of the Council 
of Defence reported the impracticability of continuing the 
English trade, unless measures were taken in l^uropc to 
clicck the oveihearing and ojiprcssivc proceedings of the 
Dutch.^ 

In the circle of which Surat was the centre, aflKhe Eng- 
lish Avere more than a match for their antagonist.s, they 
had a bettor prospect of success. In 1620, two of tfie Com- 
pany’s ships, which sailed from Surat to Persia, found the 
port of Jasques blockaded by a Portuguese fleet, consisting 
of five large and sixteen smaller vessclH. Unable to cope 
with so disiirbportionate a force, they sailed back to Surat; 
where they were joined by two other ships. Returning 
with this reinforcement, they attacked the PoitugueBe, and. 
after an indecisive action, entered the port. The Portu- 
guese retired to Ormus, but, after refitting, came back 

* Bruce, i. 223. 
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revenge. An obstinate conflict ensued, in which the Eng- . BOOK I. 
lish-woro victorious over a vast superiority of force. Such citap. n. 
an event was calculated to produce a great impression on * 
the minds of the Persians. JC22. 

The English and Persians agreed to attack with joint 
forces the Portuguese on the island of Ornius, which tliat 
nation in tlie- days of its pros))erity had seized and forti- 
fied. Tlie Eiiglisli furnished the naval, the Persians the 
military force : and the city and castle were taken on the 
22nd of April, 1()22. For this service the English received 
part of the plunder of Ornius, and a grant of lialf the cus- 
toms at tlic port of Gombroon ; whicli became their prin- 
cipal station in tlie Persian Gulf. The agents of the Com- 
pany at l^aiitam, wlio were already vested witli the superlj 
title of President and Council, and witli a sort of control 
over tlic other factories, condemned this cuterpriso ; as 
depriving them of the ships and effects, so much required 
to ])alanco the power, and restrain the injustice of tlic 
l)u[eh.‘ 

The domestic jn’occcdings of the Com])any at this period 
wore huinldo. In 1G21-22, they were able to lit out only 
fr)iir ships, supplied with 12,1)00/. in gold and silver, and 
()2o3/. ill goods; the following year, they sent live ships, 

01, (100/. in ino!H‘y, and 0,430/. in goods; in 1623-24, they 
equipped seven vessels, and furnished them with OS, 720/. 
in money, and 1 7,340/, in goods. This last was a pros- 
perous year to tlic domestic exchequer. Five ships arrived 
from India with cargoes, not of pepper only, hut of all 
the finer spices, of which, notwitlisianding the increas- 
irg complaints against tlio Dutch, the C^om]iany’s agents 
had not been prevoiitoil from procuring an assortment. 

The sale of this part alone of tlic cargoes amounted to 
485,593/. ; that of the Persian raw silk to 97,000/. ; while 
80,(XK)/. in pursuance of the treaty of 1019, tos received as 
compensation money from the Dutch 

Other feelings were the result of demands, by the King, 

(uid by the Duke of Buckingham, Loixi High Admiral, of 
shares, to the one as droits of the crown, to the other as 
droits of the admiralty, of the prize-money, gained by the 
varioiiscapturcsof the Company, particularly that of Ormus. 

The Company, who deemed it prudent to make little oppo- 

* Brace, i, 237, 2W. 

* Accounts in tlic Indian Register Office. Bruce, i. 225, 234, 24 , 
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BOOK I. sition to the claims of the King, objected, as having acted 
CHAP. ir. not under letters of marque from the Admiral, but under 
■ their own charter, to those of the Duke of Buckinghan). 

1623. question was referred to the Judge of the Admiralty 
court ; witnesses were examined, to ascertain the amount 
of the prize-money, which was estimated at 100,000?. and 
240,000 reals of eight.' The Company urged the expense 
of their equipments, the losses they had sustained, the 
detriment to their mercantile concerns, by withdrawing 
their ships from commerce to war. All possible modes of 
solicitation to the King and the Admiral were employed ; 
but the desire for their money was stronger than their 
interest. Buckingham, who knew they must lose their 
voyage, if the season for sailing was passed, made their 
ships be detained ; and the Company, to escape this cala- 
mity, were glad of an accommodation. The Duke agreed 
to accept of 10,000?., which he received. A like sum was 
demanded for the King, but there is no direct evidence 
that it ever was paid. 

The animosities between the Englisli and Dutch were 
now approaching to a crisis in the islands. The English 
complained of oppression, and were so weak as to find 
themselves at the mercy of their rivals. They represented 
that, in the execution of the joint articles of the treaty, 
they were charged with every item of expense, thougli 
their voice was entirely disregarded :n the disposal of the 
money, in the employment of the naval and military force, 
and even in the management of the trade ; that, instead of 
being admitted to their stipulated share of the spice com- 
merce, tljcy were almost entirely extruded from it ; and 
that, under the pretext of a conspiracy, the Dutch had 
executed great numbei’s of the natives at Banda, and re- 
duced Polaroon to a desert.* At last arrivcit that event, 
which made a deep and lasting impression on the minds of 
Englishmen. In February, 1623, Cai)tain Towerson and 
nine Englishmen, nine Japanese, and one Portuguese sailor, 
were seized at Amboyna, under the accusation of a conspi- 
racy to surprise the garrison, and to expel the Dutch ; and, 
being tried, were pronoimced guilty, and executed. The 

* Eftst India Papers in the State Paper Offlee. Bruce, i. 241. 

2 Tho Dutch, in their vindication, stated tliat the Englisli intrigued with the 
Portuguese, and underhand assisted tho natives in receiving the Portngiieso 
into the islands. Sec Anderson’s History of Commerce, in Maepherson’s 
Annals, ii. 303. 
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accusation was treated by the English as a mere pretext, 
to cover a plan for their extermination. But the facts of 
an event, which roused extreme indignation in England, 
have never been exactly ascertained. The nation, whose 
passions were kindled, was more disposed to paint to itself 
a scene of atrocity, and to believe whatever could inflame 
its resentment, than to enter upon a rigid investigation of 
the case. If it be improbable, however, on the one hand, 
thajt the English, whose numbers were small, and by whom 
ultimately little advantage could be gained, wore really 
guilty of any such design as the Dutch imputed to them ; 
it is on the other hand equally improbable that the Dutch, 
without believing them to be guilty, would have ])rocceded 
against them by the evidence of a judicial trial. Had sim- 
ple extermination been their object, a more quiet and safe 
expedient presented itself ; they had it in their power at 
anytime to make the English disapi)ear, and to lay the 
blame upon the natives. The probability is, that, from 
certain circumstances, winch roused their suspicion and 
jealousy, the Dutch really believed in the conspiracy, and 
were hurried on, by their resentments and interests, to 
brijig the helpless objects of their fury to a trial ; that the 
judges before whom the trial wiis conducted, were in too 
heated a state of mind to see the innocence, or believe in 
any thing but the guilt, of the accused ; and that in this 
manner the suflerei’s perished. Enough, assuredly, of 
what is hateful may be found in this transaction, without 
sui)posing the s]»irit of demons in beings of the same 
nature with ourselves, men reared in a similar state of 
society, under a similar system of education, and a similar 
religion. To bring men rat|lily to a trial whom a violent 
opposition of interests has led us to detest, rashly to be- 
lieve them criminal, to decide against them with minds 
too much blinded by passion to discern the truth, and to 
put them to death without remorse, arc acts of which our 
own nation, or any other, was then, and would still be, too 
ready to be guilty. Happy would it be, Iiow trite soever 
the reflection, if nations, from the scenes wdiich excite 
their indignation against others, would learn temper and 
forhearance in cases where they become the actors them- 
selves ! 

One of the circumstances, the thought of which most 


BOOK I. 

CHAP. ir. 
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BOOK L strongly incited the passions of the English, was the ap- 

cusr, ih plication of the torture. This, however, under the Civil 

— Law, was an established and regular part of a judicial in- 

quiry, all the kingdoms of continental Europe, and in 
Holland itself, the torture was a common method of ex- 
toi-ting evidence from supposed criminals, and would have 
been applied by the Dutch judges to their own countrymen. 
As both the Japanese, who wero accused of being acces- 
saries to the imputed crime, and the Englishmen them- 
selves, made confession of guilt under the torture, this, 
however absurd and. inhuman the law, constituted legal 
evidence in the code of the Dutch, as well as in the codes 
of all the other continental nations of Europe. By this, 
added to other articles of evidence which would have been 
insufficient without it, proof was held to bo coni])lcted ; 
and death, iu all capital cases, authoi-i zed and reijiured. 
This was an ancient and established law ; and as there are 
scarcely any courses of oppression to which Eiiglisiuneu 
cannot submit, and which they will not justify and ap« 
plaud, provided only it has ancient and established Jaw for 
its support, they ought, of all nations, to liave been the 
most ready to find an excuse and apology for the Dutch.’ 

* The English had not heeii so long strangers to tlie torture thcniselve.'.*, 
that it ncodecl to exeite in their breasts any einotioi^s of astonishment. The 
rack itself,” says Ilunio in lii-s Hi.ntory of Elizubetl), v. 457, “though not ad- 
mitted in the ordinary execution of justice, was frequently used ni)on any 
suspicion, by authority of a warrant from a secreta-y or the Privy Coimeil. 
Even the Council in the Marches of Wales Were empowered, by tlieir very 
commission, to make ii.se of torture whenever they thoiiKht proper. There 
cannot be a stronjrer proof liow lightly the rack was employed, than tlie fol- 
lowing stoiy, told by I.ord Bacon. We shall ;?ivc it in his own words : ‘The 
Queen wais mightily incensed against Ilaywardo on account of a book lie dedi- 
cated to Lord Essex, thinking? it a seditious prelude to put into the people’s 
bend boldness and fiction : [fo our apprehemiou^ Sfii/x Jftime, Ilayicnrih 'a (mk 
seems rather to have a contrary tendency; bvi Queen Elizuheth wftfvery dtjh'cultto 
plea»9on that head.] Slie saiil, she liatl an opinion that tliere wa.s treason in it, 
and asked me if I could not find any pl.acos In it tlint might he <kawn witliin 
the case of trea.snn ? Another time whcMi the Quetm coultrnot be per- 

suaded that it was his writing whow*. name wa.s to it, bnl that it had sonic more 
mischievous author, she said, with great indignation, that she would liave him 

racked to produce his author.’ Thus,” continues Hume, “had it not 

been for Bacon’s humanity, or rather his wit, this author, a man of letteis, 
would have been put to the rack fora most innocent performance Theti’uth 
is, that the Company themselves, at tliia very time, were in the regular habit 
of perpetrating tortures upon tlieirown countrymen, and even their own ser- 
vants- of torturing to death by whips or fhminc. Captain Hamilton (New 
Account of the East Indies, i. 362) informs us, that before they were entr listed 
W’ith the powers of martial law, having no power to punish capitally any hut 
pirates, tiiey made it a rule to whip to death, or .starve to dc.«itii, those of whom 
they wished to get rid. He produces (ib. 37fl) an instance of a deserter at 
Fort St. George, “ whipt,” as heexprc.sscs It, “out of this world into the next.” 
The power, too, of executing as for piracy, the same author complains, was 
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From the first rnomont of acting upon the treaty, the BOOK 1. 

^ Dutch had laid it down, as a principle, that at all the chap. n. 
places where they had erected fortificatioiLS, the English — — ~ 
should be subject to the Dutcli laws; and though the Eng- 1^23. 
lish had remonstrated, they had yet complied. 

It was ill vain, that the English President and Council 
at Java, on hearing of the massacre, as they called it, 
remonstrated in terms of tlie utmost imliguation, and even 
intimated their design of withdrawing from the island. 

In their representations to the Court of Directors at liome, 
they declared, what might liave been seen from the la'giii- 
ning, that it was iiiipossilile to trade on a combinaiion of 
interests with the Diiieli; and that, negotiation being 
fruitless, nothing but a force in the islands, equal to that 
of their rivals, could ein:uve to their countrymen a sliare 
of the trade. 

When the nows of the execution at Amboyiia arrived in 
England, the people, Avhosc minds had been already iiillamcd 
against the Dutch, by continual reports of injustice to their 
countrymen, were kiiidled into the most violent combus- 
tion. The Court of Directoi-s exerte<l tlicmsclves to feed 


jnmle ibc of to iniuV.cr nriny private trailers. ‘’Tlint power (lie says, ib. 
of exeeiitin.i,^ pirate-’ is so stnui.e:i*ly stretvlu’d, that if any private trailer is in- 
juroil by the tricks of a (bivenior, and can lind no rcilress‘-if Ibe injiirod per- 
son is so bold as to talk of U-x tulwhis, he is infallibly declarcil a pinue.’’ lie 
ifivcs an account of an attempt of an a'^nit of the Company, and a creature of 
the Governor of l-'ort 61. <>eor; 4 c, to s\>«*ar away bis life by perjury at Siam, 
(lb. ii, 183.)— -'riicse parallels are presented, not for the sake of tlcarini; the 
one party at the expense of the other; but, liy sliowiii;; things as they were, to 
i^dvi! the world at last iKissession uf the real state of the case.— M. 

It is not iinpo.ssible that there was amongst the English on Ainhoyiia soino 
wild scheme for the seizure of the island. The Japanese were soldiers of the 
^'arrison, and their po>itiou rendered their co-operation of an importance moro 
than equivalent to the smallness of their numbers. At the same time, tho 
conspirators were punished with a .severity wholly nnjnstiflablo. It is no 
extenuation of the cruelty of the Dnteli, to iirj;uc that the KnjjlisU in India, in 
those days, were };tdlty of similar atrocities; the fact is not proved, and tho 
probability may be questioned : no instance of such s:vvas 5 e barbarity can bo 
quoted a;^ainst any of tlio Knglish factories or ;;ovcrnnii:iUs,and particular acts 
of severity towards deserters and pirates arc ifut to be confounded with tho 
deliberate cruelties of a public body. Even with regard to iiiiUvidiial instances, 
liowevcr, the evidence is defective; Iliuuilton wrote from recollection, accord- 
ing' to Ins own admission, and his accusations are, for the most part, general 
and vagne. It is elsewhere noticed by our autlior, also, that he was an inter- 
loper, and that his testimony, when unfavourahlc to the Company, must bo 
received witli caution. His assertions cannot be admitted, as conclusive or 
unsuspicious. The conduct of the Council of Amboynn admits of no doubt, 
and no plea of precedent or necessity can be justly heard in its palliation. The 
Dutch writers themselves acknowledge, that it would have been much better 
to have sent the accused to Europe for trial, even by the English courts. 
Vies lies Gouvcnieurs Uolhmdois, in the Histoire Ge'noTale des Voyages xvii. 
33, -W. 
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ROOK 1 . the popular fury. They had a hideous picture prepared, in 
CHAP. II. which their countrymen were represented expiring upon 
— the rack, with the most shocking expressions of horror and 

1623. agony in their countenance and attitudes, and the most 

frightful instruments of torture applied to their bodies. 
The press teemed with publications, which enlarged upon 
the horrid scene at Amboyna; and to such a degi\;eof rage 
were the populace excited, that the Dutch merchants in 
London became alarmed, and applied to the Privy Council 
for protection. Tliey complained of the inflammatory pub- 
lications, more particularly of the picture: which, being 
exposed to the people, had contributed to work them up to 
the most desperate resolutions. The Directors, when called 
before the Privy Council to answer these complaints, denied 
tliat they had any concern with the publications, but ac- 
knowledged that the picture was produced by their order, 
and was intended to be preserved in their house as a per- 
petual memorial of the cruelty and treachery of the Dutch. 
The Directors were aware that the popular tide had reached 
the table of the council room, and that they had nothing 
to apprehend from confessing how far they had been in- 
strumental in raising the waters.' 

Application was made to the King, to obtain signal re- 
paration from the Dutch government for so gi eat a national 
insult and calamity. The whole nation was too violently 
agitated to leave any suspicion that the ap}>lication could 
be neglected. A commi.s.sion of impiiry was formed of the 
King’s principal servanis, who re])orted in terms confii’niing 
the general belief and indignation, and recommended an 
order, which was immediately issued, for intercepting and 
detaining the Dutch East India fleets, till satwfaction was 
ol)taine(l. With great gravity the Dutch government re- 
turned for answer; that they would send ordeA to their 
Oovernor General, in tlic Indies, to permit the English to 
retire from ^he Dutch settlements without paying any 
duties; that all disputes might be referred to the council 
of Defence ; that the Engli.sh might build forts fur the 
protection of their trade, provided they were at the dis- 
tance of thirty miles from any fort of the Dutch ; that 
the “administration, however, of politic government, and 
particular jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, at all such 
‘ Kast India Papers in the State Paper Office. Bruce, 1. 256. 
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places as owe acknowledgment to the Dutch," should re- BOOK I, 
main wholly in their hands ; and that to the Dutch belonged <^^*^^** 
the exclusive right to the Moluccas, Bandas, and Amboyna.* " 

This was an undisguised assumption of all the rights for 
which their subjects were contending in India. It is re- 
markable enough that the English East India Company, 
who were highly dissatisfied with the other parts of this 
answer, declared their acceptance of the hrst article, which 
permitted their servants to retire from the Dutch settle- 
ments. And here, for the present^ the matter rested. 

In 1624, the Company applied by petition, to the King, 
for authority to punish his servants abroad, by martial as 
well as municipal law. It appeal’s not that any difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining their request ; or that any 
parliamentary proceeding for transferring unlimited power 
over the lives and fortunes of the citizens, was deemed even 
a necessary ceremony. This ought to be regarded as an era 
in the history of the Company.'^ 

In the year 16*24-5, the Company’s voyage to India con- 
sisted of five ships, but of the amount of the cajiital with 
which they were supplied, no account, it should seem, re- 
mains. In 1625-26, it consisted of six ships; and in 1626- 
27, of seven; further information wanting as before.^ In 
the last of these years, wo gain the knowledge, collaterally, 
of one of those most important facts, in the Company’s 
history, which it has been their sedulous care to ])rcscrvc 
concealed, except when some interest, as now, was to bo 
served by the disclosure. 8ir Bobert Shirley, who had been 
ambassador at the court of Persia, made a))plication to the 
King and Council to order the East India Company to pay 
him 2000?., as a compensation for his exertions and services 
in ])rocuring them a trade with Persia. The Company, be- 
side denying the ])retended services, urged their inability 
to ])ay ; stating that they had been obliged to contract so 
large a debt as 200,000?.; and that their stock had fallen to 
20 per cent, discount, shares of 100/. selling for no more 
than 80/.^ 

The Company’s Persian trade wius not prosperous, under 
the caprice and extortions of the Persian inagivstrates. At 
Java their agents, tired ont with the mortifications aiicf 

' Bruce, i. 2.W. 2 j. 2.52. 3 Ibid. 252, 20.5, 271. 

* East India Tapers in the State T.iper Office. Bruce, i. 272, 
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BOOK 1. disasters to wliicb they were exposed from the Dutch, re^- 
(-'HAr. n. tired to the island of Lagundy, in the Straits of Sunda ; 

having abandoned both Bantam and Jacatra, at which the 

Dutch, under the name of Batavia, had now establislied 
their princi[) 0 d scat of goveriimciit. Tiic island of Lagiindy 
was found to be so unhcaltliy, that in los.s than a year, the 
imprudent English wore anxious to return. Their distress 
was so great, tliat out of *200 individuals 120 were sick ; and 
they had not a crew sufticient to navigate a ship to any of 
the English factories. In tliesc circumstances the Dutch lent 
them assistance, and brought tlieni back to Batavia.^ On 
the coast of Coi’omandel s-aue feeble eiluris wore continued. 
The Company had establislied fixctorics at ^lasuli]>atam and 
Piillicat ; but the rivalsliip of the Dutch pursued ami obliged 
them to reliiKpiish Pullicat. In lf)24-o, they projected an. 
establisnmont in the kingdom of Tanjore, but wei’e opposed 
by a now rival, the Danes. At Armegaum, howevei*, situate< I 
a little to the south of Nellore, they [)urchasod in the .suc- 
ceeding year,n piece of ground from the chief of the district ; 
oreote(l and fortitio<l a factory; and, suhering oppix'ssion 
from the native government at Hasulipaiam, they with- 
drew the hxetory in 1628, and transferred it to Armegaum.- 
Shortly after the first application to James on account of 
the injury at Amboyua, that monarch died. In 1627-8, the 
application was renewed to Charles, and throe large Dutch 
Indiamcii from Surat, .wdiich put into Portsmouth, were 
detained. The Company, watching the decline of the royal 
authoi’ity, and the growing i)owcr of the House of Commons, 
were nob satisfied with addressing the King, but in the year 
following ])reseiited, for the first time a memorial to the , 
Commons. They represented that by tlieir'failuro in the 
spice trade, and the difficulties they experienced in opening 
a tra<le for wove goods on the coast of Coro^iaudel, they 
were nearly driNT3n from all their factories ; anil assigned as 
causes, partly the opposition of the native powers, but 
chiefly the hostility of the Dutph. The uaiTowness of their ■ 
own funds, and tlicir unskilful management by the negligent 
Directors of a joint-stock, far more powerful causes, they 
overlooked or suppressed. They set forth, however, the 
merits of the Company, as towards the nation, in terms re- 
peated to the present day : they employed many seamen .* 

» Bruce, i. 202, 2r>4, m. 2 Ibiil. 264, 2G9, 290. 
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they exported much gooda ; as if the capital they employed 
would have remained idle ; aa if it would not have niaiii- 
taiucd seamen, and exported goods, had the East India Com- 
pany, or East India tratlic, never existed.^ 

The detention of the ships, and the zeal with which the 
injury seemed now to be taken up in England, produced 
explanation and rcuionst ranee on the part of the Dutch. 
They had appointed judges to take cognizance of tlie pro- 
ceedings at Amboy iia, even before the parties had returned 
from Europe. Delay had arisen from the situation of the 
judges, on whom other services devolved, and from the time 
re(piired to translate documents written in a foreign tongue. 
The detention of the ships, the pro[)crty of private indi- 
viduals altogether unconcerned with the transaction, might 
bring unmerited ruin on them, but could not accelerate the 
proceedings of the jiulges. On the other hand, by creating 
national indignation, it woidd only tejid to unfit them for 
a sober and impartial iiKpiiry. Aud,were the dispute allowed, 
unfortunately, to issue in war, however tlic English in 
Euroi)e might detain the ii(Hits of the Dutch, the English 
Company must suifer in India far grc;iter evils than those 
of which they were now seeking the redress. At last on a 
proposal that the States should send to England commis- 
sioners of impiiry, and a promise tliat justice should be 
speedily rendered, the ships were released. It was after- 
wards recommended by the niiiiisti’y, that the Jiist India 
Company should send over witnesses to Holland to afford 
evidence before the Dutch tribunal ; but to this the Com- 
pany objected, and satisfaction was still deferred.- 

In 1027-28, the Company }>rovided only two ships and a 
pinnace for the outward voyage. They deemeil it neces- 
sary to assign reasons for this diminution, di’eading the 
inferences which might be drawn. They had many ships 
in India which, from the obstructions of the Dutch, and 
the state of their funds, had been unable to return : though 
the number of ships was small, the stock would be large, 
00,000^. or 70,000/. in money and goods; and they hoped to 
bring home all their ships richly laden the following year. 
In 1628-29, five ships went out; Hvo for the trade with 
ludia^ and thi’ee for that with Persia ; and though no account 

* Bruce, i. 27G, 277, 282. Anderson, in Maepherson’s Annals, li. 351. 

2 Bruce, i.285, 287. 
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BOOK I. is preserved of the stock with which they were supplied, a 
CHAi*. ii. petition to the King remains for leave to export 60,000/. in 
— ■ gold and silver in the ships destined to Persia. In the 

1020. succeeding year four ships were sent to Persia, and none to 
India. Of the stock which they carried with them no ac- 
count is preserved.* 

As the sums in gold and silver which the Company had 
for several years found it necessary to export, exceeded the 
limits to which they were confined by the terms of their 
charter, they had proceeded annually upon a petition to the 
Eng, and a special permission. It was now, however, 
deemed advisable to apply for a general license, so large as 
would comprehend the greatest amount which on any occa- 
sion it would be necessary to send. The sum for which they 
solicited this permission was 60,000/. in silver, and 40,000/. 
in gold ; and they recommended as the best mode of authen- 
ticating the privilege, that it should be incorporated in a 
fresh renewal of their charter ; which was accordingly ob- 
tained.- 

Notwithstanding the terms on which the English stood 
w’ith the Dutch, they were allowed to re-establish their fac- 
tory at Bantam after the failure of the attempt at Lagundy : 
a war in which the Dutch wxtc involved with some of the 
native princes of the island, lessened, perhaps, their dispo- 
sition, or their power, to oppose their European rivals. As 
Bantam was now a station of inferio" importance to Surat, 
the government of Bantam was reduced to an agency de- 
pendent upon the Presidency of Surat, which became the 
chief seat of the Company’s government in India. Among 
the complaints against the Dutch, one of tlie heaviest was 
that they sold European goods cheaper, and* bought India | 
goods dearer, at Surat, than the English; who were thiisj 
expelled from the market. This was to com|Jlain of coni- * 
petition, the soul of trade. If the Dutch sold so cheap and | 
bought so dear as to be losers, all that was necessary was a ’ 
little patience on the i)art of the English. The fact was, 
that the Dutch, trading on a larger capital, and with more 
economy, were perfectly able to outbifl the English both 
in purchase and sale. 

The English at Surat had to sustain, at this time not only 
the commercial rivalship of the Dutch, but also a i)owerful 

1 Bruce, i. 278, 293. i Ibid. 208. 
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effort of the Portuguese to regain their influence in that 
part of the East. The Viceroy at Goa, had in April, 1630, 
received a reinforcement from Europe, of nine ships and 
•2000 soldiers, and projected the recovery of Ormus. Some 
negotiation to obtain the exclusive trade of Surat was tried 
ill vain with the Mogul Governor; and in September, an 
English fleet of five ships endeavouring to enter the port 
of Swally, a sharp, though not a decisive action, was fought. 
The English had the advantage ; and after sustaining se- 
veral subsequent skirmishes, and one great effort to destroy 
their fleet by fire, succeeded in landing their cargoes,^ 


CHAPTER in. 

From the Formation of the third Joint-Stochy in 1632, till 
the Coalition of the Companjj with the Merchant Adven- 
tiirerSf in 1657. 

I N 1631-32, a subscription was opened for a third joint- 
stock. This amounted to 420,700^.- vStill we are left 
in darkness with regard to some important circumstances, 
We know not in what degree the capital which had been 
placed in the hands of the Directors by former subscrip- 
tions had been repaid ; not even if any part of it had been 
repaid, though the Directors were now without funds to 
carry on the trade. 

With the new subscription, , seven ships were fitted out 
in the same season ; but of the money or goods embarked, 
no account remains. In 1633-34, the fleet consisted of 
live sliips ; and in 1634-35, of no more than three, the 
money or goods in both cases unknown.^ 

During this period, howevci*, some progress was made 
in extending the connexions of the Company with the 
eastern coast of Hindustan. It was thought advisable to 
replace the factory at Masulipatam not long after it had 
been removed ; and certain privileges, which aftorded pro- 
tection from former grievances, were obtained from the 
King of Golconda, the sovereign of the place. Permission 
was given by the Mogul Emperor to trade to Piplee in 

> Bnicc,i.296,304,300,302. 

• Papers in the Indian Register Office. Sir Jeremy Sambrooke’s Report on 
ti e East India Trade. Bruce, 1. 30G. 

3 Bruce, 1. 300, 320, 323. 
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BOOK I. Orissa; and a factor was sent to Masiilipaiam. For tlie 

CHAP. in. more commodious government of these stations, Bantam 

was again raised to the rank of a Pi'csidency, and the 

eastern coast was placed under its jurisdiction. Despair- 
ing of success iii the contest with the Dutch for the trade 
of tlie islands, the Company had, for some time, dos]>at died 
their ])rincipal fleets to Surat; and the trade with this 
juit of India and with Persia now chiefly occupied their 
attention. From servants at a vast distance, and the ser- 
vants of a great and negligent master, the l>esb service' 
could not easily be procured. For tliis discovery tlie Di- 
rectors were indebted, not to any sagacity of tlieir own, 
but to a misunderstanding among the agents thenisvlves ; 
who, btdraying one another, acknowledged that tliey had 
neglected the atlairs of their employers to attend to tlieir 
own; and, wliile they pursued with avidity a private irade 
for their private lienelit, had abandoned that of the Com- 
pany to every kind of disorder.* 

As pepper vras a. product of the Malabar coast, a sliaro 
was sought in the trade of tliat commodity, tlirougli a 
channel, which the Dutch would not l)e able to obstruct. 
A treaty was concluded, between tlio English and Portu- 
guese, in ir).“U-3o, and confinned with additional articles 
tlie following year, in vdiich it was r)rdaincil that the Eng- 
lish should have free acccs.s to the ports of Llie Portuguese, 
and that the Portuguese should receive from the English 
Victories the treatment of friends.- 
Tlie Company, like other unskilful, and for tliat reason 
unprosperons, trndens, had alwaj.s competitors of one de- 
scription or another, to Vvdiom they ascribed their oavu 
want of success. For several years they InW spoken witli 
loud condemnation of the clandestine trade cjjrricd on l>y 
their own servants; whose profits, they said, exceeded their 
own. Their alarms, with regard to their exclusive privi- 
lege, had for some time been sounded; and would have 
been sounded much louder, but for the ascendency gained 
by the sentiments of liberty, the contentions between 
Qiarles and his j^arliament being already high and the 
hope that their monopoly would escape the general wi’cck, 

» llriicc, i. 30G, 320, 324, 327. 2 ibid. 82.S 334. 

3 Some inaccuracy of expression occurs in the text. There wm not any 
Parliament from 1628 to 1640, Imt there wa.s raudi public discontent at the 
time in question, especially on the subject of Ship-raoney.—W. 
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with which iDsiitutiojiH at variance with the ^.pirit of BOOK 1. 
liberty were tliroatencd, only if its pretensions wci’o pru- cuap. nr. 

dently kept in the shade. The controversy, whether mo- 

nopolies, and among others that of the Company, were 1^35 
injurious to the wealth and prosperity of the nation, had 
already omjdoyed tire press : but, though the Com])aiiy had 
entered boldly enough into the lists of argument, they 
deemed it their wisest course, at the present coiijiiiictLirc, 
not to excite the public attention by any invidious oppo- 
sition to the infringcinenfc.s wdiich private adventure was 
now pretty frc(picjitly committing on their exclusive 
ti\ido. 

7\n cv(}nt at last occurred, which a}>pcarecl to involve 
unusual danger. A number of per.soiis, with hdr 'W illiam 
Courteii at their lu'ad, wliom the new arrangements with 
the rortiignesc excited to bopc.s of extraordinary profit, 
had the art, or the good foidune, to engage in their scluuncs 
Endymion Porter, Es(p, a gentleman of the bedeb amber to 
the King, vdio prevailed upon the sovereign himself to 
accoi)t of a sliare in the ndvontuve, and to grant bis lieeiisc 
for a now association to tiude with India. The preanddo 
to (he license declared iliat it was iounded upon the mis- 
conduct of tile East India Company, wl^p had accompli. '• bed 
nothing for the good of tho nation, in proportion to llio 
groat privileges tlioy had obtained, or even to tlie funds of 
which they liad disposed. This was probably the general 
opinion of tb.c nation ; nothing less seeming ncces.sary to 
embolden the King to such a violation of tho charter. 

Allowing the contrariety to tho interests of tho nation, 
the consecpumcos were not so ruinous, but fhat tho sti[)U- 
latcd notice of three years might have been given, and a 
legal end been put to the monopoly. The Company peti- 
tioned the King, but without success. They sent, however, 
instructions to their agents and factors in India, to oppose 
the interlopers, at least indiixjctly. An incident occurred, 
of which they endeavoured to avail themselves to the ut- 
most. One of their ships from Surat reported that a 
vessel of CourteiTs had seized and plundered two junks 
belonging to Surat and Diu, aiid put the crews to the 
torture. Tlie latter p\rt at least of the story was, in all 
probability, forged ; but the Directors believed, or affected 
to believe, the whole. In consequence of the outrage, the 
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BOOK I. English President and Council at Surat had been impri- 
cHAp.in. sohed, and the property of the factory confiscated to 

answer for the loss. A memorial was presented to the 

1637-38. King, setting forth, in the strongest terms, the injuries 
which the Company sustained by the license to Courten's 
Association, and the ruin which threatened them unless it 
were withdrawn. The Privy Council, to whom the memo- 
rial was referred, treated the -facts alleged, as little better 
than fabrication, and suspended the investigation ti^l 
Courten’s ships should return 
The arrival of Gourten’s ships at Surat seems to have 
thrown the factory into the greatest confusion. It is 
stated as the cause of a complete suspension of trade on 
the i)art of the Company, for the season, at that principal 
seat of their commercial operations." The inability early 
and constantly displayed by the Coinpany, to sustain even 
the slightest competition, is a symptom of inherent infir- 
mities. 

In 1637-38, several of Courten's ships returned, and 
brought home large investments, which sold with an 
ample profit to tne adventurers. The fears and jealousies 
of the Company were exceedingly raised. They presented 
to the crown a peiitioa for protection ; placing tlieir chief 
reliance, it should seem, on the lamentable picture of their 
own distresses. Their remonstrance was, however, disre- 
garded ; a now license Y»as extended to Courten’s Associa- 
tion, continuing their privileges for five years; and, to 
form a line between them and the Company, it was or- 
dained, that jieither should they trade at those places 
wdiere the Company had factories, nor the Company trade 
at any places at which Courten’s Associatioinnight have j 
erected establishments.’ ^ 

The Directors, as if they abandoned all other eftbrts for 
sustaining their affairs, betook themselves to complaint 
and petition.^ 1 hey renewed their addresses to the throne. 
They dwelt upon the calamities which liad been brought ’ 
upon them by competition ; fii’st, that of the Dutch, next, * 
that of Courten’s Association. They endeavoured to stimu- 
late the jealousy of the King, by reminding him that the 
redress which ho had demanded from the States General 

1 Bruce, i.3‘i9, 387. 

< Il;:(].:i49,360, 353. 


a Ibid. 34.2. 
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courten’s license withdrawn. 

had not been received : and they desired to be at least 
distinctly informed what line of conduct in regard to their 
rivals they were required to pursue. The affairs of the 
King were now at a low ebb ; and this may account in part 
for the tone wliich tlie Company' assumed Avith him. A 
committee of the Ih’ivy Council was formed, to inquire 
into their complaints ; and had instructions to inquire, 
among other particulars, into the means of obtaining repa- 
ration from tlio Dutch, and of accomplishing a union be- 
tween tlio Company and Gourteffs Association. One thing 
is romarkabki, because it shows the unfavourablo opinion, 
held by that Privy (kjuncil, of the mode of trading to India 
by a joint-stock Company. Tlie (Jommittee were expressly 
instructed “to form regulations for this trade, which 
might satisfy the noblemen and gentlemen who were 
adventurers in it ; and to vary the principle on which the 
India trado had been conducted, or that of a general joint- 
stock, in sucli a manner as to enable each adventurer to 
employ his stock to liis own advantage, to have the trade 
under similar r(\giilations with those observed by the 
Turkey and other English Companies.”* 

The committee of the Privy Council seem to have given 
themsidvos but little concern about tlio trust with wliich 
they wore invc'sted. No report from the n ever appeared. 
The -Company continued indcfatigably ])rossing the King, 
by petitions and reiiionstrancos. At last they allirmcd the 
necessity of al)aiidoui ng the trado altogether, if the 2)io- 
tection for which they prayed was not allbiMlcd. And now 
tlicir importunity prev*'* "d. On the condition that they 
should raise a mnv joint-stock, to carry on the iimle on a 
siifhcicnt scede, it was agreed that Courteii s license should 
bo withdrawn.- 

On tliis occasion, wo arc made actpiaiuted incidoutally 
with an iiiquadant fact; that the Proprietors of the third 
joint-stO{;k had made frequent but uiiavailiiig calls upon 
the Directors to close that concoru, and bring home what 
belonged to it in India." For tlie first time, we learn that 
paymci it v;,is demanded of the capital of those separate 
funds, called tlio joint-stocks of the Company. Ujioii this 
occasion a difiiciilt question niiglit have presented itself. 
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BOOK I. It might have been disputed to whom tho immoveable 
CHAP. III. property of the Company, in houses and in lands, both in 
‘ India and in Knglaiid, acipiired by paiis indiscriminately, 

of all tlie joint-stocks, belonged. Amid tho confusion 
which pervaded all parts of tho Company’s affairs, this 
question had not begun fo be agitated : but to encourage 
subscription to the new joint-stock, it was laid down as a 
condition, “That t prevent inconvenience and confusion, 
the old Comj)any or adventurers in the third joint-stock 
should have sufheient time allowed for bringing home their 
property, and should send no more stock to India, after 
the month of May.”‘ It would thus appear, that the Pro- 
prietors of the third joint-stock, and by the same rule tho 
Proprietors of all preceding stocks, Avere, without any 
scruple, to be deprived of their share in what is technically 
called the deac^ stock of the Company, though it had been 
wholly purchased with their money. There was another 
condition, to which inferences of some importance may be 
attached ; the subscribers to tho new stock were them- 
selves, in a general court, to elect the DircctfU’s to whom 
the management of the fund should be committed, and to 
renew that election annually.^ As this was a new Court 
of Directors, entirely belonging to the fourth joint-stock 
. it seems to follow that the Directors in whose hands the 
third joint-stock had been placed, must still have remained 
in oifice, for the winding up of that concern. And, in 
that case, there existeil, to all intents and purposes, two 
East India (Jonqianics, two separate bodies (jf Pro[)rietors, 
and two separate Courts of Directors, under one charter. 

8o low, however, wa.s the credit of East India adventure, 
under joint-stock management, now reduced7that the jiro- 
ject of a new subscription almost totally taile(]| Only the 
small sum of tlfiOOL was raised. (I[)on this a memorial 
Avas preseiitetl to the King, but in the name of whom ; 
Avhether (jf the now sub.scribers, or the old; whether of 
the (y^)urt of Directors belonging to the old joint-stock, or 
of a Court of i)irectoi*s chosen for the ncAV, does not aj)- 
pear. • It set forth a number of unhappy circumstances, 
to Avhich AVius ascribed the distrust Avhich now attend‘"d 

• rroanililo to a subscript ion for a now joint-stock, for trade to the Kiw^t 
Indies, 28th January, 1G40 (Ka-jt India PajHirs in tho State PuiKjr Olhee), 
linuc, i. 304. 

I hid. 
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THE KING TAKES„ THE COMPANY’S PEPPED. 

joint-stock adventures to India;' and it intimated, but in 
very general terms, the necessity of encouragement, to 
save that branch of commerce from total destruction. 

In the meantime a heavy calamity fell upon the Pro- 
prietors of the third joint-stock. The King having resolved 
to draw the sword for terminating the disputes between 
him and his people; and finding himself destitute of 
money ; fixed his eyes, as tlio most convenient mass of 
property within his reach, on the magazines of the.East 
India Company. A price being named, which was pro- 
bably a high one, he bought upon credit the whole of their 
pepper, and sold it again at a lower price for ready money .- 
Bonds, four in number, one of which was promised to bo 
paid every six months, were given by the farmers of the 
customs and Lord Cottington for the amount ; of which 
only a small portion seems .ever to have been paid. On a 
pressing application, about the beginning of the year 1G42, 
it was stated, that 13,000^. had been allowed them out of 
the duties they owed ; the remainder the farmers declared 
it to be out of their power to ad^ancc. A prayer was 
presented that the customs, now due by them, amounting 
to 12,000^, might bo applied in licpiidation of the debt; 
but for this they wore afterwards pressed by the parliament. 
The King exerted himself to protect the parties who stood 
responsible for him; and what the Company were obliged 
to pay to the parliament, or what they succeeded in get- 
ting from the King or his sureties, nowhere appears.^* 

About the period of tin's abortive attempt to form a new 
joint-stock, a settlement was first cftccted at Madras; the 
only station as yet chosen, which was destined to make a 
figure ill the future history of the Company. The desire 
of a place of strength on the coast of Coromandel, as a 
security both to the property of the Company and the 
persons of their agents, had suggested, some years ago, the 

' Tlie principal of these was tlic asecinlancy of the Dutcli In India ; an 
ascendancy, of the reality and consoqnencc.s of which no doubt can be reason- 
ably entertained, when tho state of lOnahiml, hotli at home and abroad, is 
remembered. The di.sputes, also, which divided the kini; and parliament, and 
Uie general agitation of men’s mi id.s, must be. considered uniiropitioms to the 
investment of capital in any eomniereial speculation. It is nut just, therefore, 
to insinuate that the failure of tliie subscription was wholly ascrihable to the 
mismanagement of the Directors f prior joint-stock enterprises.— W. 

See Ilruce, i. 371. The (juantity was, ri()7,V22 bag.s, bought at 2.s‘. Id. per 
pound ; total, 03,283/. 1 1.?. Id. : sold at D.Sf/. jier pound ; total, 50,020/. 17.<. Id, 

Jiruce, i. 37D, 380.— M. In all probability, nothing was recovered.— W’. 
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BOOK I. fortification of Armegaum. On experience, Armegaiim was^ 
CHAP. ni. not found a convenient station for providing the piece 

goods,' for which chiefly the trade to the coast of Coro- 

mandel was pursued. In 1640-41, the permission of the 
local native chief to erect a fort at Madraspatam was, 
therefore, eagerly embraced.* The works were begun, and 
the place named Foii; St. George ; but the measure was 
not approved by the Directors.* 

Meanwhile the trade was languishing, for want of funds. 
The agents abroad endeavoured to supply, by loans, the 
failure of receipts from home.* 

An effort was made in 1642-43 to aid the weakness of 
the fourth joint-stock by a new sul)Scription. The sum 
produced was 105,000/.; but whether including or not 
including the previous subscription does not appear. Tins 
was deemed no more than what was requisite for a single 
voyage : of which the Company thought the real circum- 
stances might be concealed under a new name. They 
called it, the Pint General Voyaf/e,^ Of the amount, how- 
ever, of the ships, or the distribution of the funds, there 
is no information on record. For several years, from this 
date, no account whatever is preserved of the annual 
equii)nicnts of the Company. It would appear, from in- 
structions to the agents abroad, that, each year, funds had 
been supplied; but from what source is altogether un- 
known. The instructions sufficiently indicate that they 
were small ; and for this the unsettled state of the country, 
and the distrust of Indian adventure, will sufficiently 
account. 

In 1644, the Dutch followed the example of the English 
in forming a convention with the Portuguese at Goa. 
Though it is not pretended that in this any ji|,rtialiiy was 
shown to the Dutch, or any privilege granted to them 
which was withheld from the English, the Company found 

* Piece Goods is the term wliich, latterly at least, 1ms been chiefly CMnjiloycil 
by the Company and thdr agents, to denote tlic muslins and woven goods of 
India and Cliina in general. 

2 I’he date of tlie grant from Sri Kanga Haya, Kaja of Chandragheri, by 
whom the ground wa.s given, is tlie 1st of Man h, 1039. The chief of the he- 
tory of Armegaum, who removed thence to Madras, was Mr. Day, who was 
invited by the Naik, or local governor, to change tlie scat of the settlement. 
In compliment to the latter, the new station wa.s named after hi.s father, 
Chenappa-natan ; by which, or its abbreviation, Chcnna-p.atan, the town is 
known to the natives. Hamilton’s Gaxcteer.-*W. 

5 Bruce, i. 377, 393. « Ibid. 3b.\ 5 Ibid. 389, 390. 
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themselves, as usual, unable to sustain competition, and BOOK I 
complained of this convention as an additional source of chap. iu. 
misfortune.' 

In 1647-48, when the power of the parliament was su- 1648. 
preme, and the King a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, a 
new subscription was undertaken, and a pretty obvious 
policy was pursued. Endeavours were used to get as many 
as possible of the members of parliament to subscribe. If 
the members of the ruling body had a personal interest 
ill the gains of the Company, its privileges would not fail 
to bo both protected 'and enlarged. An advertisement, 
which fixed the time bej^onJ which ordinary subscribers 
would not be received, added, that, in deference to members 
of iiarliamcnt, a further period would b^ allowed to them, 
to consider the subject, and make their siibscriptioihs.- 

It appears not that any success attended this effort; 
and in 1640“50, the project of completing the fourth joint- 
stock was renewed, partly as a foundation for an Applica- 
tion to the Council of State, partly in hopes that the 
favours expected from the Council would induce the 
public to subscribe.^* 

Ill the memorial, presented on this occasion to the ruling 
powers, Courtcii’s Association was the principal subject of 
complaint. The consent of the King, iu 1639, to withdraw 
the license granted to tho.SG rivals, had not been carried 
into eftect ; nor liad the condition on which it liad been 
accorded, that of raising a respectable joint-stock, been 
fulfilled. The desi ruction, however, to which the Associa- 
tion of Courten saw themselves at that time condemned, 
deprived them of tlie spirit of enterprise : with tbe spirit 
of enterprise, the spirit of vigilance naturally disappeared : 
their proceedings from the time of this condemnation had 
been feeble and unprosperous : but their existence was a 
grievance in the eyes of the Company ; and an application 
which they had recently made for permission to form a set- 
tlement on the island of Assada, near Madagascar, kindled 
anew the Company’s jealousies and fears. What the Council 
proposed to both parties was, an agreement. But tlie Assada 
merchants, so Courten’s Association were now denominated, 
regarded joint-stock management with so much aversion, 
that, low as the condition was to which they had fallen, 
i Bruce, f. 407, 412, 423. 3 |bia.423. 3 Ibid. 434. 
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BOOK 1. they preferred a separate trade on their own funds to in- 
CHAP. III. corporation with the Company.' To prove, however, their 
desire of accommodation, they proposed certain terms, on 
1C50. which they would submit to forego the separate manage- 
ment of their own affairs. 

Objections were offered on the part of the Company ; 
but, after some discussion, a union was effected, nearly on 
the terms which the Assada merchants proposed.* 
cation was then made for an act to confirm and regulate 
the trade. The parliament passed a resolution, directing 
it to be carried on by a joint-stock ; but suspending for 
the present all further decision on the Company’s affairs.-^ 
A stock was formed, which, from the union recently accom- 
plished, was denominated the %inited joint-stock ; but in 
what manner raised, or how great the sum, is not disclosed. 
All we know for certain is, that two ships were fitted out 
in this season, and that they carried bullion with them to 
the amount of (50,000/.* 

The extreme inconvenience and embarrassment wliicli 
arose from the management, by the same agents, in the 
same trade, of a number of separate caintals, belonging 
to separate associations, began now to make themselves 
• seriously and formidably felt. From each of the presi- 
dencies complaints arrived of the difficulties, or ratlier 
the impossibilities, which they were required to surmount ; 
and it was urgently recommended to ol)tain, if it were 
practicable, an act of parliament to combine the whole of 
these separate stocks.'^ Under this confusion, we have 
hardly any information respecting the internal transactions 
of the Company at home. We know not so much as how 
the Courts- of Directors were formed ; whetTier there was 
a body of Directors for each separate fund, ^r only one 
body for the whole ; and if only one Court of Directors, 
whether they were chosen by the voices of the contributors 
to all tlie sei>arate stocks, or the contributors to one only ; 
whether, when a Court of Proprietors was held, the owners 
of all the separate funds met in one body, or the owners 
of each separate fund met by themselves, for the regulation 
of their own particular concern.® 

j Bruce, i. 435, 43G. 2 ib|,i. 437 , 43 ^. 3 jbia. 439,440. 

^ Ibid. 440. « Ibid. 441. 

® If we hear of committees of the several stocks ; the bodies of Directors 
were denominated committees. And if tliere were committees of the several 
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In 1651-52/ the English obtained in Bengal the first of BOOK I. 
those peculiar privileges, which were the forerunners of chap. m. 

their subsequent power. Among the persons belonging to ■■■' 

the factories, whom there was occasion to send to the Im- 
perial Court, it happened that some were surgeons ; one 
of whom is particularly named, a gentleman of the name 
of Boiightoh.2 Obtaining great influence, by the cures 
which they effected, they employed their interest in pro- 
moting the views of the Company. Favourable circum- 
stances were so well improved, that, on the payment of 
3000 rupees, a government license for an unlimited trade, 
without payment of customs, in the richest province of 
India, was happily obtained.® 

On the Coromandel coast, the wars, which then raged 
among the natives, rendered commerce difficult and un- 
certain ; and the Directors wore urged l)y the agent at 
Madras to add to the fortifications. This they refused, on 
the ground of expense. As it w'as inconvenient, however, 

stocks, how were they coustitutod ? Were they committees of Proprietors, or 
coiiiiiiittces of Directors ? AiiU were there any managers or Directors he* 
hides ? 

‘ An attempt was uvidc to estahlisli a factory at Patna, in 1G20. In 1G24, a 
firmaun was obtaiiu'd from Slialijchun Kebcr, pcnnilting the KngUsli to trade 
with liengal, but restrict in, u: them to tlio port of i’iplce ni Midnapovc» but the 
regular connexion uf tliu Ouiupany with Ikmgul did not commence till IG42; 
w'hen a lactory was estahlblied by Mr. Day, at Ihilasore. Driice, i. 394. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal. Hamilton’s Hindii.vtan.— W. 

• 'I’his is not (piitc correctly described. The surgeons of the Company’s 
ships had been occa.sionally employed by Moliammcdans of rank at Surat and 
other idaccs, and had acquired credit, Wlnlst Shah Jclian was in the Dekhun, 
one of his daiigidcrs wa.s dreadfully burnt: and, at the recoimnendation of the 
Vii/Jr, A.sud Khan, an c.xpre.s.s was ent to Surat for an English surgeon. The 
factory despatelic<i Mr. (lubriel Houghton, who was fortunate enough to cure 
the princess, and thereby acquired that favour with the emperor which he used 
to proeaire tiie privilege of free trade for the EiigliNh. He wa.s afterwards in ' 
the service of Prince Slnija, wliibt in the government of Bengal, and was thus 
enabled to secure attention to the firniaim of (he emperor. Hrifbe, i. 400. 

Stewart, History of Bengal, 2.)1. There is a niat'u-ial difference of dates in the 
two authorities; Hrueo places Mr. Boughlou’s mi^Moii in 1045, Stewart in 
1030: the latter, however, evidently confounds the luivileges procured by 
Houghton with the permission previously granted to the English to visit the 
port of Piplee. Aecording to Bruce, the iinnaun for free trade witli Bengal 
was not granted till 1051-52; but even this is not lorrcetly denominated a 
firmaun. In 1070 the Coiupuny’s agent writes, “ there doth not appear that 
there ever was any firmaun or royal eoinnund; but only u nishan or letter 
from Priiieo Shujah, and parwauas or warrants from the governors of the 
province; ” and he expresses his fear that tli;* trade, will be ruined for want of 
sucli authority, uiul the plea Air exaction affbnhd by the charge that tlie Eng- 
lihh bad traded custom-free for many years, w’ithout any right to be exempted. 

It was therefore detcrinincd to make an effort to obtain an imrei’iid firmaun ; 
and it was at last procured from Aurungzeb in lOso, after a disbursement of 
bribes to liis officers td' 50,000 rupees. By thi.s the trade of the English was 
made custom free in all places except Surat.— W. 

3 Bruce, i. 4G0, 4G3. 
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BOOK L to keep the business of this coast dependent on the distant 
cHAr. III. settlement of Bantam, Fort St. George was erected into a 
— — presidency in 1653-54.' 

1654. When the disputes began, which ended in hostilities 
between Cromwell and the Dutch, the Company deemed 
it a fit opportunity to bring forward those claims of theii*s 
which, amid the disti^actions of the government, had lain 
dormant for several years. Tho war which succeeded, 
favourable to the British arms in Europe, was extremely 
dangerous, and not a little iiijiiiious, to the feeble Company 
ill Inilia. On the appearance of a Dutch fleet of eight 
largo ships off Swally, in 1653-54, the English trade at 
»^urat was suspended. In tlio Gulf of Pei'sia, three of the 
Company’s ships were taken, and one destroyed. The 
whole of the coasting trade of the English, consisting of 
tho interchange of goods from one of their stations to 
another, became, under the naval superiority of tho Dutch, 
so hazardous, as to be nearly suspended ; and at Bantam, 
traffic seems to have been rendered wholly impracticablc.- 
As Cromwell soon reduced the Dutch to the necessity 
of desiring peace, and of submitting to it on terms nearly 
such as he tliought proper to dictate, a clause was inserted 
ill the treaty concluded at Westminster in 1654, in which 
they engaged to conform to whatever justice might pre- 
scribe regarding the massacre at Amboyna. It was agreed 
to name commissioners, four on each side, who should 
meet at London, and make an adjustment of the claims of 
the two nations. One remarkable, and not an ill-contrived 
condition was, that if the appointed commissioners should, 
within a specified time, be unable to agree, tho diflfereuces 
in question should bo sulmiitted to the judgment and ar- 
bitration of the Protestant Swiss Cantons.-* 

Tlic Commissionei’s met on tlie 30th of ASfgiist, 1654. 
Tile English Company, who have never found themselves 
at a loss to make out heavy claims for compensation, whe- 
ther it was their own government, or a foreign, with which 
they had to deal, stated their damages, asceHaiued by a 
series of accounts, from the year 1611 to the year 1652, at 
the vast amount of 2,695,099/. I5s. The Dutch, however, 
seem to have been a match for thorn. They too had their 
claims for compensation, on account of joint expenses 
» Bruce, i. 454, 4G2, 484. 2 Tbid. 458, 482, 4S4, 485. 3 Ibid. 48, 
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not paid, or injuries and losses sustained, amounting to BOOK L 
2,919,861/. 3s, 6d. It is impossible to pronounce with ac- chap. hi. 
curacy on the justice, comparative or absolute, of these — j-— 
several demands. Tliere is no doubt *that both were ex- 
cessively exaggerated. But if wo consider, that, under the 
domineering ascendancy which the Protector had acquired, 
it was natural for the English to overbear, and expedient 
for the Dutch to submit ; while wo observe, that the award 
pronounced by the Commissioners, allotteil to the English 
no more than 85,000/., to be paid by two instalments, wo 
shall not find any reason, distinct from national partiality, 
to persuade us, that the balance of extravagance was 
greatly on the side of the Dutch. All the satisfaction 
obtained for the massacre of Amboyna, even by the award 
of the same Commissioners, was 3,615/., to be paid to the 
heirs or executors of tlioso who had suliered.* Poluroon 
was given up to the English, but not worth receiving. 

Various occurrences strongly mark the sense which 
ai)pears to have been generally entertained, of tlic impro- 
htablo nature of joint-stock. That particular body of 
proprietors, including the As.'^ada merchants, to whom the 
united joint-stock belonged, luesentod to the Council of 
State, in 1654, two separate petitions; in which they 
prayed, that the East India Company should no longer 
proceed exclusively on the jjrinciple of a joint-stock trade, 
but that the owners of the separate funds should have 
authority to employ their own capital, servants, and ship- 
ping, in the way wliioh they themselves should deem most 
to their own advantage.- The power and consequence of 
the Directors werc threatened ; and they hastened to pre- 
sent those pleas, which are used as their best weapons of 
dcfenco to the present day. Expcrieiico had proved the 
necessity of a joint-stock ; since the trade Jiad been car- 
ried on by a joint-stock during forty years. Such compe- 
titions as those with the Portuguese and the Dutch could 
only be supported by the strength of a joint-stock. The 
equipments for the India trade required a capital so lai’go 

* Bruce, I. 491. 

2 Tlie reasons on wliicli tliey 'supported their request, ns stated in their 
petition, exhibit so just a view ol tlie infirmities of joint-stock manajyeinent, as 
compared with that of individuals, pursuing their own interests, that they are 
higldy worthy of inspection as a si>eciinen of the talents and knowledge of the 
men by whom joint stock was now opposed. See Bruce, I 618. 
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BOOK T. as a joint-stock alone could afford. The failure of Courten’s 
cHAr. III. experiment proved that voyages on any other principle 

■ - could not succeed. The factories requisite for the Indian 

1654. trade could be estaldished only by a joint-stock, the East 
India Company having factories in the dominions of no 
less than fourteen different sovereigns. The native princes 
required engagements to make good the losses which they 
or their subjects might sustain at the hands of Englishmen ; 
and to this a joint-stock company alone was competent. 

On these grounds, they not only prayed that the trade by 
‘ joint-stock should be exclusively continued ; but that, as 

it had been impracticable for some time to obtain sufficient 
subscriptions, additional encouragement should be given by 
new privileges ; and, in particular, that assistance should be 
granted sufficient to enable them to recover and retain the 
Spice Islands.* 

In their reply, the body of petitioners, who were now dis- 
tinguished by the name of ^lerchant Adventurers, chiefly 
dwelt upon the signal want of success which had attended 
the trade to India, during forty years of joint-stock manage- 
ment. They disserted, that private direction and separate 
voyages would have been far more profitable; as the [)roS" 
perity of those open Companies, the Turkey, Muscovy, and 
Eastland Companies, sufficiently proved. They claimed a 
right by agreement, to a share in tlie factories and privi- 
leges of the Company in India; and stated that they were 
fitting out fourteen ships for the trade.* They might have 
still further represented, that every one of the arguments 
advanced by the Directors, without even a single exception, 
w<rs a mere assumption of the thing to be 4 )roved. That 
the trade had, during forty years, or four hundred year>, 
been carried on by a joint-stock, proved nttb that, by a 
different mode, it would not have yielded much greater 
advantage ; if the trade had been iu the highest degree 
improsperous, it rather proved that the management had 
been proportionally defective. The Directors assorted, that 
in meeting competition, private adventure would altogether 
fail ; though with their joint-stock they had so ill sustained 
competition, that Courten’s Association had threatened to 
drive them out of every market in which they had appeared, 
and they themselves had repeatedly and solemnly declared 
' Bruce, i. 492, 403. 2 Ibid, 494. 
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to government, that unless the license to Courten were BOOK I. 
withdrawn, the ruin of the East India Company was sure. chap. m. 
With regard to mercantile competition, at any rate, the skill ■ ' ■ ■ ■■ — 
and vigilance of individuals, transacting for their own in- 
fcerest, was sure to be a more powerful instrument than the 
imbecility and negligence of joint-stock management ; and 
as to warlike competition, a few ships of war, with a few 
companies of marines, employed by the government, would 
have yielded far more security than all the efforts AYhich a 
feeble joint-stock could make. The failure of Courten’s As- 
sociation was sufficiently accounted for by the operation of 
pai’ticular causes, altogether distinct from the general cir- 
cuuistauces of the trade ; the situation, in fact, in which the 
jealousy and influence of the Company had placed them. 

Factories were by no means so necessary as the Comi)any 
ignorantly supposed, and interestedly strove to make others 
believe ; as they shortly after found to their cost, when 
they were glad to reduce the greater number of those which 
they had established. Where factories were really useful, 
it would bo for the interest of all tlic traders to support 
them. And all would join in an object of common utility 
in India, as they joined in every other quarter of the globe. 

As to the native princes, tliero was no such difficulty as 
die Company pretended : nor would individual uierchanta 
iiave been less successful tlian the directors of a joint- 
stock, in finding the means of prosecuting the trade. 

These contending pretensions were referred to a com- 
uiittee of the Council of Stato; and they, without coming 
:o a decision, remitted tlie subject to the Protector and 
Jouiicil, as too difficult and inqiortaut for the judgment of 
my inferior tribunal.' 

Nothing could exceed the confusion which, from the 
clashing interests of the owners of the separate stocks, 

;iow raged in the Company’s affairs. There were no less 
hail three parties who set up claims to the Island of 
hlaroon, and to the compensation money which had been 
btained from the Dutch ; the respective proprietors of tho 
bird, fourth, and united joint-stocks. I’lie proprietors of 
ihe third joint-stock claimed the whole, as tho fourth joint- 
stock and united stock were not in existence at the time 
when the debt obtained from tho Dutch was iiiciirred ; 

• Bruce, i. 503. 
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and they prayed that the money might be lodged in safe 
and responsible hands, till govorment should determine 
the question. The ownei*s of the two other stocks de- 
manded that the money should be divided into three 
equal shares, for the three several stocks, and that they 
should all have equal rights to the Island of Polaroon, 

Five arbitrators, to whom the dispute was referred, were 
chosen by the Council of State. In the meantime, Crom- 
well proposed to borrow the 85,000/. which had been paid 
by the Dutcli, and which could not be employed till ad- 
judged to whom it belonged. 

The Directors, however, had expected the fingering of 
the money, and they advanced reiisons why it should be 
immediately placed in their hands. The pecuniary dis- 
tresses of the Company were great. The different stocks 
were 50,000/, in debt ; and many of the Proprietors were 
in difficult circumstances. From gratitude to the Pro- 
tector, however, they wouhl make exertions to spare him 
50,000/., to bo repaid in eighteen months by instalments, 
provided the remaining 35,000/. were immediately assigned 
them, to pay their most pressing debts, and make a divi- 
dend to the Proprictons.* It thus api)ears, that those 
Directors wanted to forestall the decision of the question, 
and to distribute the money at their own pleasure, befoi’o 
it was known to whom it belonged. .\t the same time, it 
is matter of curious uncertainty who these Directors were, 
whom they represented, by wliat set or sets of Proprietors 
they were chosen, or to whom they were rcspoiisilde. 

While tills di.sf)ute wa.s yet undecided, the Merchant 
Adventurers, or Proprietors of the united stgck, obtained 
a commission from the Protector to fit out four ships for 
the Indian trade, under the management of a 'uommittce." 
We are made acquainted upon this occasion with a very 
interesting fact. The news of this event being carried to 
Holland, it was inteiq)reted, and understood, by the Dutch, 
as being an abolition of the exclusive charter, and the 
adoption of the new measure of a free and open trade. 
The interests of the Dutch Company made them se^, in 
this supposed revolution, consequences very different from 
those which the interests of the English Directors made 
them behold or pretend that they beheld in it. Instead 
1 IJruco,f.r;O3,00l. 5 I M.5'8, 
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of rejoicing at the loss of a joint-stock in England, as they 
ought to have done, if by joint-stock alone the trade of 
their rivals could be successfully carried on ; they were 
filled with dismay at the prospect of freedom, as likely to 
produce a trade with which competition on their part 
would be vain.' 

Meanwhile the Company, as well as the Merchant Ad- 
venturers, were employed in the equipment of a fleet. The 
petition of the Company to the Protector for leave to 
export bullion, specified the sum of 15,000^., and the fleet 
consisted of three ships. They continued to press the 
government for a decision in favour of their exclusive 
privileges; and in a petition which they presented in 
October, 1656, affirmed, that the great number of shi 2 )s 
.sejit by individuals under licenses, had raised the price of 
India goods from 40 to fiO per 'cent., and reduced that of 
English commodities in the same 2 U’oi)ortion. The Council 
resolved at last to come to a decision. After some inquiry, 
they gave it as their advice to the Protector to continue 
the exclusive trade and the joint-stock ; and a committee 
of the Council was, in conse( 2 Ucnce, appointed to consider 
the terms of a charter.- 

While tlic want of funds almost annihilated the opera- 
tions of the C\;mpany\s agents in every 2 )art of India ; and 
while they coitqdaincd that the competition of the ships 
of the l\[crchant Adventurers rendered it, as usual, im- 
practicable for them to ti'ade with a jirofit in the markets 
of India, the Dutch pursued their advantages against the 
PorUigiicso, fidioy had ac([iurc(l jmssession 6f the island 
of Ceylon, and in the year 16oG 57, blockaded the port of 
Goa, after which they meditated an attack upon the small 
island of Din, which commanded the entrance into the 
harbour of Swally. From the success of these enterprises 
they expected a complete command of the navigation 
on that side of India, and the power of imposing on the 
English trade duties under which it W’ould be unable to 
stand.® 

1 Thurloe’s State Tapor?. iil. 80. Anderson says, ** The merchants of 
Amstenlam, having? heard that the Lord I’rotcotor would dissolve the Kast 
India Company at liOndon, and declare the navigation and commerce to the 
Indies to be free and open, were Kreatly alarmed ; considerinj,' such a incasui'C 
ns ruinous to their own Ka*;! India Comi);my.” Anderson’s History of ConN 
incrce, in Miicpherson’s Annals, ii. 4o9. See Unioc, i. filS. 

^ Hnicc, i. r)14-.')PI. 3 Ibid, 522-529. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

From the Coalition between the Company and the Merchant 
Adventurers, till the Project for a new and a rival East 
India Company. 

A fter the decision of the Council of State in favour of 
the joint-stock scheme of trading to India, the Com- 
pany and the Merchant Adventurers efFcctcd a coalition. 
On the strength of this union a new subscription, in 
1657-58, was opened, and filled up to the amount of 
786,000/.^ Whether the expected charter had been actually 
received is not ascertained.^ 

The first operation of the new body of subscribers was 
the very necessary one of forming an adjustment with the 
owners of the preceding funds. A negociation w as opcncil 
for obtaining the tiunsfer of the factories, establishments, 
and privileges in India. After the lofty terms in whicli 
the Directors had always spoken of these privileges ami 
possessions, when placing them in the list of reasons for 
oi)posing an open trade, we are apt to be surprised at the 
smallness of the sum which, after all, and “though situated 
in the dominions of fourteen diftereht sovereigns,” they 
were found to bo worth. They wore made over in full 
right for 20,000f., to be paid in two instalments. The 
ships, merchandise in store, and other trading commodities 
of the i)receding adventurers, were taken by the new sub- 
scribers at price; and it was agreed that the sharers in 
the former trade, who on that account had property in the 
Indies, should not traffic on a separate fund, but, after 
a specified term, should carry the amount of such property 
to the account of the new stock.^ There was, in this man- 
ner, only one stock now in the hands of the Directors, and 


> iJruce, I. 529. 

2 liriicc, upon whose authority tliia tranNnrtion Is described, states the mat 
ter rather ditl'ercntly; he wiy.s; “That the cliurter was {^ranted in this season 
will appear, from the reference made to it in tJie petition of tlic Kast-India 
Company, though no copy of it can be discovered among tbc records of tlio 
state or of tlie Company.”— loc. cit. In a letter from Fort St. George to the 
factory of Surat, dated 12tU July, IG.'iS, it is stated that the Rlackmewre, wbioli 
had arrived from England on the i2th of June, had “posted away with nil 
haste, after His Highness the Lord Protector had signed the Company’s Char- 
ter.”-W. 

3 Bruce, i. 629, 530. 
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they had one distinct interest to pursue ; a prodigious im- BOOK 1. 
provcment on tlie preceding confusion and embarrass- chap. iv. 

incut, when several stocks were managed, and as many 

contending interests pursued at once. 

Some new regulations were adopted f >r the conduct of 
affairs. Tlie wliolc of the iiictories and presidencies were 
rendered subordinate to tlie President and Council at 
Surat. Tlie presidencies, however, at Fort St. George and 
at Bantam wore continued ; the factories and agencies on the 
Coromandel coast and in Bengal being made dependent on 
the former, and tliosc in tlio southern islands on the latter.^ 

As heavy complaints had been made of trade carried 
on, for their own account, by the agents and servants of 
the Company, who not only acted as the rivals, but neg- 
lected and betrayed tlie interests, of their mastei*s, it was 
proliibitcd, and, in compensation, additional salaries al- 
lowed,- 

After these preliminary proceedings, the first fleet was 
des[)atclied. It consist cd of live ships; one for Madras 
carrying 15,500/. in bullion; one for Bengal; and three for 
Surat, Persia, and Bantam.*'* The following year, that is 
the season 1058-50, one ship was consigned to Surat, one 
to Fort St. George, and two to Bantam. The latter were 
dii’cctcd to touch at Foi’t St. George to obtain coast clothes 
for the islands, and to return to Bengal and Fort St. George 
to take in Bengal and Coromandel goods for Kuropo. In- 
structions were given to make great efforts for I’ccovcring 
a shai’o of the spice trado.^ Bantam, however, was at this 
time Idockaded by the Dutch, and no accounts were this 
year received of the tratlic in the southern islands.*’ 

The operations of the new joint-stock were not more 
prosperous than those of the old. Transactions at the 
several factories were feiible and unsuccessful For two 
years, KJofl-OO, and IGfiO-fll, there is no account of the 
Company's eqnijimeids; and their advances to India were 
no doubt small.® “The (‘inbarrassed state of the Company’s 

* HriK’C, i. 2 3 Ibul, .')33. 

* llnice, r)3!»,540. TIu’ state of intcivst, imtli in Iiulia luul Kn;il:nnl, an^cars 

incalontally in the accounts nve'ved by the Com]ianyfroin the a^a'nts at Surat, 
in the year Those HL'^ents, after stating tl>e narrowness of the funds 

placed at their disposal, reeominend to the Dlreidors rather to borrow money 

England, which could easily be done at 4 ]»er cent., than leave them to take 
up money in India at S or 1) ]»er cent. Had, ;)42 

^ llruce, .'>44. ^ Ibid, ri4!J--.WI. 
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BOOR I. funds at this particular period,” says Mr. Bruce, “may 
CHAP. IV. be itifcrrcd from tlic resolutions they had taken to relin- 

quish uuiny of ilieir out-stations, and to limit their trade 

1G(U. Peninsula of India to the presidencies of KSurat and 

Fort St, George, and tliciv subordinate factories.”^ 

Meanwhile Cromwell had died, and Cliaiics IT. ascended 
• the throne. Amid the arrangements which took place 
between England and the continental ])()wcrs, the Com- 
pany were careful to press on the attention of governniont 
a list of grievances, which they represented th('mselves as 
still enduring at tlie hands of tlie Dutch; and an ord(',r 
. was obtained, empowering thorn to take possession of the 
island of Polaroon. They afterwards conqdaiticd that it 
was delivered to them in such a state of prepared desola- 
tion, as to be of no value.- The truth is, it was of little 
value at best. 

On every change in the government of tlie country, it 
had been an iiiiporlant object with tho(A)m[)any to obtain 
a confirmation of tlieir exclusive privih‘g(‘s. The iisinil 
policy was nob neglected, on the accession of (diai’les IL.; 
and a petition svas presented to him for a I'enewal of tin* 
East India charter. As there api^ears not to have been,ui 
that time, any body of opponents to make interest or im- 
portunity for a cmitrary measure, it was fur easier to grant 
without impiiry, than to inquire and refuse; ami (diaries 
and his ministers had a predilection for easy rules of go- 
vernment. A charter, bearing date the I5rd of April, KKJ!, 
was a<‘eordjngly granted, confirming tlie ancient privileges 
of the C()m[)aiiy, and vesting in them authority to make 
peace and war with any jn'ince or people, ilTIt being Chris- 
tians; and to seize unlicensed persons witld,n their limits 
and send them to England.^ The two last were important 
privileges ; and, with the riglit of administering justice 
consigned almost all the powers of gove^’iinumt to the 
discretion of the Dii’cctors and their servants. 

It iL})peai’s not that, on this oeeasioii, tlie expedient of 
a new subscrijitioii for obtaining a. ca[)ilal was attonijited. 
A new a<Ijiistnieiit with regard to the privileges and 
dead stock in India would liave been re(|uircd. The joint- 
stock was not as yot a definite and invariable* sum, placed 
beyond tlie power vof resumption, at the disposal of the 
I IJiuec, i. 555. 2 lliid, 553. 554. 3 Ibid, 557 , 
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Company, the shares only transferable by purchase and 
sale in the market. The capital was variable and fluctuat- 
ing; formed by the sums which, on the occasion of each 
voyage, the individuals, who were free of the Company, 
chose to pay into the hands of the Directors, receiving cre- 
dit for the amount in the Company’s books, and propor- 
tional dividends on the profits of the voyage. Of this 
stock 500^. entitled a proprietor to a vote in the general 
courts; and the shares wore transferable, even to such as 
were not free of the Company, upon paying 51 . for admis- 
sion.* 

Of the amount either of the shipping or stock of the 
first voyage upon the renewed charter we have no account ; 
but the instructions sent to India prescribed a reduction 
of the circle of trade. In the following year, 1662-63, two 
ships Si^iled for Surat, with a cargo in goods and bullion, 
amounting to 65,000^^ of which it would appear that 
28,300^. was consigned to Fort St. George. Next season 
there is no account of ccpiipments. In 1664-65, two ships 
were sent out with the very limited value of 16,0004 The 
following season, the same number only of ships was 
equipped ; and the value in money and goods consigned to 
Surat was 20,6004; whether any thing in addition was af- 
forded to Fort St. George does not appear; there was 
no consignment to Bantam. In 1666-67, the equipment 
seems to have consisted but of one vessel, consigned to 
Surat with a value of 16,0004^ 

With these inadequate means, the operations of the 
Company in India were by necessity languid and humble. 
At Surat the out-factories and agencies were suppressed. 
Instructions were given to sell the English goods at low 
rates, for the purpose of ruining the interlopers. The 
Dutch, however, revenged the private traders ; and, by the 
iornpetition of their powerful capital, rendered the Com- 
pany’s business diflicult and unprofitable.^ On the Coro- 
mandel coast the wars among the native chiefs, and the 
overbearing influence of the Dutch, cramped and threatened 
bo extinguish the trade of the English. And at Bantam, 
where the Dutch power was most sensibly felt, the feeble 

1 Andci ion’s History of Commerce, in Maepberson’s Annals, ii. 495, G05. 

2 lirnce, il. 108, 119, 152, 180. 

® Ibid. 110, 138, 167, 15.S, 174. 
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BOOK I. resources of their rivals hardly sufficed to keep their 

CHAP. IV. business alive.' 

During these years of weakness and obscurity, several 

1662- f)7. events occurred, which, by their consequences, proved to 
be of considerable importtiuce. The island of Bombay was 
ceded to the King of England as part of the dowry of the 
Infanta Catharine; and a fleet of five men of war com- 
manded by the Earl of Marlborough, with 500 troops 
commanded by Sir Abraham Shipman, were sent to I’e- 
ceive the possession. The armament arrived at Bombay 
on the 18th of September, 16G2; but the governor evaded 
the cession. The English understood the treaty to include 
Salsette and the other dependencies of Bombay. As it 
was not precise in its terms, the Portuguese denied that 
it referred to anything more than the island of Bombay. 
Even Bombay they refused to give up, till further instruc- 
tions, on the pretext that the letters or patent of the King 
did not accord with the usages of Portugal. The coiu- 
niander of the armament applied in this emergency to the 
Company’s President, to make arrangements for receiving 
the trooi)s and ships at Surat, as the men were dying by 
long confinoriient on board. But that magistrate repre- 
sented the danger of incurring the suspicion of the Mogul 
government, which would produce the seizure of the Com- 
pany’s investment, and the ex[)uls’on of their servants 
from the country. In these circumstances the Earl of 
Marlborough took his resolution of returning with the 
King’s ships to England ; but Sir Abraham Shipman, it 
was agreed, should land the troops on the island of Ango- 
divah, twelve leagues distant from Goa. (ii the arrival of 
the Earl of Marlborough in England, in 1663, the King 
remonstrated with the government of Poi^tugal, but ob- 
tained unsatisfactory explanations ; and all intention of 
parting with the dependencies of Bombay was denied. 
The situation, in the meantime, of the troops at Angedivah 
proved extremely unhealthy ; their numbers were greatly 
reduced by disease ; and the commander made ofier to the 
President and Council at Surat, to cede the King’s rights 
to the Company. This offer, on consultation, the President 
and Council declined ; as well because, without the autho- 
rity of the King, the grant was not valid, as because, 
1 llruce, ii. 130, 1A9. 
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in their feeble condition, they were unable to take pos- 
session of the place. After Sir Abraham Shipman and the 
greater part of the trooi)s had died by famine and disease, 
Mr. Cooke, on whom the command devolved, accepted of 
Bombay on the terms which the Portuguese were pleased 
to prcs(;ribe : renounced all claim to the contiguous islands ; 
and allowed the Portuguese exemption from the payment 
of customs. This couvontion the King refused to ratify, 
as contrary to the terms of his ti*eaty with Portugal ; but 
sent out Sir Gervase Lucas to assume the government of 
the place. As a few years’ experience showed that the 
government of Bombay cost more than it produced, it was 
once more ofiered to the Company; and now accejhed. 
The grant bears date in 1668. Bombay was “ to be held 
of the King in free and common soccage, as of the manor 
of East Greenwich, on the payment of the annual rent of 
lOA in gold, on the 30th of September, in each year;” and 
with the place itself wiis conveyed authority to exercise 
all political powers, necessary for its defence and govern- 
ment.^ 

Subterfuges of a similar kind were invented by the 
Dutch to evade the cession of the island of Polaroon, 
The Governor pretended that he could not deliver up the 
island without instructions from the Governor of Banda; 
and the Governor of Banda pretended that Ikj could nob 
give such instructions without receiving authority from 
the Governor- General of Batavia. After much delay and 
negotiation, the cession was made in 1665; but not, if wo 
believe the Englisli accounts, till the Dutch had so far 
exterminated tlie inhabitants and tlie spice-trees, tliat the 
acquisition was of little importance. On the recommence- 
ment, however, of hostilities between England and Holland, 
the Dutch made hiuste to expel the English, and to re- 
occupy the island. And by the treaty of Breda, both 
Polaroon and Damm, on which the English liad attempted 
an establishment, were finally ceded to the Dutch.* 

In the beginning of 1664, Sivajee, the founder of the 
Mahratta power, in the coui*se of his predatory warfare 
against the territories of the Mogul Sovereign, attacked 
the city of Surat. The inhabitants fled, and the Governor 

1 liruce, ii. 104, 100, 120, 134, 141, 155, 1G8, 109. Macphcrsoii's Annals, 
ii. 503. 

2 Ibid. 132, 161, 184, 
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BOOK I. shut himself up in the castle. The Company’s servants, 
( HAP. IV, however, taking shelter in the fiictory, stood upon their 

defence, and having called in the shij^s’ crews to their aid, 

1063-68. jiiade gQ brave a resistance that Sivajee retired after pillag- 
ing the town. The gallantry and success of this enterprise 
so pleased the Mogul government, as to obtain its thanks 
to the President, and new privileges of trade to the Com- 
pany.^ The place was again approached by the same 
destructive enemy in 1670, when the principal part of the 
Company’s goods was transpoi'ted to Svvally, and lodged 
on board the ships. The English again defended them- 
selves siicccsi^fully, though some lives were lost, as well as 
some property in their detached warehouses.^ 

1 Scant justice is (lone to the Company’s servants in this brief notice of a 
conduct highly remarkable for cool ami resolute courajje. Siv.yee’s n])proach 
to within fifteen miles of Surat was unnonneed on the mornin!,Mjf the ftth of 
January, upon which the ('lovernor retired into tlie castle, and the inhabitants 
fied from every part of the city except that adjju cnt to the factory. In the 
eveninif the Mahrattas entered, and part blockaded the castle, whilst the rest 
plundcnjd and set fire to the houses. Durinj; that nijjht and the followinj' 
day repeated demands and menaces were sent to the fictory, but they wen^ 
all met witli terms of defiance. “ We replied to Sivajee, " says the despatch 
to tltc Court dat(‘d the ‘26th January, 1664, “we were here on purpose to 
maintain tlie house to the »leath of the last man, and therefore not to delay 
liis coiiiin;^ U]ton us.” It (l()(*s not ap^Hiar that any organized attack was made 
upon the factory, but the Mahrattas assembled in coiishieraWe numbers before 
it, and broke into an adjolnini? house. To prevent their establishing them- 
selves in a situation from which they might offer serious annoyance, a sally 
wa> made from tlie factory which had the effect of (lislodudiig the assailants, 
and putting them to tiiglit, with some loss and th (te men wouniled on the part 
of the Kiigllsli ; this success was followed up with .spirit— the plundered house 
was occupied-several sorties were made, and juished even to the gates of the 
castle, and the neigh bon rluKid for near a (piarter of a mile round was clcare*! 
of the enemy. No further attempts were made to molest tlie factoiy or its 
vicinity during the three days that Sivajee continued in possession of the town, 
and the inha!)itants of the quarter in which the factory was situated “wert^ 
very thankful in their acknoM'ledgments, blessing and praising the English 
nation,” to whosi; valour they iiserilied their exemption iiconi the calumitit^s 
which had desolated the re.st of the city. The governor presented .Sir (1 
Oxenden with a (Ires.s of lumour, and recommended the interests of tlie Com- 
pany to Aurungzeb. ' ' • 

The emperor in the first instance remitted the customs at Surat for one year 
in favour of all merclmnt.s, and subsequently granted a perpetu.il remission of 
a (xirtion of the duties to tlie English in particular. I'he despatch from Surat 
state.s the proportion to he one half, but the translation (tf the Hush- ul-hookuin, 
in the Itecords, says a half percent.; and in the ftrmaiiti granted on tlie 26th 
June, 1667, the amount is stated at one per cent, out of three, the ordinary 
Impost. A more important provision of the flrmauii i.s exemption from all 
transit charges on any pretext whatever. — W. 

^ Ilruce, li. 144, 14.5, 2H4.— M. According to Orme, the English and Dutch 
factories were free on tliis, and on the former irruption, from cither molesta- 
tion or demand.— I'ragmenta, 14, ‘2.5. A very extraordinary statement, as he 
Iiad access to the public records, which tell a very ditferent story. On this 
occasion, as on the former, the English factory was defended with spirit, “ the 
enemy,” says the letter from Surat, “found such hot service from our liousc, 
that they left us." Subsequently a parley was held with “ the Captain of the 
Brigade,” who agreed to refrain from further molestation, and “ the house wus 
quiet fur two days.” On the third day they again appeared before the factory, 



comi'any’s servants disobedient. ei) 

At this period occurred one of the first instances of BOOK I. 
refractory and disobedient conduct on the part of the chav. iv. 

Company’s servants. This is a calamity to which they 

have been much less fre(iucntly exposed, than, from the 
distance and employment of those servants, it would have 
been reasonable to expect. The effoits of the Directors to « 

suppress the trade, which their agents carried on for their 
own account, had not been very successful. Sir Edward 
Winter, the cliicf servant at Fort St. Ceorge, was ^is[)ectcd 
of this delinquency, and in consequence recalled. When 
Mr.Foxcroft, however, who was sent to suj)ersede him, 

.arrived at Fort St. (leorge, in June, 16G5, Sir Edward, in- 
stead of resigning, [daced his intended successor in con- 
finement, under a pretext which it was easy to make, that- 
he had uttered disloyal expressions against the King’s 
government. Notwithstanding remonstrances and cinn- 
mands, he maintained himself in the goveniuient of the 
place till two sliips arrived, in August, l()f)8, with peremp- 
tory orders from the Company, strengthened by a com- 
mand from tlie King, to resign ; when his courage failed 
him, and ho complied. He retired to ^fasulipatam, a 
station of the Dutch, till the resentment excited against 
him in England should cool ; and hi.s name appears no 
more in the annals of the ( ’ompany.' 

In Bengal the J^aiglisli factory at Hoogly- had been in- 
volved in an unha[)[)y dispute with the Mogul government, 


“threatening that they would take or burn it to the ground.; hut Mr. Muster 
stood in Ml resolute a iiosture that the C:i]ituin, not willinj; to Inuard liis men, 
with nmeh ado kept them hack, and sent a man into tin* uoiisc to advise Mr. 
Master what was fit to be done.” In eonse«ineiu’e of this eoimmmieati()n ii 
complimentary present was sent to Sivajee by two of tlie Comjiany’s servants; 
he received them kindly, “ tellinjc them that the KnglMi and he vere very 
Kood friends, anil pulling his hand into their hands told them that he could do 
the Knpilisli no wroiij;, and that this his hand was better than any 

’Colli’ to oblif;e him tln-reto.” Sivajee w-as in fact desirous to eoneiliate the 
En;?lisli, in order to induce them to return to Uuj.ipore, where they had for- 
merly had a factory, wliieli tliey had abandoned in consequence of his e.\ac- 
tions. The loss of their trade had Injured tin* town of Kajajiore, and dimi- 
nished tliii .Muhratta’s revenue from it. Sivajee inimediately afterwards left 
Surat. The rrcncli had saved their factory, by payinj? ^ eontrilmthm. The 
Dutch factory was without tlie town, and was not attacki’d, and tliese eireiim- 
stances, with the interview between Sivajee and the Eni^lish, inspired the 
Mogul Government with coiisidenihle distrust of the Europeans at Surat.— W, 

1 Bruce, il. 17‘1. ‘24.). 

2 The English were first permitted to establish a factory at Hoogly, 1040, in 
the early part of shiih Shuja’s government of BeiiKul. Hamilton. Stewart, 
2.12. Bniee says, the agents and factors at Fort St. fieorge, sent Captain 
Hrockhaven, to attempt to establish a factory at Hourly, about 1050 ; i. 
4.34.- W. 
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ROOK 1. on account of a junk which they imprudently seized on 
CHAP. IV. the river Ganges. For scvei’al years this incident had been 

used as a pretext for molesting them.* In the 

1GG3-C8. chief at ^Madras sent an agent to endeavour to reconcile 
them with ]\[eer Jumlah, the Nabob of Bengal; and to 
establish agencies at Balasore and Cossiml)iizar.2 The 
Company’s funds, however, were too confined to ])ush to 
any extent the trade of the rich province of l>ongal. 

The scale was very small on which, at this time, the 
Company’s appointments were formed. In 1()G*2, Sir 
George Oxendcii was elected to be President and chief 
Director of all their affaii's at Surat, and all other their facto- 
ries in the north jmrts of India, from Zeilon to the Hod Sea,” 
at a salary of 300/. and with a gratuity of ’iOO/. per annum as 
compensation for private trade. Private trader in tlie hands 
of their servants, and still more in those of others, the Com- 
pany were now most earnestly labouring to su])j)rcss. Direc- 
tions were given to seize all unlicensed tradei’s and send 
them to England ; and no exertion of the great powers intni- 
sted to the company was to be spared, to annihilate the race 
of merchants who trenched upon the monopoly, and to 
whom, under the disrespectful name otinterloj)ers, they 
ascribed a great [)art of their imbecility and doprc'ssion.® 
Th(;ir determination to crush all those of their country- 
men who dared to add themselves to the list of their com- 
petitors, hxiled not to give rise to instances of great hard- 
ship and calamity. One was rendered famous by thc 
altercation which in lf)66 it ])roduced between the two 
houses of })arliamcnt. Thomas Skinnei’, a merchant, fitted 
out a vessel in IGoT. The agents of the (Jompany seized 
his si) ip and merchandise in India, his hoiise^and tlie is- 
land of Barella, whicli lie had bought of the King of Jam- 
bee.'^ They even denied him a passage home ; and ho was 
obliged to travel over land to Europe. The sufferer failed 

* Tt could not hiivi! been us<(l for nniny yciirs, as it occurred only in 
ir.G()-(;i ; and Sliup.who invariably t;neourn>;t‘d the, Kiijrlisli, governed IJeiig.il 
in IGM). H(! then took up ariiis to assert his claim to the throne. After he 
was rlefcated 1)y nir Jumhi, that treneral ilctuiued some Knglisli boats laden 
with salt])Ctre, at Ka.jmahal, mid it was in rc]>risal that the Knglish seized one 
of his bouts at lloofrly: the diflcrencc was speedily adjusted. Stewart, 286.— W. 
a liriice, i.660 ; ii. 110, 131. a Ibid. ii. 107-109. 

< damhi is a di'.frict on the east coast of Sumatra, with a navigable river; 
the island of Barella is not noticed l)y Marsden, History of Sumatra. It is 
the Piilf) Brawl of tlte Hec»)rds, a barren and unoccupied island, about eight 
leagues in eom])ass. The Company’s agents write, that no good was to 1x3 
done with the island, unless people were sent to plant it.— W. 
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not to 8eek redress, by presenting his complaint to the 
government, and after some importunity it was referj’ed 
first to a committee of the Council, and next to the House 
of Peers. When the Company were, ordered to answer, 
they refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Peers, 
on the ground that they were only a court of appeal, and 
not competent to (lcci(le in the first resort. The objection 
was overruled. The Company appealed to the House of 
Commons ; tlie Lords were highly inflamed; and, proceed- 
ing to a decision, awarded to the petitioner, >5,000/. The 
Commons were now enraged in their turn; and being on- 
able to gratify their resentments upon the House of i^eers, 
which was the cause of them, they were pleased to do so 
u[)on the unfortunate gentleman who had already paid so 
dearly for the crime (whatever its amount) of infringing 
the Company’s monopoly. He was sent a prisoner to the 
Tower, d'he Lords, whom these proceedings filled with 
indignation, voted the i)etitiou of the Company to the 
Lower House to be false and scandalous. Upon this tlio 
Commons resolved that whoever sliould execute the sen- 
tence of tlio other Iiouse in favour of Skinner, was a be- 
trayer of tlie rights and liberties of the Commons of Eng- 
land, and an infringer of tlie privileges gf their house. To 
such a lioight did those contentions proceed, that the King 
.adjoui'iied the parliament seven times; and when the coii- 
trovei'sy after an intermission revived, he sent for both 
houses to Whitehall, and by his personal persuasion in- 
duced them to (U’ase from tlieir journals all their votes, 
resolutions, and otiier acts relating to iho subject. A 
contest, of wliich both parties were tired, being thus ended, 
the smu’itice and ruin of an individual appeared, as usual, 
of little importance : Skinner had no redness.* 

Another class of comi)ctitors excited the fears and 

* Maepherson’s Annals, ii. 49:i.— M. If Skinnor’s claims were just, and 
were yct^isre^runlcd, tlic* likiine iV'ts not with those who disputed liis elainis, 
but those who ^ave judgment in his favour, with the House of Lords; and 
whatever hardship he persoually sustained, was the act, not of the Last India 
Company, but of the House of Commons. The Comi).iny,in any case, are free 
from culpability. As to their conduct in scizini; his ship .ind proiau'ty, it may 
be doubted if tlie case is aectirately stated by Maepherson, the only authority 
here followed. Tliornus Skinner was preceded at Jambi by hi.s brother, 
Frederick Skinner, as n^rent of the merchant adventiin’rs. On the union of 
the two Companies, lie was directed to transfer his auency to jicrnnis sent out 
by them. After some little delay, he assented, ami (juilted .Iambi, makintf 
over his assets to the united stock, together with his debts, which amounted 
to 24,000 dollars. The property then, whatever it might have been, w'as not 
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BOOK I. jealousies of the Company. Colbert, the French minister 
CHAP. IV, of finance, among his projects for rendering his country 
— — commercial and opulent, conceived, in 1664, the design of 
1663-68. Company. The report which reached the 

Court of Directors in London represented the French as 
fitting out eight armed vessels for India, commanded by 
Hubert Hugo, whom in their instructions to the settlements 
abroad, the Dire(;tors described as a Dutch pirate. The 
hosti litics of the Company were timid. They di rected their 
agents in India to afford these rivals no aid or protection, 
but to behave towards them with circumspection and deli- 
cacy. Tlie subservience of the English government to that 
of Fi’ance was already so apparent, as to make them afraid 
of disputes in which they were likely to have their own 
rulers against them.^ 

Tlie war whicli took place with Holland in 1664, and 
which was followed, in 1665, by a temporary quarrel with 
France, set loose the powers of botli nations against the 
Company in India. The French Company, however, was 
too much in its infancy to be formidable ; and the Dutch, 
whose mercantile competition pressed as heavily during 
peace as during war, added to the difliciilties of the Eng- 
lish, chiefly by rendering their- navigation more hazardous 
and (jxpensive. 

A fact, an enlightened attention to which would pro-, 
bably have been productive of important consequences, 
was at this time forced upon the notice of the Company. 
One grand source of the cxjienses wliich devoured the pro- 
fits of their trade was their factories, with alLthat mass of 
dead stock which they required, houses, lands, fortifica- 
tions, and cqui[)ments. The Dutch, who pros{j^tod their 
interests with vigilance and economy, carried on their 
trade in a great many places without factories. Upon re- 

Skinner's, but tliat of tlie united Ooinpany ; but it to have been in tlui 
possession of Tfioinas Skinner, and to liavu been recovered from liint*l)y the aid 
of the Sultan of.Jainhi, whether legally or not, may he (luestioned: hut Skinner 
was eertiiiiily not dispo»«essed of his property “for the erliucof infrinjfiiiK the 
Comi»any’s monopoly.” That he w'as harshly treated by the Coimiions, is un- 
deniable ; but he was not the only i)er8"n for whose cajitivity sympathy sh.:)nl'’ 
have been exeited. The Lords were as little Jenieut as the Commons; and in 
reprisal for .>kinner’s incarceration, ordered Sir Samuel liariiadiston, and 
three other meiiilsTS of the Court of Directors, into confinement. Tarlia- 
inentary History, v. iv. 422.— W. 

* Uaynal, Hist. I’liilos. et l\>lit. dcs Ebihliss., ete., dans les Deux Indes, 
ii.ls3. Ed.Svo.Gdiicve, 1781. Bruce, U. 137, 160, IG7. Maephersou’s Annals, 
ii.510. 
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ceiviiig instructions to make preparations and inquiry for BOOK L 
opening a trade with Japan, Mr. Quarles Brown, the Com- chap. iv. 
pany’s agent at Bantam, who had been at Japan, reported ■ 
to the (Jourt, that it would be necessary, if a trade with 1CC3-68. 
Japan was to bo undertaken, to follow the plan of the 
Dutch; who procured the commodities in demand at 
Japan, in the countries of Siam, Cambodia, and Tonquin, 
not by erecting expensive factories, but by forming con- 
tracts with the native merchants. These merchants, at 
fixed seasons, brought to the ports the commodities for 
whicli they had contracted, and though it was often neces- 
sary to advance to them the cai)ital with which the pur- 
chases were effected, they had regularly fulfilled their 
engagements.* Even the Company itself, and that in 
places where their factories cost them the most, had naide 
experiments, and with great advantage, on the expediency 
of employing the native merchants in providing their in- 
vestments, At Surat, in l()G5-66, “ the investments of the 
season were obtained by the employment of a native mer- 
chant, who had provided an assortment of pepper at his 
own risk, and though the Dutch had obstructed direct 
purchases of pepper, the agents continued the expedient 
of ein[)loying the native merchants, and embarked a mo- 
derate assortment.” - Factories to carry on the traffic 
of Asia, at any rati^ on the scale, or anything approaching 
to the scale, of the East India Conq)any, were the na- 
tural off-spring of a joint-stock; the Managers or Di- 
rectors of which had a much greater interest in the 
patronage they created, which was wholly their own ; than 
in the profits of the company, of which tliey had only an 
insignificant share. Had the trade to India been conducted 
from the beginning, on those principles of individual ad- 
venture and free competition, to which the nation owes its 
commercial grandeur, it is altogether improbable that 
many factories would have been established. Tlie agency 
of the native merchants would have performed much ; 
and where it was not sufficient, the Indian trade would 
have naturally divided itstdf into two branches. One set 
of adventurers would have established themselves in India, 

* Letters from the. Agent and Coniicil of Itantam (in the Last Iinlia Register 
Oltlce), Rriiee, ii. 1(13. 

liriice, ii. 178, from a letter from the President and Coiineil of Surat. 
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by whom investments would have been provided for the 
European ships, and to whom the cargoes of the European 
goods would have been consigned. Another class of ad- 
venturers, who remained at home, would have performed 
the business of export and import from England, as it is 
performed to any other region of the globed 
The time, however, was now ap[)roac]iing when the 
weakness which had so long characterised the operation.^ 
of the English in India was gradually to disappear. Not 
withstanding the imperfections of the government, at m 
period, perhaps, either prior or posterior, did the peo[)le o 
this country advance so rapidly in wealth and prosi)e]’ity, a; 
during the time, including the years of civil war, from tlu 
accession of James 1. to the expulsion of James II.- Wc 
are not informed of the particular measures which wen 


* It is very unlikely tli.'it any such results would have taken place, or tha 
a trade with India would have been formed, or if foriiicd, wi'uld have hrei 
pcriietiuitcd by any other means than those actually adojited. The I’ortuirucM 
and Dutch liad territorial possessions and fortilied ficlorics; and withuiit siini 
lar support, it would have been impossible for the Kn^^lish to have ]iarticiputc( 
in the iirofits of the commerce of the East. Even with these resoure(*s, tie 
Dutch succeeded in ex]K‘llin^f the Kni’li'^li from the Archipelago ; and it is veil 
little jirobable, that they would have sufbi’ed a siiii^le Enj^disli adventurer t( 
carry on a trade witli any part of India from whence they could so easily ex 
elude him. rrinciples of individual adventure and free competition, wouli 
have availed hut little aj?ainst the powerand jealousy of our rivals; and it w:i 
necess.'iry to meet them on equal terms, or to abandon the attenqd. but i 
w'as not only au::iinst European violence, that it was necessary to he armed 
the political state of India rendered the same jirecantions indispensable. Wlia 
would have become of “ indiviiliial adventure” at Surat, wlien it was pillaac' 
by the Mahrattas? And what would have been the fate of the English com 
mercc with Madras .and Iten>ral,oii the repeated ocea.sions on wdiicdi it in a 
menaced with extinction, by the rapacity and vindictiveness of the iiatiM 
princes? Had, tlicreforc, the anti-inonojioly doctrines been more popular ii 
those days than they wen*, it is very certain that the aftPmpt to carry tlieii 
into effect, would have «leprived En^^lund of all share in the trade witli Iiidi.i 
and cut otf for ever one main source of her commercial, j^osjierily. It i 
equally certain, that without the existence of such factories as were “tin 
natural oftsprirn; of a joint-stock;” without tlic ample resources of a lumie 
rolls and wealthy associ.ation ; and without the continuous and vij^o irons eftbrt 
of a corporate body, animated by the Piijoyment of valuable ]irivilent*H, am 
the bo])e of perpetuating their possession by services rendered to the slate 
w’e should never have acquired political power in India, or reared a might; 
empire upon the foundations of tra«le.— W. 

Sir William Petty, wlio Avrote his celebrated w’ork, entitled “ Politi- a 
Arithmetic,” in 107(», says; I, The streets of laaidoii yliowed that city to Ik 
double what it was forty years before ; great increase was also manifested u 
Newcastle, Yarmouth, Norwich, Exeter, Portsmoiuli, and Cowe.s; and in I;c 
land, at Dublin, Kingsalc, Coleraine, and Londonderry. 2. With resjiect t( 
shipping, the navy was triple or quadruple what it was at that time ; th( 
shipping of Newcastle was so, 000 tons, and could not then have exeeeiled i 
quarter of that ainoimt. 3. The iminher and splendour of coaches, equipages 
and furniture, had much increased since that period. 4. Tlic postage oi letten 
bad increased from one to twenty. 5. Ihc King’s revenue liad tripled itself.’ 
See too, Maepherson’s Annals, ii. 580. 
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pursued l)y tlio Directors- for obtaining an extension of BOOK I. 
funds; but the increase of capital in tlic nation was pro- on aim v. 

bably tlie pi’incipal cause which enabled tliein, in the year 

succeeding the acquisition of Bombay, to provide a grander 
fleet and cargo tliaii they had ever yet sent forth. In the 
course of tlie year 1()G7“68, six ships sailed to Surat, with 
goods and bullion to the value of 130,0(M; five ships to 
Fort St.deorge, with a value of 75,000/.; and five to Ban- 
tam, with a stock of 40,000/. In the next season wo are 
iiiforinod that the consignments to Surat consisted of 
1,200 ions of ship[)ing, with a stock of the value of 75,000/. ; 
to Foi’t St. Chiorge, of five ships, and a stock of 103,000/.; 
and to Bantam, of three ships and 35,000/. In the year 
16()0-70, 1,500 tons of shipping were .sent to Surat, .six 
ships to Fort 8t. (tcorge, and four to Bantam, and the 
whole amount of the stock was 281,000/. The vessels sent 
out in 1()70-71 amounted to sixteen, and their cargoes and 
bullion to 303,500/. In the following year four ships were 
sent to Sura(., and nearly 2,000 tons of ship[)ing to Fort 
St. George; the cargo and bullion to the former, being 
85,000/., to the latter, 160,000/.: shipping to the anioimt 
of 2,800 tons was consigned to Bantam, out of the value 
of the bullion and goods no account seems to l)e ])reserved. 

In 1672-73, sb^ck and bullion to the amount of 157,700/. 
wore sent to Surat and Fort St. George. On account of 
the war, and the more exposed situation of Bantam, tlic 
consignment to that settlement was po,st})()ncd. In the 
following year, it appears that cargoes and bullion were 
coiLsigiiod, of the value of 100,000/. to Surat ; 87,000/. to 
Fort St. George; and 41,000/. to Bantam.^ 

Other events of the.se years were of considerable im- 
portance. fn l()()7-68, appears the first order of the Com- 
pany for the importation of tea.^ Attempts were now 
recommended fur re.suming trade with Sumatra.^ In 
1671-72, (jonsidorable embarrassment was produced at 
Surat l>y the arrival of a French fleet of twelve ships, and 
a ^stock computed at 130,000/. The inconsiderate piu*- 
chases and sales of the French reduced the price of 

’ Brncp, ii. 201, 200, 200-224, 227, 230-2.’>6, 2.58, 2.59-278, 281, 282, 283— 

203, 290, 207-312, 313 -327, 328, 331. 

^ Ibid, 210. Tliu words of this oidtT lire curious, “to send home by these 
ships 100 11). waiKdit of the best tcy that you can gett.” 

3 Ibid, 211. 
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BOOK I. European goods, and raised that of Indian ; but those 
CHAV. IV. adventurers exhibited so little of the spirit and knowledge 

of commerce, as convinced the Company’s agents that 

they would not prove formidable rivals.* 

As England and France were now united in alliance 
against the Dutch, the Company might have exulted in 
the prospect of humbling their oppressors, but the danger 
of a new set of competitors seems effccbually to have re- 
pressed those triumphant emotions. In IhT.'i, the islant 
of St. Helena, which had several times changed its masters 
being recaptured from the Dutch, was granted anew and 
confirmed to the Company by a royal cliarter.- 
Tlic funds wliich, in such unusual cpiantity, the Di- 
rectors had been able to supply for the support of the 
trade in India, did not suffice to remove, it would appeal 
that they hardly served to lighten, the pecuniary difficul- 
ties under which it laboured. To an order to provide t 
large investment, the President and Council at Surat, ii. 
1673-74, replied, that the funds at their disposal were onl} 
88,228/. and tlieir debts 100,000/. besides interest on the 
same at 9 per cent.; and in November, 1G74, they repre- 
sented that the debt arose to no less a sum than 135,000/. 
and that all returns mu.st in a great measure be suspendei 
till, by the application of the funds received from Europe 
the Com[)any’s credit .should be revised.’ 

Of the sort of views lield out at this period to excite 
the ffivour of the nation towards the East India Company, 
a specimen has come down to us of considerable value 
Sir Josiali Child, au eminent member of the body of Di- 
rectors, in his celebrated Discourses on TVaJe, written ii: 
1665, and puldislied in 1667, represepts the trade to Iiidis 
as the most ])eiielieial branch of English c(Anfnerco ; and 
in proof of this opinion ho asscHs, that it employs from 
twenty-five to thirty sail of the most warlike luercantih 
ships of the kingdom, manned with mariners from GO tc 
100 each ; that it supplies the kingdom with saltpe^o. 
wffiich would otherwise cost the nation an immense sum 
to the Dutch ; with pepper, indigo, calicoes, and drugs, to 
the value of 150,000/. or 180,000/. yearly, for which it would 
otherwise pay to the same people an exorbitant price; 
with materials for export to Turkey, France, ISpain, Italy, 
' llruce, ii. 302, Ibid. 232, 331. Ibid. 337,342, 300. 
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and Guinea, to the amount of 200,000/. or 300,000/. yearly, BOOK I. 
countries with which, if the nation were deprived of these chap, iv. 
commodities, a profitable trade could not be carried on. 

These statements were probably made with an intention 
to deceive. The imports, exclusive of salt])etre, are asserted 
to exceed 400;000/, a year ; though the stock which was 
annually sent to effect the purchases, and to defray the 
whole expense of fiictorios and fortifications abroad, hardly 
amounted in any number of years preceding 1G()5, to 
100,000/., often to much less ; while the Company were 
habitually contracting debts, and labouring ufider the 
severest pecuniary difficulties.* Thus early, in the history 
of this Company, is it found necessary T:o place reliance 
on tlieir accounts and statements, only when something 
very different from the authority of their advocates is 
found to constitute the basis of our belief. 

It will be highly instructive to confront one exaggerated 
statement with another. About the same time with the 
liscourses of >Sir Josiah Child, appeared the celebrated 
vork of De Witt on the state of Holland. Proceeding on 
the statement of Sir AValter Raleigh, who in the investi- 
jatiou of the Dutch fishery, made for the information of 
lames I. in U)()3, affirmed, that “the Ilollandei's fished on 
ihe coasts of Great Britain with no fewer than 3,000 ships, 
ind 50,000 men ; that they employed and sent to sea, to 
transport and sell the fish .so taken, and to make returns 
thereof, 9,000 ships more, and 150,000 men ; and that 
twenty binsses do, one way or other, maintain 8,000 
people he adds, that from the time of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh to the time at which he wrote, the traffic of Holland 
in all its branches could not liavc increased less than one 
third. Allowing this account to be exaggei ated in the same 
proportion as that of the East India Director, which the 
lature of the circumstances, so much better known, renders 
rather imj)robable ; it is yet evident, to what a remarkable 
degree the fisheries of the British coast!-’, to which the 
Dutch confined themselves, constituted a more important 

* Tlie pecuniary dilflcullics were chiefly encountered in India, and might 
tiavc explained the apparent disigrccincnt between the value of the imports 
and the stock sent out to effect their purchase, the fact U'ing that the stock 
sent out was inndeciunte to the ]mrchase, and the investments were paid for by 
money taken up in India, the great profit made on their sale more than cover- 
ing the interest of the debt—W. 
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BOOK I. commerce than the highly vaunted, hut comparatively 
CHAP. IV. insignificant business of the East India Oorii[)aiiy.^ The 

English tishcrv, at the single station of Newfoundland, 

1075-82. exceeded in value the trade to the East Indies. In the 
year 1670, no fewer than 102 ships, carrying twi'iity guns 
each, and eighteen boats, with five men * 1.0 ciacli boat, 
9,180 men in all, were employed in that tratfic ; and the 
total value of the fish and oil was computed at 1186,400/.-’ 
The eipupinents, in 1674-75, were, live shi[)s to Surat 
with 181), 000/. in goods and bullion ; livt? to Fort St. (leorge 
with 20‘ij|000/.; and 2,500 tons of shipping to Bantam 
^vith 65,000/.: In 1675-76, to Surat, five sliij^s and 06,500/.; 
to Fort St. George, five ships and 235,000/.; to Bantam, 
2,450 tons of shipping and 58,000/.: In 1676-77, tlirci; 
ships to Surat, and three to Fort St. George, willi 07,000/, 
to the one, and 17(),60()/. to the other; and eight ships to 
Bantam, with no account of the stock. The. whohi adven- 
ture to India, in 1677-78, seems to have been seven sliipH 
and 352,000/.; of which a part, to the value of lo,(^90/. oi 
12,000/., was to be forwarded from Fort St. George to 
Bantam; In 16 78-71), eight ships and 31)3,050/.: In l(i70-80, 
ten ships and 461,700/.: In 1680-81, eleven sliips ainl 
596 ,OOoL And, in 1681-82, seventeen ships, and 740, 000/.'^ 
The events affecting the East India (.\)m[)any were still 
common and unimportant. In 1674-75, a inuiiny, oeca- 
sioned by retrenclmieiit, but m^t of any serious luagiiitude, 
was supi)i’ess('d at Bombay. In trying and exeeiiting the 
ringleaders, the Company exercised the formidahle powers 
of martial law. The trade of Bengal had grown to such 
importance, that, instead of a branch of the agency at Fort 
St. George, an agency w'as now constituted in Bengal itself. 
Directions were forwarded to make attenipts'fcy opening a 
trade with China; and tea, to the value of 100 dollars, 
was in 167t>-77, ordered ou the Company’s account. Bc- 

1 An anoiiyinoiH .'intlior, whrm Anderson in his History of CoimneiTo (juotos 
as an authority, says, in 1079, that the Dutch lierriiiLT jiihI l Oil fisher}' i iiiiiloyt'd 
8,000 vessels and ‘200,000 sailors and Ashers, wlierehy they annuall> ^r-iincd 
five millions sterling; besides their Iceland, Oreenlund, {ini! Newhmndhind 
fisheries, and tlie nmltitnde of trades and peojde employed by them at home. 
Maepherson’s Annals, ii. .VJd. See in the same work, ii. hn, and r>h‘2, a sum- 
mary of tlie statements of Child and De Witt. I’or ampler satisfaction the 
works themselves must Ihj consiilted. 

2 Anderson’s IIi'«tory of Commerce. Maepherson’s Annals, ii. f>79. 

3 Bruce, ii. 3ri0, 301—376, 379—392, 393, 396-400, 409, 410—43.% 438, 
439—446, 4:)1, 463-459, 4G.5, 468. 
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side the ordinary causes of depression wliich aHected iho BOOK I. 
Company at Bantam, a particular misfortune occurred in chap. iv. 
1067. Tlie principal persons belonging to the factory ^ 
having gone up tlie river in their prows, a number of 
Javanese assassins, who had concealed themseves in the 
water, suddenly sprung upon them, and pub them to 
death.* 

In 1677-78, ‘Hhe Court,” says Mr. Bruce, “recommended 
temporising expediiuits to their servants, with the Mogul, 
with Sivajee, and with the petty Ihijahs; but at the same 
time they gave to Bresideiit Augier and his coviucil dis- 
cretionary powers, to employ armed vessels, to enlorce the 
observation of treaties and grants: — in this way, the Court 
shifted from themselves the responsibility of commencing 
hostilities, that they miglit be able, in any cpiestions which 
might arise l.)etween the King and the) (.\)nipany, to refer 
such hostilities to tlie errors of their servants.”'* This 
cool provision of a subterfuge, at the expense of their ser- 
vants, is a policy ascribed to the Company, in this instance, 
by one of the most unabashed of tlieir eulogists. We shall 
see, as we advance, in what degree the precedent has been 
followed. ^ 

The difliculties which now occurred in directing the 
operations of the various individuals employed in the 
business of the East India Company began to be serious. 

The Directors, from ignorance of the circumstances in 
which their servants were 2 >hiced, ofteji transmitted to 
them instructions wliich it would have* been highly im- 
prudent to execute. The functionaries abroad often took 
upon thomselvcji^, and had good reasons for their caution, 
to disregard the orders which they received. A door being 
thus opened for discretionary conduct, the instructions of 
the Directors were naturally as often disobeyed for the 
convenience of the actors abroad, as for the benetit of the 


» Bruce, ii. 367, 4(16, m, 404. 2 406.— M. 

Tliere is a clause in tlu'sc instructions omitted, which it is hut Justice to the 
Directors to re -insert. 'J’hey enjoined their servant.s “ to eiuleavour by their 
conduct to iiiiprcss tlie natives with an oimiion of the probity of tlie English in 
all'comnicrcial dealings.” With regard to the object of the Court in giving 
discretionary powers to the President and Cmiiieil of Snrat, to enforce the 
observation of treaties and grants, it is not very candid to limit it to leaving an 
opening by whicli they might escape responsibility. Tlieir own distance from 
the scene of action rendered some such discretionary authority in tlieir servants 
indispeiisuble, us is admitted a few lines lurthcr on.— W. 
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BOOK I. Coijipany at homo. The disregard of their authority, and 
CHAP. V. the violation of their commands, had been a frequent 
— subject of uneasiness and indignation to the Directors. 

1GS3. From discordant pretensions to rank 

and advancement in the service, animosities arose among 
the agents abroad. Efforts were made by Directors for 
the cure of these troublesome, and even dangerous, dis- 
eases. Seniority was adopted as the principle of promo- 
tion ; but nomination to the important office of a iV[em])er 
of Council at the Agencies, as well as Presidencies, was 
reserved to the Court of Directors.^ 


CHAPTER V. 

From the Project of forming a new and rival Company ^ 
till the Union of the two Companies by the Award of 
Godolphinj in the year 1711. 

T he Company were now again threatened by that com- 
petition with tlieir fellow-citizens, whicji they have 
always regarded fUH their greatest misfortune. From the 
renewal of their cha!!fter, shortly after tlie accession of 
Charles II., their monopoly had not been disturbed, except 
by a few feel do interlopers, whom they had not found it 
difficult to crush. In the year 1682-83, the design was 
disclosed of opening a subscription for a new joint-stock, 
and establishing a rival East India Company. The scheme 
was so much in unison with the sentiments of the nation, 
and assumed an aspect of so much importance, that it was 
taken into consideration by the King and Council. It had 
so much effect upon the views of the Company, though 
for the present the Council withheld their sanction, that, 
in Mr. Bruce’s opinion,* it introduced into tlieir policy of 
1682-83 a re6ncment, calculated and intended to impose 
upon the King and the public. It induced them to speak of 
the amount of their Equipments, not, as usual, in terms 
of exact detail, but in those of vague and hyperbolical 
estimate. What we know of their adventure of that year 
is only the information they forwarded to their Indian 

> Bnicc, ii. 356, 374, 4S9, 453. 

2 Ibifl. 275“M. Hruce's words are “ a new practice, probably a refinement 
in policy,” ii. 477.— W. 
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stations, tbat the stock to be sent out would exceed one 
million sterling. In the courae of the next season they 
equipped four ships to Surat. Of that year we only further 
know that 100, 000^. in bullion was intended for Bengal. 
In 1684-85, information was forwarded to Surat, in general 
terms, that, the tonnage and stock would be considerable. 
Five ships sailed for Fort St. George and Bengal, with 
140,000^. in bullion. Of other circumstances nothing is 
adduced : and for several succeeding years no statement 
of the tonnage and stock of the annual voyages appears.^ 

Under the skill which the Court of Directors have all 
along displayed in suppressing such information as they 
wished not to appear, it is often impossible to collect more 
than gleanings of intelligence respecting the Company's 
debts. At the present period, however, they appear to 
have been heavy and distressing. In 1676, it was assorted 
by their opponents in England tliat their debts amounted 
to GOOjOOOl and we have already seen that, in 1674, the 
debt of Surat alone amounted to 135,000^.-* Jn 1682-83, 
the Directors authorised the Agency in Bengal to borrow 
200,000^., and in 1683-84, it is stated that the debt upon 
the dead stock at Bombay alone amcftinted to 300,000^.* It 
seems highly probable that at this time their debts ex- 
ceeded their capital. 

In a war between the King of Bantam and his son, in 
which the English sided with tlie one,^ and the Dutch with 
the other, .the son prevailed ; and expelled the English 
from the place. The agents and servants of the factory 
took shelter at Jktaviii, and the Dutch Governor made 
offer of his assistance to bring the property of the Com- 
pany from Bantam. As the l^iiglish, however, accused the 
Dutch of being the real authors of the calaiiuty, they de- 
olinod the pro[)osal, as precluding those claims of redress 
which the Company might prosecute in Europe. Various 
efFoi*ts were made to regain possession of Bantam, but the" 
Dutch from this time remained sole mastei’s of Java.® 

Upon the loss of Bantam, the Presidency for the govern- 

» Bruce, ii. 47G, 481-496, 506—628, .531. 

2 Anderson's History of Commerce. 3Iacpherson*s Annals, ii. 579. 

3 Supra, p. 96. * Bruce, ii. 482, 499. 

5 There is no ))roof that the En^ylish took any part in the dispute, nor is 
it likely. They were not sufficiently sti’ong to provoke the enmity of the 
Dutch.— W. 

* Bruce, ii. 492. 
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merit of the Eastern Coast, which had hitherto, with a 
fond desire for the traffic of the islands, hecn stationed at 
that place, was removed to Fort St. George.^ 

Tile nation becoming gradually more impatient under 
the monopoly, the numbem multiplied of those who ven- 
tured to break through the restraint which it imposed on 
the commercial ardour of the times.- The Company, not 
satisfied with the power which they had already obtained 
of common and martial law, and of seizing, with their 
property, and sending to England, as many of their coun- 
trymen as their interests or caprice might direct, still 
called for a wider range of authority : and, under the 
favour of government which they now enjoyed, obtained 
the [)Owers of Admiralty jurisdiction, for the })urposc of 
seizing and condemning, safe from the review of the courts 
of municipal law in England, the shijis of the interlopers.’’ 
The servants of the Company were now invested with un- 
limited power over the British people in India. 

Insurrection again appeared at Bombay, and assumed a 
very formidable^ aspect. The causes were such as havi' 
commonly, in the Company’s affairs, been attended with 
similar effects. Efforts had been made to retrench ex- 
penses ; unpleasant to the Company’s servants. The ear- 
liest experiment of the Company in territorial sovereignty 
agreed with the enlarged expcrienci' of succeeding times : 
the expense of the government exceeded the revenue whicli 
the ])npulation and territoiy could be made to yield. The 
Directors, new to the business of government, were dis- 
appointed ; and hartng first laboured to correct the deficit 
by screwing up the revenue, they next attempted the same 
arduous task by lessening the expense. By the two opera- 
tions together, all classe.s of their subjects wdi’e alienated : 
first, the people, by the weight of taxation ; next, the 
instruments of government, by the diminution of their 

• liriu-e, ii. .’)02. 

2 It wduld ayijiear, from the way in which those interlopers arc .spoken of, 
thattliey were unconnected mercliants M-ckin^^ only to carry on tnidc with 
India on the principles of individual adventure and free competition, it 
seems, liowevcr, tliat they attempted more tlwin this, reiuTseiitiim themselves 
as a new Company cliartered by the who.se purjjose it was to dep^'ive the 
old of their privile^e.s. 'I'hey endeavoured also to estahli.sh themselves perma- 
nently at various places in the Dekhan, and ottered to the Kin^^ of (lolcondf 
15,000 Tatrojlas for permission to erect a Fort at Armapioii. It wa.s not with- 
out cause, therefore, that the Company regarded them with feur, and endea- 
voured to siij)prfc.s.s their commerce. — W. 

* Bruce, ii. 4%. 
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profits. Accordingly Captain Keigwin, commander of the BOOK I. 
garrison at Bornbav, was joined by the troops and the great chap. v. 

body of the peojue, in renouncing the authority of the 

Company, and declaring by proclamation, dated December 1083-80. 
27, 1083, that the island belonged to the King. Keigwin 
was by geiieral consent appointed (lovernor ; and imme- 
diately addressed letters to the King and the Duke of 
York, stating such reasons as were most likely to avert 
from his conduct the condemnation to wliich it was 
exposed.* 

The President and Council at Surat, conscious of their 
inability to reduce the island by force, had recourse to 
negotiation. A general iiardon, and redress of grievances, 
were promised. First three commissioners were sent ; 
afterwards the President repaired to Bombay in person. 

But neithei' entreaties nor threats were of any avail.”^ 

As soon as intelligence arrived in England, the King’s 
command ^^'as procured, directing Captain Keigwin to 
deliver up the island ; and instructions were forwarded 
to procee<l against the insurgents by force. When Sir 
Thomas (hantliam, the commander of the Company’s 
fleet, presented himsedf at Bombay, invested with the 
King’s commission, Keigwin offered, if assured of a free 
pardon to himself and adherents, to surrender the place. 

On thcs(3 terms, the island was restored to obedience.-* 

For the more eflootual coercion of any turbulent propen- 
sities, the expedient was adopted of removing the seat of 
government IVom Hiirat to Bombay. Nor could the humble 
pretensions of a President and Council an longer satisfy 
the rising ambition of the Company. The Dutch had 
established a regency at Batavia and C« dumbo. It was 
not consistent with the grandeur of the English Company 
to remain contented with inferior distinction. In 1087, 

Bombay was elevated to the dignity of a Regency, with 
unlimited power over the rest of the Company’s settle- 

* Bruce, ii. .M'i. Oovernor Child i.s accused by IlniniUou of wanton and in- 
tolemblc oppressions; and that author stales some facts wliich indicate exces- 
sive tyranny. New account of the Kast Indies, i. 187—11)9. 

2 Bruce, ii. 515. 

3 The tir^t was surrendered on the 20th November, 1084, uiion stipulations 
wliich secured entire iininunity to the mutineers, with leave to return to Kuropc 
or remain at their pleasure. In the interval, a civilian. Dr. St. John, hud been 
sent out with a CoinmisNion from the Kin^;, and one froi i tho Company, to 
preside in all judicial proceedings at Bombay.— W. 
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BOOK I. ments.' Madras was formed into a cori)oration, governed 
CHAP. V. by a mayor and aldermen.* 

— • The English had met with less favouf, and more oppres- 

1G85-87. native powers in Bengal, than in any other 

part of India.^ In H^o-86, the resolution was adopted of 
seeking redress and protection by force of arms. The 
greatest military equipment the Company had ever pro- 
vided was sent to India. Ten armed vessels, from twelve 
to seventy guns, under the command of Captain Nicholson, 
and six companies of infantry, without captains, whose 
places wer(} to be supplied by the Members of Council in 
Bengal, were despatched, with instructions to seize and for- 
tify Chittagong as a place of future security, and to retaliate 
in such a maimer upon the Nabob and ^fogul as to obtain 
reparation for the injuries and losses which had been al- 
ready sustained. In addition to this force, the Directors, 
in the following year, made apidication to the King for an 
entire company of regular infim try with their oHicers; and 
power was granted to the Governor in India to select from 
the privates such men as should appear (pialilied to be conv 
missioned officers in the Company’s service. By some of 
those innumerable casualties, inseparable from distant ex- 
peditions, the whole of the force arrived md at one time 
in the Canges ; and an insigniticant (piarrel between some 
of the English soldiers and the natives, was imprudently 
allowed to bring on hostilities, ])efore the English were in a 


* Tlic seat of Government had !)een transferred from Surat to Itombay in the 
preceding year. linu’e, ii. The policy of jihicin^j the iiritish Indian 
authorities imder one head, is too obvious to be ascribi-d merely to the rising 
ambition of the (.’ompany.—W. 

linue, ii. .Vid, 540, 5^4, 591. It was debated in the Privy Couneil, whether 
the charter of incorporation should he under the Kin^^’s or the Coiii])iiny’8 seal. 
The Kin;; a^ked the Chairman his opinion, wlio replied, *‘‘that no person in 
India should be employed by immediate commission from his Maje.-ty, becau.se, 
if they were, they would be prejudicial to onr .service by tlieir arro;;ancy, and 
pi (‘Judicial to tlicinselves, liecausc the wind of e.xtraordinary honour in their 
heads would ])robahIy make* them so lmut;hty and ovc-rbearin;;, that we shcnild 
be forced to remove them.” Letter from the Court to the President of Fort 
St. r:cor;;e, (ibid, .501). Hamilton, ut supra (ISO— 102). Onne’.s Hlstorlcnl 
Fra);meiits, 1H5, ISH, 102, lOH, 

3 Mr. Grme is not imwillin;; to ascribe part of the hardships tln'y experjenopii 
to the- interlopers, who, seeking; protection a;;iiinst the ofipressioiis of the Com- 
]>any, were more .sedulous and skilful in tlioir endeavours to jilease the native 
jrovemor.s. Historical Frajcmeiits, 185.— M. This was, no douht, true to .some 
extent, but the difficulties were, in a still greater d(*giee, attributable to the 
administration of Shaistah Khan, as Subalular of Heiigal, wlio.se. iiisatiahle, de- 
.sire of accumulating wealth, led him to a system of extortion, wliich descended 
through all lbs subordinate.s, and of which the Englisli trade was the especial 
objcct.-W. 
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condition to maintain them with success. They were BOOK 1. 
obliged to retire from Hoogly,' after they had cannonaded chap.v. 

it with the fleet, and took shelter at Chutanuttee, after- 

wards Calcutta, till an agreement with the Nabob, or addi- 1685-87. 
tional forces, should enable them to resume their stations. 

The disappointment of their ambitious schemes was bit- 
terly felt by the Court of Directors. They blamed their 
servants in Bengal in the severest terms, not only for 
timidity, but breach of trust, as having turned the re- 
sources of the (Jompany, which ought to have been effec- 
tually employed in obtaining profitable and honourable 
terms from the Nabob and Mogul, to their own schemes of 
private avarice and emolument.^ A hollow truce was agreed 
to by the Nabob, which he only employed for preparing the 
means of an cflectual attack. The English under the direc- 
tion of Charnock, the Company’s agent, made a gallant 
defence, 'fhoy not only repulsed the Nabob’s forces in 
repeated assaults, but stormed the fort of Tanna, seized 
the island of Injellec, in which they fortified themselves, 
and burnt the town of Balasote, with forty sail of the 
Mogul fleet ; the factories, however, at Patna and Cossim- 
buzar were taken and plundered. In September, 1087, an 
accommodation was eflecteil, and the English were allowed 
to return to Hoogly with their ancient privileges. But 

* Tlvesc oircinnstiuuM^s arc. so summarily narrated as to l>c inexactly told. 

“ Three Kii^rlisli soldiers had (inarrelled with tlie Teons of the Nawah, and had 
been woiuuU'd ; a company of soldiers was called out in their defence, and 
finally the Mdiole, of Um troops. The native forces collected to oppose them 
were routed, the town w.as eannonaded by the ships, ami the Foujdar was 
compelled to solicit a cessation of arms, which was granted on condition of his 
furnishing nu'.ans of conveying the Company’s goods on hoard their vessels. 

Itcfore the action took place orders had come from Shaistah Khan to compro- 
mise, tlie ilifi'erenees with the Kngllsli, hut their claims had now become so 
considerable, amounting to above GO lacs of rupees, or nearly 700,000/., that it 
w^as^not likely they i'Xi)Cctcd the Nawab’a acquiescence. They remained at 
Hoogly till the 2()rli of December, and then, “ considering that Hoogly was an 
open town, retired to Cliutanuttee, or Calcutta, from its being a safer situation 
during any ne^;oti;^tion with the Nabob or Mogul,” Negotiations were ac- 
cordingly opened and terms agreed upon, wiien, in i'cbrnary, the Nawab 
threw off the mask, and a large Iwdy of horse appeared before Hoogly, llruce, 

IL 681.~W. 

2 As liere rei)rcscnted, it does not appear why the Court was dissatisfied 
with tlieeonduet of affairs in Bengal, an indistinctness arising from the extreme 
compression of the original account in Bniee; the chief object of the armain'Mit 
was the occupation of Chittagong ; tlie Court considered thai the truce grunted 
to the Foiijdar of Hoogly, and the negotiation entered into witli tlie Nawab, 
had given to tlie latter time to strengtlieu ids troops at Chittagong, and place 
it out of (latigei, their servants projiosing, by their claims for compensation, to 
make good iiersonal losses, rather than vindicate the rights of the Company. 

Bruce, ii. 594.— W. 
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BOOK I. this was a termination of the contest ill-relished by the 
(’HAP.v. Court of Directors. Repeating their accusations of Char- 
— nock and their other functionaries, they sent Sir John 
1G8/. Ohild, the governor of Bombay, to ^ladras and B(3ngal, for 
the purpose of reforming abuses, and of re-establishing, if 
possible, the factories at Cossimbuzar and other places, 
from which they had been driven by the war. A large 
ship, the Defence, accompanied by a frigate, arrived from 
England under the command of a captain of the name of 
Heath, with instructions for war. The Company’s servants 
had made considerable progress by negotiation in regaining 
their anci(‘nt ground; when Heath ^ precipitately com- 
menced hostilities, plundered the town of Balasore, and 
proceeded to Chittagong, which he found himself unable 
to subdue. Having taken the Company’s servants and 
effects on board, agreeably to his orders, lie sailed to Madras ; 
and Ht'iigal was abandoned.- 

These proceedings, with the rash and presumptuous be- 
haviour of Sir John (Md on the western side of India, 
exas})ei*ated Aurengzebe, the most ])owerful of all the 
Mogul sfivereigns, and exposed the (knnpany’s establish- 
ments to ruin in every part of India. TIkj factory at 
Surat was seized; the island of Bombay was attacked by 
the fleet of the Siddees; the greater ])art of it was taken, 
and th(‘ governnr besieged in the town and easth*. Aureng- 
zebo issued orders to expel the Englisli from his domi- 
nions. The factory at Masulipatam was st'ized; as was 
also that at Vizaga])atam, where tlic Company’s agent and 
several of their servants were slain. The English stoojied 
to the most abject submissions. AYitli much difficulty 
they obtained an order for the restoration ofl-he factory 

I The Dffenoo arriverl in India in (Mobnr, ainl took Ole* Company’s 
servants and ]>ro])(.Tty on hoard at Calcutta in tiie followinj^ month. The 
attack on ll.ilasore was made on the ‘iDth of Novcinhor, and in op])osition to 
the advice of the a'^ent and Council on board the fleet : after its failure, the 
ships proeec(l(*d tfj (diittaiton^, where it was determitUMl to add css the Xawab 
before commeiiciiii? hostilities. Without waitini; for a reply, or commencing 
military oiienitioiis, C.iptain Ilinith sailed from (;iutt,moim, and after a fruit- 
less atteriijit to efft'et a settlement in Aracan, conveyed the ('ompany’s pro- 
perty and servants to Madras, where they arrived in March, IGsO. liruee, ii. 
64S.-W. ^ 

These events occurred under the government of tlie colehrated imiierial 
deputy, Shaistali Kti.'iii; “to the eharaetcr of whom (says Mr. Stewart, History 
of iiengal, 300,) it is exceedingly dilHeult to do justice. I5y the Mohammedan 
historians he i.s desenhed as tlie pattern of exeelleiice; hut hy the Kiiglish he 
is vilified as the oppressor of the human race. Facts are strongly on tlj;e side 
of the Mohammedans.”— W 
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at Surat, and tho removal of the enemy from Bombay. BOOK I. 
Negociation wa.s continued, with earnest endeavours, to chap. v. 

effect a reconciliation. Tlie trade of the strangers was felt 

in the Mogul treasuries ; and rendered the Emperor, as 
well as his deputies, not averse to am accomodation. But 
the interruption and delay sustained by the Company 
made them pay dciarly for their premature ambition, and 
for the unseasonable insolence, or the imprudence of their 
servants.^ 

During tliese contests, the French found an interval in 
which they improved their footing in India. They had 
formed an establishment at I’ondiehcrry, where they were 
at this time employed in erecting fortifications.'^ 

The ecpiipmeuts for 10894)0 were on a reduced scale ; 
consisting of three ships only, two for Bombay, and one 
for Fort St. (Jeorge. They were ecpially small the succeed- 
ing year. We are not informed to what the numlier of 
ships or value of cargo amounted in 1091-2. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, the number of ships was eleven ; and 
was increased in 1093-4, to thirteen. In the following 
year there was a diminution, but to what extent does not 
ap])ear. In (jach of the years 1095-0 and 1090-7, the num- 
ber of ships was eiglit, And in 1097-8 it was only four.=^ 

It was now laid down as a determinate object of policy, / 
that ind(rj)(Mideiioe was to be established in India; anti 
dominion actpiired. In the instructions forwarded in 
1689, the Directors expounded themselves in the following 
words: “The increase of our revenue is the subject of 
our care, as mucli as our trade : — ’tis that must maintain 
our forct'^, Avlion twenty accidents may interrupt our ti*ado ; 

’tis that must make us a nation in India ; — without that 
we are but as a great number of interlopers, united by his 
Majesty’s royal charter, fit only to trade where nobody of 

1 Bruce, ii. 558 5<i9, 578, 594, (iOS, f)20, aiO, (>39, f>41, 646, 650. The lively 
and int(‘llii;ent Cnptain llaniiltou represents the coucluct of Sir John Child at 
Surat as exocptionahle in the highest decree. But tjhe Captain was an inter- 
loper, and tliou«h his hook is stronj;ly stamped with the marks of veracity, his 
testimony is to be received with same caution on the one side as that of the 
Company on the other. New account of India, i. 199— 228.— M. 

Bruce and Stewart give translations of the oriuinal orders from the Com- 
pany’s Records. The factory at Surat was fined 150,000 rupees, and Mr. Child 
w’as ordered to he turned out and exjielled. Bruce, ii. 639. Hist. Beiifial \pp. 
vi. and vii. Sir John (Mr.) Child, an able and onterprizin^»^ servant of tho 
Company, and the chief of all their est-iblishinents in India, had jireviously 
died.-W. 

2 Bruce, ii. 655. 3 ibid, hi.’TS, 87, 122, 1.^9, !81. 203, 231. 
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BOOK I. power thinks it their interest to* prevent us;—andupon 

CHAP. V, this account it is that the wise Dutch, in all their general 

advices which we have seen, write ten paragra})hs concern- 

ing their goveniinent, their civil and military policy, 
warfare, and the increase of their revenue, for one para- 
graph they write concerning trade.’** It thus appears at 
how early a period, when trade and sovereignty were 
blended, the trade, as was abundantly natural, became an 
object of contempt, and by necessary consequence, a sub- 
ject of neglect. A trade, the subject of neglect, is of course 
a trade without profit.- 

This policy was so far gratified, about the same period, 
that Tegnapatam, a town and harbour on the Coromandel 
coast, a little to the south of Pondicherry, was obtained 
by purchase, and secured by grant from the country 
powers. It was strengthened by a wall and bulwarks, and 
named Fort St. David.* 

A fact of much intrinsic importance occurs at this part 
of the history. Among theT Christians of the East, the 
Armenians, during the power of the successors of Con- 
stantine, had formed a particular sect. WIkui the coun- 
tries which they inhabited were overrun by the ^lahomcdan 
arms, they were transplanted by force, in great numbers, 
into Persia, and dis[)ersed in the surrouiuling countries. 
Under oppression, the Armenians adhered to their faith ; 
and addicting themselves to commerce, became, like the 
Jews in Eurojie, the merchants and brokers in the difierent 
countries to which they resorted.* A proportion of them 
made their way into India, and by their usual industry and 
acuteness, acquired that share in the business of the coun- 
ti'y which was the customary reward of the qualities they 
displayed. The pecuniary pressure under whac|; the Com- 
pany at this time laboured, and under ^Yhich, w'ithout 
ruinous consequences, the increase of patronage could not 

1 Uruce, iii. 78. t 

2 The anxiety of the Directors to maintain a trade “without profit,” would 
be BOinewhat inexplit ahle, if it was tiue, but tlie injuries to M’hidi that trade 
had been expo>ed from European competition and native exactions, had sufH- 
ciently proved that it could not becarij|({d on without tlic means of maintaining 
an independent ])Osition in India.— \V. 

^ nruce, ili. 120. 

* Sec, in Gibbon, viil. 357 to 3(10, a train of allusions, us usual, to the history 
of the Armenians; and in his notes a list of its authors.— Tlie imncipal facta 
regarding them, as a reilgious j>co]de, an; collected with hi.s iishhI industry and 
fidelity by Mosheini, Kcclesiast. Hist. lii. 403, 404, 405, and 412, 413. 
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be pursued, constrained the Directors to look out for BOOK IJ 
economical inodes of conducting their trade. They ac- chap. v. 

cordingly gave instructions, that, instead of multiplying 

European agents in India, natives, and especially Anne- 1689-98. 
nians, should be employed ; “because,” to use the words of 
Mr. Bruce, copying or abridging the letters of the Court, 

‘‘that people could vend English woollens, by carrying 
small quantities into the interior provinces, and could 
collect fine muslins, and other new and valuable articles, 
suited to the European demands, better than any agents of 
the Company could eftect, under any phirmaund or grant 
which might Ijo eventually purchased.”^ 

The prosjierity which the nation had enjoyed, since the 
death of Charles I., having rendered capital more abundant, 
the eag(‘rness of the mercantile 2 )opulation to enter into 
the channel of Indian entcrt)rise and gain had proportion- 
ably increased ; and the jjrinciidcs of liberty being now 
better understood, and actuating more strongly the breasts 
of Englishmen, not only had private adventure, in more 
numerous instances, surmounted the barriers of the com- 
pany’s monopoly, but the public in general at last disputed 
the power of a royal charter, unsupported by Parliamentary 
sanction, to limit the rghts of one part of the jieople in 
favour of another, and to debar all but the East India 
Company from the commerce of India. Apjdications were 
made to Parliament for a new system of management in 
this branch of national aflairs; and certain instances of 
severity, which were made to carry the appearance of 
atrocity, in the exercise of the ])owers of martial law 
assumed by the Company, in St. Helena and other places, 
served to augment the unfavourable opinion which W’as 
now rising against tliem.^ 

The views of the House of Commons mive hostile to the 
Company. A coiiimittce, aiJ^xunted t(> investigate the 
subject, delivered it as their opinion on the IGth January, 

1690, that a new Company should be established, and 
established by Act of Parliament ; but that the ^u'eseut 
Company should carry on tl^e trade exclusively, till the 
new Com 2 )any were established.® The House itself, in 

* Bruce, iii. 88. 

Mbid. 81 ; Mucplierson’s Annals, II. 618; and Adam Smith, Wealth of 
Nations, lii. 132, who with his usual sajjacity brings to view the causes of the 
principal CMmts in the history of tlie Company. 

® Bruce, iii, 82. . 
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1691, addressed the King to dissolve the Compaiiy, and 
incorporate a new one ; when the King referreil the ques- 
tion to a conmiittee of the Privy Council.^ 

In the mean time the Company proceeded, in a spirit of 
virulence, to extinguish the hated competition of the 
general traders. “ The Court,” says Mr. Bruce, transcribing 
the instructions of 1691, “ continued to act towards their 
opponents, interlopers, in the same ‘ manner as tliey had 
done in the latter years of the two preceding reigns ; and 
granted commissions to all their captains, procoeiling this 
season to India, to seize the interlopers of e\'ery descrip- 
tion, and to bring them to trial before the Admiralty 
Court at Bombay explaining, that, as they attributed 
all the (liflerences between the Company and the Indian 
powers to the interlopers, if they continued their depreda- 
tions on tlie subjects of the Mogul or King of Persia., they 
were to be tried for their lives as pirates, and sentence of 
death passed ; but execution stayed till the King’s pleasure 
should be known.” ^ 

The cruelty which marks these proceedings is obvious; 
and would hardly be credible if it were less strongly at- 
tested. T1 i( 5 Company seize*.! their opponents, and carried 
themi before their own Admiralty Courts, that is, before 
themselves, to judge and pass sentence in their own cause, 
and inflict almost any measure of ’’njiiry which it suited 
minds, inflamed with all the passions of disappointed 
avarice and ambition, to perpetrate. They accused their 
competitors of piracy, or of any otlier crime tliey chose; 
tried tlnun as they pleased, and sentence*! tlnun even to 
death : accounting it an act of mercy thai^ tbey-did not 
consign them to the executioner before the royal pleasure 
was known ;— as if that pleasure could be*as (piickly 
known in India, as it could in England ;~~as if the unfor- 
tunate victim might not remain for months and years in 
the dungeons of the Company, in a climate, wh(.*rc a sen- 
tence of imprisonment, for any lengt,h of time, to a Euro- 
pean constitution, is a sentence of almost certain death; 
and where he could hardly fail to suffer the pains of many 
executions, beside the ruin of liis affairs, in a land of 
strangers and enemies, even if his wretched life were pro- 
tracted till his doom, pronounced at the opposite side of 
' Miicplierson’s Annals, il. 64H. 2 Bruce, ill. 102. 
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the globe, could be known. Mr. Bruce, with his usual BOOK I. 
alacrity of advocation, says, “ This proceeding of tlie Court (miap. v. 

rested upon the opinion of the twelve Judges, wliich was, 

that the Company had a right to the trade to the East B)8n-98. 
Indies, accoi’ding to their charter.” ^ Because the Judges 
said they had a right to the trade to the East Indies, they 
assumed a right to be judges and executioners of their 
fellow-subjects, in their own cause. This was a l)old con- 
clusion. It was impossible that, under any colour of 
justice, the j^owers of judicature intrusted to the Com- 
pany, by kingly without parliamentary authority, even if 
allowed, could be extended beyond their own servants, 
who voluntary submitted to their jurisdiction. Over the 
rest oftli(‘.ir follow-subjects, it was surely sufTiciont power, 
if they were permitted to send them to England, to 
answer for tln.dr conduct, if challenged, before a tribunal 
which had not an overbearing interest in destroying 
them. 

The King of 1603, like the King of any other period, 
preferred power in his own bands to power in the hands 
of the i)arli ament, and would have been pleased to retain 
without parti ci[)ation the right of making or annulling 
exclusive privileges of trade. Notwithstanding the reso- 
lution of the committee of the House of Commons, that 
parliament should deteimine whatever regulations might 
bo deemed expedient for the Indian trade, a new charter 


' Bnioe, iii. 103. Sir .Tosiah Child, as rimirinan of the Court of Directors, 
wrote to the* (loM-rnor of Boiiibay, to spare no severity to crush their coiintry- 
inen who inv.i led the jjrouTid of the Company’s i>retenslous iii India. Tlie, 
Governor re])lied, hy professing: tils readiness to omit notliintr which lay 
within the sphere of his poAver, to .satisfy the wishes of the Company ; but the 
laws of lOndmid, uiiliappily, would not let him proceed so far as nuV'lit other- 
wise h(! desirable. Sir .losiali wrote b.aek with aii^jcr : “ That he expected his 
orders Avere to he his rules, and not the Ihav.s of EPi^land, whieh were a lieap 
of nonsense, eunipiled hy a few itmorant country gentlemen, wlio hardly kncAV 
how to make, hiAvs for the. >:ood of their oavii private faiuiUea, imieh less for the 
rei:iilatiiu!: of fonijtanh’s, and foreii^ii commerce” (Hamilton’s Ncav Account 
of India, i.23‘2). “ 1 am the more particular, " adds Captain Hamilton, “ on 
this account, hceausc I saw and copied both those leUers in anno Kilhi, while 
Mr. Vanx [the Governor to Avhom the !• tters Avere addressed] and I were 
prisoners at Surat, on account of (’aptain Kvory’.s rohhiiij: the Moiciirs great 
ship, culled the GimsAvay.” Bruce, iii. 233. — \I. 

Mr. Mill here forgets the caution ho had recommended, a few pages l)efore, 
in regard to (’aptain Hamilton's testimony. No d»)ul)t tlie ser\ants of the 
Company in India, were liltle inclined to exercise forhearaneo towards the 
interlopers; hut the ])ieture here delineated is exaggerated. Cajdain Hamilton, 
an interloper, tralHeked in India for ten years, ainl enubl not liaveeneountere(P 
very serious op])Osition : his iinprisoninent was the act of tlic Mogul govern- 
^inent.— W. 
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BOOK T. was granted by letters patent from tlio crown, as the 
cHAP.v. proper mode of terminating the present controversies, 

] — Tlie principal conditions were, that the ca])ital of the 

Company, which was 756,00(U, should be augmented by 
744,000/,, so as to misc it to 1,500,000/. ; that their exclu- 
sive privileges should be confirmed for twenty-one years ; 
that they should export 100,000/. of British produce an- 
nually ; that the title to a vote in the Court of Proprietors 
should be 1000/. ; and that no more than ten votes should 
be allow^ed to any individual.^ 

The pretensions, however, of the House of Commons, 
brought tliis important question to a different issue. 
Towards the close of the very same season, that assembly 
came to a vote, ^Hhat it was the right of all Englishmen 
to trade to the East Indies, or any part of the world, unless 
prohibited by act of })arliament and William knew his 
situation too well to dispute their authority. 

The Company laboured under the most i)ressing embar- 
rassments. Though their pecuniary difliciiltics, through 
the whole course of their history, have been allowed as 
little as possible to meet the public eye, what we happen 
to be told of the situation at this time of the Presidency 
at Surat affords a lively idea of the fiiiancial distresses in 
which they were involved. Instead of eight lacks of rupees, 
which it was expected would be font from Bombay to 
Surat, to purchase goods for the homeward voyage, only 
three lacks and a lialf were leceivcd. The debt at Surat 
already amounted to tw'enty lacks ; yet it was absolutely 
necessary to borrow money to ])urchase a cargo for even 
three ships. A loan of one lack and ."^0,090 rupees wm 
necessary to complete this small investment. To raise 
this sum, it was necessary to allow to indiVhkials the ])ri- 
vilegesof the contmet which subsisted with thcArmejiian 
merchants.^ And after all these exertions the money 
could only be obtained by taking it up on loans from the 
Company’s servants.* 

• Briico, iii. 133—135. Macplierwn’s Annals, ii. r»40. 3 ibid. 142 . 

3 We know not the terms of that contract, nor how a parthdpation in its 
privileges could be granted to individuals without a breach of faith to^.arr. the 
Artnenian merchants.— M. 

Why should a breach of contract 1)0 impute<l to the Company’s servants, 
when it is not known what the terms of the contract were ; wliat reason, in- 
deed. is there to .sni>posc that there was any contract at all ?— W. 

* Bruce, iii. IG7. 
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The Company meanwhile did not neglect the usual BOOK I. 
corrupt methods of obtaining favours at home. It appeared chap. v. 

that they had distributed large sums of money to men in 

power, before obtaining their charter. The House of 1693-J)8. 
Commons were, at the present period, disposed to inquire 
into such transactions. They ordered the books of the 
Company to be examined ; where it appeared that it had 
been the practice, and even habit of the Company, to give 
bribes to great men ; tliat, previous to the revolution, their 
annual expense, under that liead, had scarcely ever ex- 
ceeded 1,200^.; that since the revolution it had gradually 
increased ; and that in the year 1693, it had amounted to . 
nearly 90,000^. The Duke of Leeds, who was chai'god with 
having received a bribe of oOOOA, was inq)eached by the 
Commons. But tlic principal witness against him was 
sent out of the way, and it was not till nine days after it 
was demanded by the Lords that a proclamation was issued 
to stop his flight. Great men were concerned in smother- 
ing tlK^impiiry ; parliament was prorogued ; and the scene 
was here permitted to close.' 

As the science and art of government were still so im- 
perfect as to bo very unetpial to the suppression of crimes ; 
and robberies and murders were prevalent even in the 
best regulated countries in Europe ; so depredation was 
committed on the ocean under still less restraint, and 
pirates abounded wherever the amount of property at sea 
afforded an adequate temptation. The fame of Indian 
riches attracted to the Eastern seas adventurers of ail 
nations ; some of wliom were professed pirates ; others, 
men preferring honest trade, though, when they found 
themselves debarred from this source of profit, by the 
pretensions and power of monopoly, tliey had no such 
aversion to piracy as to reject the only otlicr source in 
which they were allowed to partake. The moderation 
which, during some few years, the Company had found it 
pnidcnt to observe in their operations for restraining the 
resort of private traders to India, had permitted an in- 
crease of the predatory adventurers. As vessels belonging 
to ^logul subjects fell occ;usionally into the hands of plun- 
derers of the English nation, the Mogul government, too 

* Maepherson’s Annals, ii. 652, 662; 10,000/. is said to have been traced to 
‘ i king. 
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BOOK J. ignorant and headlong to be guided by any but the rudest 
CHAP. V. appearances, held the Company responsible for the mis- 

deeds of their countrymen ; and sometimes proceeded to 

extremities as to confiscate their goods, and confine 
their servants. The Company, who would have been jus- 
tified in re(piiring aid at the hands of governiuent for the 
remedy of so real a grievance,' made use of the occasion 
as a favourable one for accumulating oilium upon the in- 
dependent traders. They endeavoured to confound them 
with the pirates. Tliey imputed the piracies, in general, 
to the interlopers, as they called them. In their com- 
• plaints to government they re[)resenteil the interlopers, 
and the depredations of which tliey said they were the 
authors, as the cause of all the calamities to which, under 
the Mogul government, the Company had betsi exposed. 
The charge, in trutli, of piracy, became a general calumny, 
with which all the difierent parties in Iiulia endeavoured 
to blacken their competitors; and the Conn)any itself, 
when the new association of merchants trading tt> India 
began to rival them, were as strongly accused of acting 
the i)iratcs in India, as the individual traders had been 
by themselves.- 

Such was the situation of the Company in England, 
and in India, when the influence of the j ival {U<sociation 
threatened them with destruction. In the \car l(i08, both 
parties were urging their pretensions with the greatest 
possible zeal, when the necessities of the government 
pointed out to both the project of bribing it by the ac- 
commodation of money. The Comj)any offered to lend to 
government 700,000^. at 4 per cent, interest, provided their 
charter should be confirmed, and the inoniTpoly of India 
seemed to them by act of parliament. .Tjieir rivals, 
knowing on how cftectual an expedient they had fallen, 
resolved to augment the temptation. Tliey offered to 
advance 2,000,000^. at 8 per cent., provided they should be 

> Would they have obtained any such remedy? It is very improbable, in 
the temper of the timcM. The jjoevance, it is admitted, was real.: t!ie Com- 
pany bad been armed by the nation witli powers to prott'ct themselves, and it 
could scarcely be expected that they should [irefer the delay and uncertainty 
of an unnecessary ajipcal.— W. 

‘•i linice, iii. 146, IS'i. “Sir Niclndas Waite [Consul of the Associutioiil 
addressC’d a letter,” says Mr. nruce,“to the MokuI, aeeusin!:^ the London Com- 
pany of U'init sharers and abettors of the piracies, from ^\biel^ bis subjects, and 
th • trade of his dominions, had siifferi*d ; or, in the Consul’s coarse language, 
of hung thitces and confederates with the Jbid. 



A RIVAL ASSOCIATION dmOPOSED. 

Qvestod wiLli the niono 2 )o]j, free from ohligution of trading 
a joint-stock, oxcei3t as they tliemselves should after- 
Iwards desire.^ 

A bill was introduced into parliament for carrying the 
^project of the new association into execution. And the 
arguments of the two parties were brought forward in full 
strength and detail.- 

On the part of the existing Company, it was re[)rcsented: 
That they [)ossessed charters; that the infringement of 
charters was contrary to good faith, contrary to justice, 
and in fact no less imprudent than it was immoral, by 
destroying that security of engagements on which the 
industry of individuals and the prospei-ity of nations essen- 
tially de])end. That the East India Company, moi cover, 
had propel i\v of which to deprive them would bo to vio- 
late the vary foundation on which the structure of society 
rests ; that they were the Lords-Proprietors, by royal grant, 
of Bombiiy and St. Helena; that they had in India, at 
their o\vii expense, and by their own exertions, acquired 
immoveal)lc property, in lands, in houses, in taxes and 
duties, the animal produce of which might be estimated 
at 44,000/. That, at great expense, they had erected for- 
tifications in various parts of India, by which they had 
preserved to their country the Indian trade; and had 
built factoric'S and purchased privileges of great impor- 
tance t(» tlu^ nation; enterprises to which they could have 
been indmu'd by nothing but the hope and prospect of 
national snnport. That the resources and abilities of the 
Conqiany ^\'i■r(^ proved, by the estimate of their (juick and 
dead stock; and that a capital of two millions would be 
raised immediately by subscription. That the project, on 
the contrary, of the new association made no provision 
for a determinate stock ; and the trade, which experience 
proved to rj-ipiire an advance of 000,000/. annually, might 
thus be lost to the nation, for want of sufficient ca^ntal to 
carry it on. That justice to individuals^ as well as to the 
public, reiinired the continuance of the charter, as the 
property and even subsistence of many families, widows, 
and oiphans, was involved in the fate of the Company: 
In short, that humanity, law, and policy, would all be 

, , } Anderson’s History. Marpherson’s Annals, ii. 094. Bniee, iii, 202 , 253. 
li ' 3 Jirucc, iii . Macptierson, ii. 694. 
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equally violated by infringing the chartcre<l rights of this 
admirable institution.' 

The new association replied ; That it was no infringe- 
ment of good faith or justice, to annul, by a legislative 
act, a charter which wiis hostile to the interest of the 
nation; because that would be to say, if a government has 
once committed an error, that it is not lawful to correct 
itself; it would be to say that, if a nation has once been 
rendered miserable, by erroneous institutions of govern- 
ment, it must never try to rescue itself from its mis(;ry. 
That the practical rule of the British government, as many 
precedents abundantly testified, hail been, to set at nought 
the pretended inviolability of charters, as often as they 
were proved to be unprofitable or injurious. That not 
only had charters been diist roved by act of jiai’liament, 
but even tlie judges at law (so little in reality was the 
respect which had been paid to charters) liad often set 
them aside, by their sole authority, on the vague and 
general ground that the King had been deceived in his 
grant, That, if any chartered body was entitled to com- 
plain of being dissolved, in obedience to the dictates of 
utility, it was certainly not the East India Company, whose 
charter had been originally granted, and subsequently 
renewed, on the invariable condition of being terminated 
after three years’ notice, if not productive of national 
advantage. To display the property wnich the Company 
had acquired in India, and to pretend that it gave them a 
right to perpetuity of charter, was nothing h^ss than to 
insult the supreme authority of the state; by telling it, 
that, be the limitations what they might, under which the 
legislature should grant a charter, it was at ^l times in 
the power of the chartered body to annul those Hiijitations, 
and mock the legislative wisdom of the nation, simply by 
acquiring property. That, if the Company had erected 
forts ^nd foctories, the question still remained, whether 
they carried on the trade more profitably by their charter 
than the nation could carry it on if the charter were de- 
stroyed. That the nation and its constituted authorities 
were the sole judge in this controversy; of wliich the 
question whether the nation or the Comiiany were most 


' lirucc, iii. 253. Anderson’s History of Commerce ; Macpherson.ii. 694,095. 
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likely to fail in point of capital, no doubt formed a part. 
That if inconvenience, and in some instances distress, 
slKMild bo felt by individuals, this deserved consideration, 
and, in the balance of goods and evils, ought to be counted 
to its full amount ; but to bring forward the inconvenience 
of individuals, as constituting in itself a conclusive argu- 
ment against a ])ohtical arrangement, is as much as to say 
that no abuse should l)e ever remedied ; because no abuse is 
without its i)rorit to somebody, and no considerable number 
of persons can bo deprived of customary profits without 
incouvonienco to most, hardship to many, and distress to 
some.' 

Tlie new associators, though thus strong against llie 
particular pleas of their o[)i)onents, wore debarred the use 
of those im])ortant {U’ginnents Avhich bore upon the ])rin- 
ciple of exclusion; and which, even in that age, wore urged 
with groat force against the Company. They who were 
themselves endeavouring to obtain a monopoly could not 
proclaim the evils whuh it was the iifiture of monopoly to 
protluce. The pretended rights of the Company to a per- 
petuity of their exclusive privileges, for to that extent did 
their arguments roacli, were disregarded hy everybody, 
and an act was [)assf‘(], empowering the King to convert 
the new associiition into a corporate body, and to bestow 
upon them the monopoly of the fndiaii trade. The char- 
ters, the pr(»p(‘rty,-the i)rivilegos, the forts and factories of 
the Company in India, and their claims of merit Avith the 
nation, if not treated with contempt, Avere at least held 
inadequate to debar the legislative Avisdom of the commu- 
nity from estahlisljing for the Indian trade Avhatever rules 
ami regulations the interest of the public appeared to 
regui ’0.“ 

The fulloAving Avore the principal provisions of the act : 
That the sum of two millions should be raised by sub- 
scription for the service of government : that this subscrip- 
tion should ho open to natives or foreigners, bodies politic 
or corporate ; that the money so advanced should bear an 
interest of 8 per cent, per annum : that it should bo laAvful 
for his Mnjesty, by his letters patent, to make the sub- 

' Hriu-c, iii. ‘i53, 254, Aiuler.'on’s History of Commerce ; MacpiKr&oii, 
ii. 695. 

2 liruce, III. 295. Maepherson, ll. COO. 
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scvibers a body politic and corpoi’ato, by the name of the 

General Society”: that the subscribers severally might 
trade to the East Indies, each to the amount of his sub- 
scription: that if any or all of the subscribers should be 
willing and desirous, they might be incor])oratc(l into a 
joint-stock Company: that the subscribers to this fund 
should have the sole and exclusive riglit of trading to the 
East Indies: tliat on three years’ notice, after the 29th of 
vSe])tcmber, 1711, and the repayment of the ca})ital of 
2,000,000/., this act should cease and di'icnuinc: tliat the 
old or London C()m])any, to whom three years’ notice were 
due, should have leave to trade to India till 1701: tliat 
their estates shouhl be chargeable with their debts : and 
that if any fiirtheir dividends were made before the pay- 
ments of their debts, tlie members who received them 
should be responsible for the debts with tlieir private 
estates to the amount of the sums thus unduly received. 

This measure, of prohiliiting dividends while debt is 
unpaid, or of rendering the Proprietoi’s rcsprinsiblc with 
their fortunes to the amount of the dividends received, lie- 
fitted the legislative jusi ice of a nation. 

A clause, on the same princijih', was enacted with re- 
gard to the New Company, that they should not allow 
their debts at any time to exceed the amount of their 
capital stock ; or, if they did, that ovc’y ]Vr()j)rietor should 
be responsible for the debts with his ])rivatc f<)rtune, to 
the ’whole amount of whatever ho should have received in 
the way of dividend or share after the debts exceeded the 
capital.^ 

This good policy was little regarded in thc^eipiel. 

In conformity with this act a charter passed the great 
seal, bearing date the 3r(l of September, conStiiuting the 
subscribers to the stock of 2,000,000/. a body corporate 
under the name of the General Society.” This charter 
empowered the subscribers to trade, on the terms of a 
regulated (Company, each subscriber for his own account. 
The greater part, however, of the subscribers desired to 
trade upon a joint-stock: and another charter, dated the 
5th of the same month, formed this portion of the sub- 
scribers, exclusive of the small remainder, into a johit- 


I Statute 9 & 10 Will. 



OLD, OR LONDON COMPANY. 

f;tock Company, by the name of “the English Company 
trading to the East Indies.”^ 

“ ill all this very material afhiir,’’ says Anderson, “ there 
certainly was a strange jumble of inconsistencies, contra- 
dictions and difhciilties, not easily to bo accounted for in 
tlio conduct of mci i of judgment.” ” The London Company, 
who had a right by their charter to the exclusive trade to 
India till three years after notice, had reason to complain of 
this injustice, that the English Company were empowered 
to traelo to India immediately, while they had the jioor 
com])cnsatioii of trading for three years along with them. 
Tliore was ])alpable absurdity in abolisliing one exclusive 
company, only to erect another; when the former had 
acted no otherwise tlian the latter would act. Even the 
departure from joint-stock management, if trade on the 
principle of individual inspection and personal interest 
liad l)(^en looked to as the source of improvement, might 
have been acoom] dished, without tlio erection of two ex- 
clusive companies, by only abolisliing the joint-stock regu- 
lation of the old one. But the chief mark of the ignorance 
of ])arliainont, at that time, in the art and science of 
government, was their abstracting from a trading body, 
umler the name of loan to government, the whole of tlieir 
trading capital : and expecting them to traffic largely and 
profitably when destitute of funds. The vast advance 
to government, which they fee])ly repaired liy credit, 
beggared the Ejiglish (Jompauy, and ensured their ruin 
from tlio beginning. 

The old, or London (^ompany, lost not their hopes. They 
■were allowed to trade for three years on their own cluirter; 
and availing themselves of the clause in the act, which per- 
mitted corporations to liolil stock of tlio New Company, 
they resolved to subscribe into this fund as largely as pos- 
sible ; and under the privilege of private adventure, allow^cd 
])y the charter of the English Company, to trade, aeparately, 
and in their own name, after the three years of their char- 
ter should be expired. Tlie sum which they were enabled 
to appropriate to this purpose was 315,000^.* 

1 Maepherson’s Annals, ii. 699. IJruce, ill. 257, 268, Preamble to the Stat. 
Anm‘,c. 17. 

.\nflerson’8 History of Commerce; Maepberson, il. 700. 

^.3 llriicc,lil.25G,257. Mic| her8on,il. 700. Smith’sWealtliof Nations, ill. 133. 
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BOOK 1. In the instructions to their servants abroad they repre- 
CHAP. V. sented the late measures of parliament as rather the result 
■ ' of the power of a particular party than the fruit of legis- 
1693-00. lative wisdom: “The Interlopers,” so they called the New 
Company, “had prevailed by their offer of having the trado ^ 
free, and not on a joint-stock but they were resolved by 
large equipments (if their servants would only second tlieii- 
endcavours) to frustrate tlio speculations of those oppo- 
nents: “Two East India Companies in England,” these are 
their own words, “could no more subsist without destroying 
one the other, than two kings, at the same time regnant ii> 
the same kingdom : that now a civil battle was to be fought 
between the Old and the Now Company; and that two or 
three years must end this war, as the Old or the New must 
give way; that, being veterans, if their servants abroad 
would do their duty, they did not doubt of the victory ; 
that if tlie world lauglied at the i)ains the two Companies 
took to ruin each other, they could not lielp it, as tliey 
were on good ground and had a charter.” ‘ 

When the time arrived for paying the instalments of the 
subscription.s to tlie stock of the New Company, many of 
the subscribers not finding it easy to fulfil their engage- 
ments, were under the necessity of selling their shares. 
Shares fell to a discount, and the despondency, henco 
arising, operated to produce still greater depression.- 
The first voyage which the New Company fitted out, 
consisted of three shijis with a stock of 178,000^.* To this 
state of imbecility did the absorption of their capital re- 
duce their ojierations. The sum to which they were thus 
limited for commencing their trade but littfe exceeded the 
interest which they were annually to receive from govern- 
ment. * 

With such means the New Company proved a very un- 
equal competitor with the Old. The equipments of the 
Old Company, for the same season, 1698-09, amounted to 
thirteen sail of shipping, 5,000 tons burthen, and stock es- 
timated at 525,000^ Under the difiiculties with which 
they had to contend at home, they resolved by the most 
submissive and respectful behaviour, as well as by offer of 
services, to cultivate the favour of the Mogul. Their en- 
deavours were not unsuccessful. They obtained a grant of 
1 Bruce, iii. 257. * Ibitl. 259, 2G0. 3 Ibid. 2f 5. 
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tlio towns of Chuttanuttoo, Govindpore, and Calcutta, and BOOK I. 
began but cautiously, so as not to alarm the native govern- chap. v. 

nieiit, to construct a fort. It was denominated Fort Wil- 

liam ; and the station was constituted a Presidency.' ^ "00. 

To secure advantages to which tliey looked from their 
subscription of 315,000^ into the stock of the English Com- 
pany, they had sufheient iuiiuence to obtain an act of 
parliament,'- by which they were continued a corporation, 
entitled, after the period of their own charter, to trade, on 
tlieir own account, under the cluirter of the New Company, 
to tlio amount of the stock they had subscribed.^' 

The rivalshii) of tlie two Comi)anies produced, in India, 

-all those acts of mutual o})positiou and hostility which 
naturally tlowed from the circumstances in wdiicli they 
were 2 )]aced. Tlicy laboured to su])j)lant one anotlier in 
the good oj)inion of the native inhabitants and the native 
governments. They defamed one anotlmr. They obstruct- 
ed the oi^ei'ations of one another. And at last their ani- 
mosities and contentions broke out into uiidissembled 
violence and oppression. ^Sir William Norris, whom the 
New Com])any, with the King’s permission, had sent as 
their ambassador to the i\[ogul court, arrived at Surat in 
tlio montli of Decomlicr, 1700. After .several acts, insulting 
iin l injurious to the London Coinjmny, whom he accused 
of obstructing him in all liis measures and designs, he 
sei/ed three of the Council, and delivered them to the 
Mogul Governor, who detained tliem till they found secu- 
rity for their appearance. The President and the Council 
wore afterwards, by an oilier of the Mogul government, 2 )ut 
in eonlincmont; and Sir Nicliolas Waite, the English Coiii- 
2 )any’s Consul at Surat, declared, in his coircspoiulence 
with the Directors of that Com 2 )any, that he had solicited 
this act of severity, because the London Comiiany’s ser- 

' Thfi cli'u'f aircnt of the Company, -Toh Cliarnock, had taken possession of 
Cliutiuuitty, in the contests with the Nawab, in IGs7; mid, upon tlic i-estora- 
tion of traiKpiillity, retunieiUo it in lOUO. The Konjdar of Hoojjly ,sou.i,'ht to 
induee Uic Kniilish to return there ; hut they obtained leave to buiid a f.ietory 
lit Caleutta, which they ])rcferred, as more seeure and acccssil.lc to shippiiiij. 
Subsequently, l)e^ni^sion was priHiircd from Azecin-us-slian, the grandson 
of Aiiriinjijzcb, and (lovcriior of Beojjal, to purchase the rents of the three 
villuKCs named in tlic text, from the Zemindars, Avho were then in eliar^je of 
the collections, amemntinj; to 1195 rupees, G annas, annually. The jrround 
^vas, no doubt, very thinly occupied, and in jtreat part overrun with jungle; 
fedviug to the Company, therefore, lands suffleient for the erection of tliclr 
factory and fort, Stewart, App. xi. p. 544.— W'. 

^ Bruce, iii. 2G4, 2G8, 300. i Ibid. 293, 326, 350. 
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vants had used treasonable expressions towards the King ; 
and had made use of their interest with the Governor of 
Surat to oppose the privileges which tho Ambassador of 
the English Comj)any was soliciting at tho court of the 
Mogul.* 

As the injury which these destructive contentions pro- 
duced to the nation soon aflected tho puljlic mind, and 
was deplored in proportion to the imaginary bcneliLs of 
the trade ; an union of the two Companies was generally 
desired, and strongly recommended. Upon the first de- 
pression, in the market, of the stock of tlie New Company, 
an inclination on the part of that Company had been ma- 
nifested towards a coalition. But wluit disposed the t'lie 
party to such a measure, suggested the hope of greater 
ad\’antage, and more eomjdete revenge’, to tho othoi’, l)y 
holding back fi’om it. The King himself when he received, 
in March, 1700, the Directors of the London Company, on 
the subject of the act Avhicli continued them a corporate 
bod\M‘ecommended to their serious consideration an union 
of tlio two Companies, as the measure whicli would nu‘st 
promote, what they both held out as a great nationid ob- 
ject, the Indian trade. So far tlie Compt'iny ))aid respect 
to the royal authority, us to call a General Court of iVo- 
prietors for taking the subject into considisration; but 
after this stop they a])peared clis])oscd to lot tho subject 
rest. Towards the close, however, of the year, the King, 
by a special message, rc(piired to know w1iat i[)rocceding.s 
they had a<loptcd in conse(pionco of liis advice. Uj)on 
this the Directors summoned a G(meral Court, and tho fol- 
lowing evasive resolution was voted. ‘‘Tliat this Com[)auy, 
as they have always been, so are they still roa^y to embrace 
every o]>portuuity by which they may manifest their duty 
to his l^Iajcsty, and zeal for the public good, and that they 
are desirous to contribute their utmost endeavours hn* the 
preservation of the East India trade to this kingdom, and 
are willing to agree with the New Company upon reason- 
able terms.” Tho English (Jompany were more explicit; 
they readily specified the conditions on which they were 
willing to form a coalition ; upon which the London (Com- 
pany proposed that seven individuals on each side should 


a Brace, Ui. 260-370, 374-379, 410. 
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be appointed, to whom the negotiation should be intrusted 
and by whom the terms should be discussed^ 

As the expiration approached of the three years whieh 
were gi’anted to the L(nidon Company to continue trade on 
their wliolo stock, they became more inclined to an acc<nn- 
modation. In tludr first proposal they aimed at the ex- 
tinction of the rival Company. As a committee of the 
House of Commons had been formed, “to receive proposals 
for paying off the national debts, and advancing the credit 
of the nation,” they made a proposition to pay off the 
1,000,000/. whicli goveriinient had borrowed at usurious 
interest from the Jhiglish Company, and to liold the debt 
at live p(u* cent. The jiroposal, though entertained by the 
committee, was not relished by the House ; and this project 
was defeated.- The distress, however, in wliich the Com- 
pany was n(.)W inv(»lved, thcii* stock having within the last 
ten years lluetuated from ;100 to 37 per ceiit.,=' rendered 
some speedy rennedy indispensable. The committee of 
seven, which luxd been proposed in the Answx'r to the 
K’ing, was now r(\sorled to in earnest, and was empowered 
l)y a Ceneral ( 'ourl, on the ITtli of April, 1701, to make 
and receive proposals for the union of tlio two (‘oni- 
panies. 

Jt was tlu' lieginiiiiig of January, in tlie succeeding year, 
before the following general terms were adjusted and a] )- 
proved : That tlu'. Court of tweiity-fouv Managers or Di- 
rector.s .sliould be coiiijiosed of twelve individuals chosen 
by each Company ; that of the annual exports, thi> amount 
of whieli ^’Iluuld be tixed by the Court of iMaiiagors, a half 
slioiihl be furnished by I'aeli Company; that the Court of 
]\Ianagers should have tlic entin? direction of all inatter.s 
relating to trade and settlements subMxpieutly to thi.s 
union; but that the factors of each Company should 
manage separately the stocks which cacli had sent out 
previously to the date of that transaction; that seven 
years should be allowed to wind u}) the separate concerns 
of each Com}>any ; and that, after that ])eriod, one great 
joint-stock should be formed by the final union of the 
funds of both. This agreement was confirmed by the 
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An indenture tripartite, including the Queen and the 

two East India Companies, was the instrument adopted 
for giving legal efficacy to the transaction. For equalizing 
the shares of the two Coinpaiiies, the following scheme 
was devised. The London Company, it was agreed, should 
purchase at par as much of the capital of the English 
Company, lent to government, as added to the 315,000/. 
which tliey had already subscribed, should render equal 
the portion of each. The dead stock of the London (Com- 
pany was estimated at 330,000/.; that of the English Com- 
pany at 70,000/.; whereu]H)n the latter paid 130,000/. for 
equalizing the sliaros of this part of the common estate. 
On the 22nd July, 1702, the indenture piisscd under the 
great seal; and the two ])‘irties took the common name of 
The United Compan^j of dlerJuvits trading to th Eost 
Indies r 

On the ‘foundation on wliich the ailairs of the two Com- 
panies were in this manner placed, iluiy continued with 
considerable jarrings and contention, especially between 
the functionaries in India, till tlic season 1707-8, wlien an 
event occurred wliicli necessitated the accommodation of 
differences, and accelerated the completion of tlio union. 
A loan of 1,200,000/., without interest, was cxaelod of ihc 
two Comp.'inies for the use of gov(n*nincnt, The‘ recol- 
lection of what had happened, when the body of private 
adventurers were formed into the English East India 
Company, made them dread the oilers of a new body of 
adventurers, should any difficulty be found their part. 
It was ]iccessary, tlicrcToro, that the two Companies should 

* Bruce, iii 421 — 120. Of the siiiaietics M liicli at tills fiinr* (Mifcred info the 
pole'y of the Coiiili.'iny, the tolh;\\iM ;2 is a .s])eciincii. Sir 1 'umI Kirehnicc, or 
Tirebrass a iiotonous jol»t)er who had been an inteilo])er, and afterwards 
joined with the London Coiniiaiiy, was now an intrimier tor both <’oin]i:niies. 
At a /cncnil Court of the Londoii Company, on the 2.’Ji'd Ai)ri!, 1701, this man 
.stated tliat lie had a •'(•liLMiie to jn-opose, whicli lie don'.ited not wonid aecoin- 
pli.sh the union de.>iied; Imt required to know' what naoniiHMice should he 
allowed him, if he ettected this important end. By an nctoftlie Court, the 
committee of seven w’ere authorized to iie^;otiate, wihi Sir Basil, the rceom- 
penee which he oiutht to reeeive: and after repeated eonferonecs with the 
j^entlcman, they proposed to t»c Conn of Committees, tliat if he effected the 
union, l.'^n.OOO/. of the stoek of the Company should be tran>fen'ed to him on 
his p.ayin;; 80/. per cent. In other Avoid'., he Avas to receive 20 per cent on 
l.')0,00b/. or a reward of 30,000/. for the hiicrc.s.s of liis intriijues. Ibid. Seo 
iilso Maci»herson, ii. 663. 

3 Bruce, iii. 4.S6 -491. 
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lay aside all separate views, and cordially join their en- 
deavours to avert tlic conimoii danger. 

It was fit last agreed, that all differences subsisting 
between tliem should be submitted to the arbitration of 
the Earl of Godolphin, then Lord High Treasurer of Eng- 
land ; and tliat the union should be rendered complete and 
final upon the award wliich he should pronounce. On this 
founcUtion, the act, Gth Anne, ch. 17, was passed; enact- 
ing that a sum of 1,200,000/. without interest sliould be 
advanced by the United Company to government, which, 
being added to the former advance of 2,000,000/. at 8 per 
cent, interest, constituted a loan of 3,200,000/. yielding in- 
terest at the rate of o per cent, upon the whole ; that to raise 
this sum of 1,200,000/. the Company sliould be empowered 
to borrow to the extent of l,o00,000/. on their common 
seal, or to call in moneys to tliat extent from the Proprie- 
tors ; that this sum of 1,200,000/. should be added to their 
capital stock ; that instead of terminating on throe years’ 
notice after the 21)th of Sejdcnibcr, 1711, their privileges 
should be coniiuucd till three years’ notice after the 2oth 
of March, 1720, and till repayment of their capital: that 
the stock (d’ the separate advcntuivs of the General Society, 
amounting to 7,20(*/., which had never been incorporated 
into the joint-stock of the English Coni])any, might bo 
jiaid off, on tliree yc<ii\s’ notice after tlie 2l)t]i of Sejitem- 
ber, 1711, and merged in the joint-stock of the United 
Company; ;ind that the award of the Earl of Godol])hin, 
settling the terms of the Union, should be binding and 
coindusive on both parties.* 

Tlio award of Godolphin was dated and published on the 
20th of 8e[)tcml)er, 1708. It referroil solely to the windiiig 
ii}) of the concerns of the two Comjianies; and the blending 
of their se])arate properties into one stock, on terms equi- 
table to both. As the assets or effects of the Ijoudon Com- 
pany in India fell short of tlie debts of that concern, they 
were reejuired to jiay by instalments to the United Com- 
jiaiiy the sum of 00,0 1.5/. 4>'. Oc/.: and as the eilects of the 
English Company in India exceciled their debts, they were 
directed to receive from the United Company the sum of 
<)(),00o/. 2(/. ; a debt duo by Sir Edward Littleton in 

Lcngal, of 80,437 rupees and 8 anas, remaining to bo dis- 
1 Ilnice, iii. G35-039 ; Stnt G. A. c. 17. 
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BOOK I. charged by the Euglish Company on their own account. 
ciiAr.v. On these terms, the whole of the property and del)ts of 

both Companies abroad became the property and debts of 

the United Company. Ifith regard to the debts of both 
Companies in Britain, it was in general ordained that they 
should all be discharged before the 1st of March 1709 ; and 
as those of the London Company amounted to the sum of 
399,795?. 9a It/, they were empowered to call upon^their 
Proprietors, by three several instalments, for the means of 
liquidation.' 

As the intercourse of the English nation with the ])Coplo 
of India was now destined to become, by a rapid progress, 
both very intimate, and very extensive, a full account of 
the character and elreumstances of that people is retpiired 
for the uiKler.standing of the sul, sequent in'oceedings and 
event.s. 

The population of those groat countries consisted chiefly 
of two Races: one, who may here be called the Hindu ; an- 
other the Mahomedr.n Raei'. The tlrsl wore the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country.- The latter were subse(|ucnt 
invaders; and insignirieant, in ])oint of number, compared 
with the first. 

The next two Book.s will la* devoted to the purpose of 
laying before the reader all that appears to be useful in 
Avhat is known eoncei'iiing both ihe.se ela.sses of the Indian 
people. To those who delight in tracing the phenomena 
of huinan nature; and to those xvho desire to know com- 
pletely the foundation upon which the actions of the 
British peojilc in Indie, have been laid, this will nota[ipvur 
the least iiiterc.sting dejiartmeiit of the woii. 

> linUT, iii. <1(17 tu Cile Mariilicnmi, iii. 1,2, ' ' t 

■- 'I'liis as f.ir a' iinil.aliililics aMlluirize an infi'n'iicc.', is an cri'iir ; tlio 
alioriKiiK’s (if Inilia arc ai'iiarciilly laairc'ciited li.v tlic various li.irliaroua trilics 
i'till iniialiitina tin; laounlaiii.s aril fnrcsls, ami Inllowinc viiilc religious iumc- 
tices, that are no [larts of the iii'iniitive Ilimlii sy-sleiii.— tV. 
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OF THE HIxNDUS. 


CHAPTER I 

Chromlo(j}j arid AncieRt History of the Hindus. 

R ude nal-ions seem to derive a peculiar gratiiication BOOK II. 
from pretensions to a remote anticpiity.^ Asa boast- chap. i. 

fill and turgid vanity distinguislies remarkably tlie oriental 

nations, they have in most instances carried their claims 
extravaganily high. We arc informed, in a fragment of 
Chaldaie liistory, that there were \M*ittcu accounts, pre- 
served at Jiabylon, with the greatest care, compreheinling 
, a term of lifteeii myriads of years.- The pretended dura- 
tion of the (.'iiiiu'so monarchy, is still more extraordinary. 

A single king of Egypt was believed to have reigned three 
myriads of years.'* 

* sir. Gibbon ivinarlis (Hist. Decl. nivl Vull of the Uomiin Ilni]tirc, i. p. 3.>0), 
thiittlio wMi Irislnnun, .is well as the wild Tartar, can point out the indiviilnal 
son of Jajihct Irrnii nhose loins his amrstor.> were lineally ilescendi'i!.— 
corvliiiL; to Dr. Keating (lli.^tory of Ireland, 13), the Kh'.nt i’arthohiiin>, who 
nas the son of Se:ir.i,tlu* son of K.sra, the son of ^-rn, the son of l-'rainant. the 
son of I’athaeian, Tlie. son of the son of .laphet, the son of Noah, lindecl 

on the coast of Munster, the Mth day of May, in the ye.ar of the world 11)7^. 

'I’he legends of Kn;;land arc not less in.striu-tive. /V fourth or si\ih son of 
Jajdiet, named Sainothes, liavin.i; first coloni/ed GanI, pa.ssed over into this 
island, wliieh Mas theme named Snnothea, aixnit ‘JOd \ears after the Ib'od ; 
but the Sainotliians hein:; some ajies afterwards .subilued by Albion, a ^iant 
son of Neptune, he called tlie island alter his om'ii name, and ruled it fort)- 
fonr years. See the story, M’ith some jndieions vefleelioiis, in Milton's History 
of I'iUKland (ITc.hj WorK> of Milton, iv. 3. Kd.lbtK)). “The Athenians boaded 
tliat they Mere as aneieiit as tlie snii. Tlie Arcadians jireteiided that they 
Merc older than the moon. Tlie Lacedemonians called themselves tlie sons of 
the earth, &e., .such, in ^ietieral. was the inadness of tlic ancients on this sub- 
ject ! They loved to lose tlieiiiselves in an abyss of aj^cs M’liich seemed to 
approach eternity.” Gogiiet, Urigin of Lhms, v. i. b. 1, eh. 1, art. o. Sec the 
authorities there (luoted. 

2 Lusebii Chroiiicon, p. T), SyncclU Chronograph, p. 2S. Bryant's Ancient 
Mytliology, iv. 1*27, Hvo. edit. 

^ Syncclli Chronieoii, p. 51. Herodotus informs us (lib. ii. c. 2), that the 
Kgyptians considered themselves as the most ancient of mankind, till an cx- 
► perimerit iniulc by Bsainmetichus convinced them that tlie Phrygians aluiie 
preceded them. But tiie inhabitants of tlic further Pcuinsiila of India make 
the boldest incursions into the regions of past times. The Burmans, we are 
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The present age of the world, aecording to the system 
of the Hindus, is distinguished into four giund periods, 
denominated yugs. The first is the Satya yug, compre- 
hending 1,728,000 years; the second the Treta yug, com- 
prehending 1,200,000 years ; the third the Dwapar yug, 
including 804,000 years; and the fourth the Cali yug, 
which will extend to 432,000 years. Of these periods, 
the first three are expired ; and, in the year 1817 of the 
Christian era, 4,911 years of tlic last. From tlio com- 
mencement, tlicrefore, of the Satya yug, to the year 1817, 
is comprehended a space of 3,892,011 years, the antiquity 
to which this pcojdo lay claim.* 

The contempt with which judicious Iiistorians now treat 
the historical fables of early society, must be indulged with 
caution when we explore the ancient condition of Hindu- 
stan; because the legendary tales of the Hindus have 
hitherto, among European inquirers, been rcjgardod with 
particular respect ; and ])ecause, without a knowledge of 
them, much of what has been written in Europe concern- 

i'lfurmcd Jiy Dr. Dir.-liaiuiii (As. lU*.s. vi. isl), holicve th.'it the livc's of tlie 

of tlicir country lasted one nssmiiii, a period of time ot which they 
thus coinmunicuto an idea: “If for three years it should rain incessantly over 
the uhole surface of this e.irth, which is 1,203,100 juzaiia in diauicler, the nmii« 
Ver of drojis of rain fallim: in such a s]mcc and time, although lav excecdiiuj 
human conception, would only equal the number of years contained in one 
a^sencliii.” 

• Sir William Jones’s Piscoursc on the Chronology of the Hindus (As. Hes. 
ii. lll,Hvo. Ed.) also that on the Cods of Creeee, Italy, and India (Ibid. i. 
221.)— See, too, Mr. Eentley’.s Iteinarks on tljc i»rincipal Kras ami l)ate.s of the 
ancient Hindus (Ibid. v. .*H.)); and the DiscouiM* oi CaiJiain F. Wilford on the 
Chronoloiry of the Hindus, in the same volume, ]>. 2t.— (jonsiilt, also, Mr. 
Maistlen’rt Discourse on the Chtonolo;:)' of tliC Hindus (Phil, 'I'rans. Ixxx. 
These aulliors, luiviii}; all drawn from the same sources, display an appearance 
of uniformity and certainty in tliis part of the Hindu stem. It is amusine: to 
contcmjilate the waverin^^ results of their predecessors. Mfrilalhcd, in the 
jii’cfacc to his Translation of tlie Code of (ientoo Law<, thus st.ites the number 
of years spells the names of the epochs; 1. The 'Sjuttee Jo;;nc. 

:i, 200, (Mil) y(!ar.s; 2. Tne Tirtali Jo^uie, 2.400,000 years; 3. TheOwaiaiardoKUC, 
1,00'), 000 jeurs; 4. The College Jo^jjiie, 400,000. Colonel Dow murks the Sut- 
tee Joj^ue at. 14,000,000; the Tirlah Jo;;ue at l,0«0,000; the Dwapaur Jo^'ue 
72,000; and the Collcc Jo^jne, 'l«i,000 years. (History of Hindostan, i. 2). M. 
Bernier, Avho.se know ledge ol India was 50 extendve and accurate, gives, on 
tiio information of the lirahinensof llcnaro.s, tlie S;jtya yng at 2,000,000 years, 
the Irelaut 1,200,000, the Dwapaar at H(i4,000, and assi;;n.s no i»criod to the 
Cali yug. (Voyages, ii. 100.) - Mc^sr.s. Hoger.s and le (Jcnlil, aaIio received 
their accounts from the Brahmens of the Coast of Coromandel, coincide with 
hir William Junes, except that they specify no duration for tlie Call yug. 
(Porte Ouverte, p. 170; Mc'm. d’Academ. des Sciences iionr 1772, tom. ii. part 
1, )). 17)— Tlie account of Anqnetil Dnperron agrees in every particular a\ itli 
that of Sir W. Jones; Kceherches llbtoriques et Geograjdiiiiucs sur ITnde, 
Lettre sur Ics Antiquit(fs de Fliide. The four age.s of the Mexicans bear a re* 
markable resemblance to those of the IIindu.s, and of so many other nations. 
“ All the nations of Anahuac (says Clavigero, History of Mexh o, B. vi, sect. 
2»), distinguished four ages of time by as m.any suns. The llrst, munctl Atona* 
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hig the people o£ India, cannot, bo understood.' It is BOOK II. 
necessary, therefore, to relate, that at the commencement chap. i. 

of .the Satya yug, or 3,892,911 years ago, lived Satyiivrata, 

otherwise denominated Vaivaswata, and also the seventh 
Menu. lie had escaped with his family from an universal 


tiiili, tliat is, tlic sun (or tlie age) of water, commcnceU with the creation of tl»o 
world, and continued until the time at which all mankind perished in a general 
delug(i along with the first snn. The second, Tlaitonntiuh, the iigc of earth, 
Ittste<l from the deluge until the ruin of the giants, &c. 'i’lio third, Khecato- 
iiatiuh, the age of air, lasted from the destruction of the giants till the great 
wliirlwinds, \c. The fourth, Tletonatinh, eoinmeneed at the hist iueiilioned 
catastroidie, and is to last till the earth he destroyed hy lire.*’-M. 

'riiere i^ no other concurrence of the Hindu and Mexican systems than tlic 
niim her of four, which was common to all aiili<|uit\'. TJie Hindu system is 
wholly mythological, and ailmits of a ready explanation ; it originates in the 
descending yrillimetieal progicssi«n of 4,3,2, 1, according to the notions of 
dimiiiishing virtue in the several ages, applied to a cycle of I2,0(i() divine year-’, 
each of which is erpial to 3(10 years of mortals; and 12,000 multi])lied l»y 3(10 is 
Cf|nal to 4,320,000, the whole period of the four yugs, Vishnu Piirana, p. 21.— 
This chronology also, it must be remembered, is not the expiession ot n.itional 
vanity— it is the Hindu theory of the, age of the world. The Hindius make no 
pretensioiKsi to a higher antiipiity than that of other races of mankind. Tlio 
lonr ages, and eountle.ss successions ot them, are the phases of universal crea- 
tion, not only of national existence.— W. 

* The reader will by and bye be prepared to d(*tcrmino for liimself how’ far 
the tales of tin'. Uralimens deserve exemption from the sentenee which fnur 
great historians have, in the following jiassages, )>roiiounced on the fanciful 
traditions of early nations. “The curiosity,” says Mr. Hume, “entertained 
by all civilized nations, of inquiring into the exjiloits and ad\eiitures of tlieir 
aiiee^ors, commonly excites a regret that the hi.'>tory of remote ages should 
ahvays he so much involvecl in obscurity, uncertainty, and contradiction, 
* * * The fables which arc commonly employed to supply the place of tiuc 
history ought entiri'ly to be disregarded; or, if any exception be admitted to 
tbi.s general rule, it can tmly be in favour of the ancient Grecian tictions, 
wliieli arc .so celebrated and so agreeable, that they will ever be the objects of 
the attention of mankind. “ (Hume’s History of England, i. ch. 1.)— “Na- 
tions,” says Kobertson, ‘‘as avcII as men, arrive at malurity by degrce.s and 
the events which Iniiipencd during their infancy or early youth cannot he. 
recollected, and deserve not to I'C remembered. * * * Every thing beyond 
that short period, to which w’cll-attested annals reach, is obscure ; an im- 
mense spjuxj is left for invention to occupy ; each nation, with a vanity inse- 
parable from human nature, hath filled that void with events calculated to 
display its own antiquity and lustre. And history, which ought to record 
truth, and teach wisdom, often sets out with retailing fletiojjs and absurdities.’’ 
(Rob(irtson’s History of Scotland,!, b. 1.)— Mr. Gibbon, speaking of a people 
(the Arabians) who in traditions and antiiiuity bear some resemblance to the 
Hindus, says, “ I am ignorant, and I am careless, «)f the blind mythology of 
the Barbarians.” (History of the Decline and Fall of the. Roman Empire, ix, 
244, 8vo. (fdit.) Of a people still more remarkably resembling the Hindus he 
says, “ Wc may observe, that after an ancient period of tables, and a long in- 
terval of darkness, the modern histories of Persia begin to as.snme an air of 
truth with the dynasty of tlie Sassanides,” (Ibid. i. 341.)— Qnm ante condi- 
tam condendamvo urbem, pocticis magis decora fabnlis qnam incorniptis 
rernm gestarum monumentis traduntur eanec aflirmare nec rcfellcrc in animo 
est." JavU Vrffnt-lU 

This disdain of the early records of nations may sometimes be su.spected to 
veil a distaste for dry, laborious, and antiquarian research. Tiuit it is much 
ca.sler to depreciate tliaii inquire wo need not go beyond these pages for 
proof.— W. 
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BOOK II. deluge, which liad destroyed the rest of the human species.' 

CHAP. I. or his descendants, wore two royal branches : the one de- 
' ■ nominated the children of the sun ; the other, the children 

of the moon. The first rcigno<l at Ayodhya or Oude ; 
the second at Pratisht’liana or Vitora. These families, or 
dynasties, subsisted till tlic thousandth year of tlie present 
or O.ili yug, at wliich time they botli became extinct; and 
a list of the names of the successive princes is presented 
in the Sanscrit books.- 

Satyavrata, the primitive sire, i)rolonged his existence 
and Ills reign through tlio whole period of the Satya yug 
or years.^ From tliis jiatriarchal monarch are 

cnuiiKUMted, in the solar lino of his descendants, fifty.five 
princes, who inherited tlic sovereignty till tlie time of 
Rama. Now it is agreed among all the Brahmens that 
Rama 11 lied the throne of Ayodhya at the end of the Treta 
yug. The nngns, therefore^, of these fifty-five princes, ex- 
tending from the beginning to the end of that ejioch, filled 
1,:!!)(VH)0 years, whiedi, at a medium, is niorc tliaii ^3,000 
years to cacli I’cign. During the next, or Dwapar yug, of 
804, ()U() years, twenty-nine princes are enumerated, who 
must, at an average, have reigned eacli 2f),7fi3 years. From 
the ])oginiung of the ])resent, or Cali yug, to the time 
when the race of solar princes became extinct, are reckoned 
lOOO years, and thirty jirinces. There is a wonderful 
change, tliereforo, in the bust ago, in wliich only thirty- 
three years, at a medium, are assigned to a reign.'' 

' Tlie coincuionc'p in the triulition respecting Satv.ivrata, and tlie hibtory of 
Noal), .'ire very rein.arkaMe, and will bu further noticed hereafter. 

Sir Williain Jones, As. lies. ii. 1H), 120, 127. 

Sir Win. Jones, Ibid. 12d. He was the son of Surya ffn' A'oO, the son of 
Oasyapa (or n anus), the mhi of .Uurichi (or LiijhtU the son of Jlrahina, “ which 
is clearly," siiy.^ Sir Win. Jones, “ an allejiforieal pedij^ree.” , The Hindu pedi* 
Krees and fables, j^owever, being very variable, he is, in the*‘openinK of the 
fourth book of the (Jita, called, not the son of the Sun, but the Sun himself. 
Sir Win. Jones, Ibid. 117. In a celestial pedigree the Hindu.s a^Tce witli 
olhev rude nations. There is a cnrious passage in Plato respcclinjLr the Kcnca- 
lo^y of the Persian kinjrs. They were descended, he says, from Aclunnicnes, 
sprung from Perseus the son of Zeus (Jupiter). Plat. Alcib. i.— M. 

There is no variability in the account of Vaivaswata’s genealogy, nor is he 
confounded with the Sun in tlie Gita. Mr. Mill has evidently supposed Vaivas- 
wat, the Sun, to be the same name as S'uivaswata its patronymic derivative, in 
the pa-s-sage to wliicli lie refers. With regard to the duration of the life of 
Vaivaswata, it must be remembered that the Manus are not men, although 
finite beings ; they exist throughout a kalpa, a much longer period than that 
of a Satya yug.— W. 

< Compare the list of princes in the several yiigs, exhibited in the Discourse 
of Sir Wm. Jones, As. Res. iii. 128 to 136, with the aaslgncd duration of the 
yugs. The lineage of the lunar branch, who reigned In Pratlslifhana, or 
Vitora, during exactly the .same period, is In all respects similar, excepting 
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Besido the two lines of solar and lunar kings, a clifTerent BOOK II. 
race, who reigned in Magadha, or Bahar, commence with '• 

the fourth age. Of these, twenty in regular descent from 

their ancestor Jarasandha extended to the conclusion of 
the first thousand years of the present yug, and were co- 
temporary with the last thirty princes of the solar and 
lunar race.' At the memoi*al)le epoch of tlie extinction of 
those hranches, the house of Jarasandha also failed; for 
the reigning prince was slain hy his prime minister, 
wlio placed his son Pradyota on tlie throne. Fifteen of 
the descendants of this usurper enjoyed the sovereignty, 
and reigned from the date of his accession 4!)S years, to 
th(3 time of Nanda, the last prince of tiie house of Prad- 
yota. lie, aftei’ a reign of 1(H) yeai’S, wns murdered hy a 
Jh‘a.] linen, who raised to the throne a man of the Maurya 
race, named Chandragupla. Tin's prince is reckoned, hy 
our Oriental aiiti(piai‘ians, i-ho same with Handracottas or 
♦Sandracuptos, the cotemporary of Alexander tin) Great. 

Only nine jn'inces of his line succeeded liim, and held the 
sceptre foi’ 1.37 years. On the death of ihc last, his com- 
mander in chief ascended the tlirone, and, together with 
nine descendants, to whom ho transmitted the sovereignty, 
reigned 112 years. After tliat period tiio reigning prince 
was killed, and succeeded ])y liis niinister Vasudeva. Of 
his family only four jirince^ arc enumerated ; hut they are 
said to have reigned 34d years.- The throne was next 
iisiiiped hy a race of Sudras, the first of wlioin slew his 
master, and seized the government, 'rwenty-oue of this 
race, of whom Gliaiidrahija was Ihc last, reigned during a 
space of 4o(; years.^ The conclusion of the reign of this 

that tlic ininibcr of princes, in the first two aRcs, is in this line fewer l)y fifteen 
than ill ihe lino of solar prinres. From tliis it has been .supposed, tliut a 
chasm must exist in tlie jjcnealojry of those inimcs; but surely without sulTl- 
cient reason : since, it we can iidinit that eighty-live princes in tlie solar line 
could outlive the wliolc third and fourth ages, amounting to 2,l()(),b00 years, 
we may, without much scruple, allow that seventy prince.s in the lunar'cunld 
extend through the same period.— M. 

* The reigns of tliosc princes, therefore, must have been fifty years at iui 
nverage.— M. 

Some authorities inaho the number twenty one, some thirty-nine, the latter 
making tlie average less than twenty-six years.— W. 

2 Tills Is a blunder made hy tlifi compiler of the llhagavata : other autho- 
rities concur in stating the period to be only forty-live years.— Vishnu Turana 
471.-W. 

a As. Res. il. 137-142.— M, 

The dynasty comprises, according to the Vishnu Purara, thirty kings; 
and twonty-ninc arc named in the Matsya Purana, and several of the names 
arc identifiable in old inscriptions, or In CbinOiC writings.— Vlslmu Purana, 

473.-W. 
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BOOK II. prince corresponds therefore with the year 2648 of the C^ali 
CHAP. I. yug, and with the year 446 before the birth of Christ.* 
~ And with him, according to Sir William Jones, closes the 
authentic system of Hindu chronology.'-* 

It is a most suspicious circumstance in the pretended 
records of a nation, when we find Jiositive statements for 
a regular and immense series of years in the remote abyss 
of time, but are entirely deserted by them when we descend 
to the ages more nearly aiijiroacliing our own. Where an- 
nals are real, they become circumstantial in proportion as 
they are recent ; where fable stands in the place of fact, 
the times over wliich the memory has any influence are 
rejected, and the imagination riots in those in which it is 
unrestrained. Wliilo we receive accounts, the most ]>re- 
cise and conhdeiit, regarding the times of remote anti(piity 
not a name of a prince in after ages is presented in Hindu 
' records. A great prince named Vicramaditya, is said to 


* According 1(1 the, Urabmons, 4011 yc.'irs of the Cali yn;j vcmo claiircil in 
tb« bcK'ninbig ut Ai rll, A.l). 1S17, frtiin \\lnch dviliKtiiaj 'ibis, the yt*ar ot' 
tWe Cali ) W'A ill which the rel;,'n of Chaiiiirab'j i ti>rminatu(l, you liavu the 
iiiinibcr ol years nliieh have mteivcneil siiiee that period, and whk-h e.irry i? 
back to 41b yeais before Chli^t. 

- As. Kes. ii. 1 12, .‘1.— \\c have been likewhe presented vith a ^^cnealoj^ieal 
table of tlic preat Iliiidu dynasties by Oiptaiu Wilfonl (As. Ites. v. 211), hiih 
he says is faithfully extracted from the Vishnu riirana, llie l{li:iiL;ai:jt, and 
other Tiirana', and ^^hich, on the autliority of nmnennis M.SS. wlneli l.e had 
collated, and of some learned rundits of Uenares, Mhoni lie had eonsultid, h^ 
exhibits, as the, only j;eimine ehronolb},dcal iceord of Indian In.'^tory vhieh Inal 
yet come to his know led;»e. I’ut this ilitfers in numeroins particulars fn)!u 
that of the learned Pundit Padliaeaiit, exhibited by Sir William .Ione.‘<, ai d 
wliieh Sir W’iHiain sus “that Uadhaeaiit h.ul diligently eolleetid from K-vir. 1 
J’uranas.” Thus it appears Diat tlieie is iu»t eien a steady and imariab’e 
traditif.n or lietion on this subject; At the same time that the table ol Cai>t.!ia 
W'ilford removes none of the ^Tcat dillieulties wliich apjiear in that of Sir W . 
Jones. Tlie most remarkable diflereiue is exhibited in line of the ^{da/■ 
princes, v liosc f/enealo;;)' CajJain Wilford has taken from the Jhimajaii, a.s 
beinj;, he tiu'nks, eoiisi.stent with the aneestry of Arjiina luul Crislma,' while 
that Kiven by- Sir William Jones and Itadhaeant, lie Miys, is not. — The leader 
may also compare the liajulurungu, a li slory of the Hindus compiled by ^Mrit- 
yooTijuyu, the head Sanscrit Pundit in the Collcfje of Port William ; translated 
and published in the first volume of “An Account of the Writiii|.f8, Pelipon, 
and Manners of the Hindus,” by Sir. Ward, printed ut Serumpore, in four 
\olnmcs 4to. IHll.-SI. 

Sir William Jones’s list was evidently extracted from the Hliagavut oniy. 
AVilford’s lists are more varied and authentic. Thu work of Mrityoonjiiya 
not of any authority. The subject is iiio.st clearly set forth in the text of tl.o 
Vishnu ruruna, and the variations me siiefitied in tlie notes. There is no 
doubt that the ^rencJl!opc.s of the Pnranas have been compiled from older 
authorities, and that their diflfercnces are chiefly attributable to the degree of 
care with which the common autliorities have been consulted and represented. 
The latter series arc Mifticiently consistent, and arc eoiToboratcd in many casts 
by collateral evidence, and the earlier dynasties, Avhen the chronology is cor- 
rected, are in all probability much more amhcntic than has been sometimes 
supposed.— W. 
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have extended widely his conquests and dominion, and to BOOK 11. 
have reigned at Magadha 396 years after Chandrabija. i. 
From that time even fiction is silent,^ Wo hear no more -■ ■ ' 
of the Hindus and their transactions, till the era of Maho- 
raedan conquest; when the Persians alone become our 
iustructors.'-^ « 

After the contempt with which the exti*avagaiit claims 
to antiquity of tho Chaldeans and Eg)q)tiaiis had always 
been treated in Europe, the love of tho marvellous is 
curiously illustrated by the respect which has been paid 
to the chronology of the Hindus.^' We received indeed 
tho accounts of tho Hindu chronology, not from the in- 
credulous historians of Greece and Rome, but from men 
whe had seen tho peo])lo; ^Yhose imagination had been 
powerfully alFected by the spectacle of a new system of 
manners, arts, institutions, and ideas; who naturally .ex- 
pected to augment the opinion of their own conscipience, 

’•y the greatness of the Vv’onders which they had been fa- 
voured to ])cliold; and whose astonishment, admiration, 
and enthusiasm, for a iimo, successfully propagated them- 
selves. Tho Hindu stalements, if they have not perhaps 
in any instance gained a literal l>elief, have almost univer- 
sally been regarded as veiy diiferent from the iictions of 
ail nnini])rov(‘<l and credulous people, ami entitled to a very 
.'Crious and profound investigation. \ret they arc not only 
carried to the wildest piicli of extravagance, but are ut- 


• Sir Win. .Tones, As. lies, ii. 112. 

Since the text w.is ],ublislie(l, much histovic.'il information lias hcen oh- 
tainecl from various sources, rt iuleriuj^ this slatement inaecurat''. Ihnltllii't 
annals and ancient in-criiilions have omtirmed the identity of ('iMiiilr iuiiida 
and Sandrocotliis, and, Avitli tlic con’cctioii of the chronolojry thus ohtaiiied, it 
is ])roved that the I’uraiiik accounts hriii;; down tlie traditional hi>t('ry of the 
Hindus ill Clangetic Hindustan, to the ei'Hith and iiiidli centuries. In the 
south of India ori;^inal accounts of ditVerent dynasties are picserved from an 
early to a very recent period, and the chronicles of Hajpwtana, assumiiiK the 
appea ance of authentieity in the lirst uji:cs of ('hrlstiunity, otVer a eoimeeted 
narrative to times loiij? subsequent to the estahlislnncnt of tlie Mohammedans 
ill India. The.so various reconls are illustrated and confirmed by coins ;uid 
inscriptions di^^overed and deciphered only within the last few years, sec .\s. 
liescarclics, voT. xv.et seq. Trans. Ko>al As. See. Tod’s liajasthan. Mackenzie 
Collections. Tunionr’.s Mahawanso. Calcutta Quarterly Oriental Ma^;azine and 
Koview, Madras Journal of Literature, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and especially tho Journal of Hie As. Socieiy oi lienguL— VVh 
3 Mr. Halhed seems, in his pref. to Code of Gent. Laws, to be very nearly 
reconciled to tlie Hindu Chronology : at any rate ho thinks the believers in 
the Jewish .accountc of patriaivlial longevity Imvc no reason to eomiilain, p. 
xxxvii. He has since, however, made a confession at second hand, of an alter- 
atioii in Ids belief as to tho antiquity of the Hindus. See Mtuirice’s History of 
liindostan, i. 

VOL. I. I 
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BOOK II, inconsistent both with themselves and with other 
(^iiAp. u established opinions of the Brahmens.^ 

■ Of this a single specimen will suffice. The characte 
which the Brahmens assign to the several yugs is a re 
markable part of their system. The Satya yug, is distin 
guished by the epithet of goldenf the Treta yug by tha 
of silver; the Dwapar yug by that of copper; and the Cal 
yug is denominated earthen.- In these several ages th 
virtue, the life, and the stature of man, exhibited a re 
markable diversity. In the Satya yug, the whole race wer 
virtuous and pure ; the life of man was 100,000 years, am 
his stature 21 cubits. In the Treta yug, one third of man 
kind were corrupt; and human life was reduced to 10,00< 
years. One half of the human race were depraved in th 
Dwapar yug, and 1000 years bounded the period of lift 
In the Cali yug, all men are corrupt, and human life i 
iistricted to 100 years.® But though in the Satya yuj 
men lived only 100,000 years, Satyavrata, according to tli 
chronological, fiction, reigned 1,728,000 years; in the Tret, 
yug, human life extended only to lOjDOO years, yet fifty-fiv 
princes reigned, each at a medium, more than 23,000 years 
in the Dwapar yug, though the life of man was reduced t 
1000 years, the duration of the reigns was even exteiidei 
for twenty^nine princes held each tlie sce[)tre in this perioi 
for 20,793 years 

* The character is not correct. Tlic extravagance lias never been denie. 
except by a few of the first and least competent imiuirers. There is no ii 
consistency, nor arc the statements, representing as they do, the belief an 
traditions of all the most imeresting nations of antiquity, unworthy of invest 
gation.~W. 

Sec Sir Win. Jones, Discourse on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and Imli: 
As. Res. i. 23fi. Tlie similarity between the Hindu (I^yjcription of tlie foil 
yn^fs, and that of the four ages of the world hy the Greeks, earmot escar 
attentif)!!. W'e shall have occasion to notice many other very strikinj^ mark 
of affinity between tlieir several systems. —M. » 

It is to be observed, however, that the terms golden, and the rest, are lu 
Hindu epithets of the four ages.— W. 

3 I have followed Mr. Halhed in the number of years (see Preface to Cod 
of Gentoo Laws), through a derivative authority, because his statement is tli 
highest, aiid by consequence the least unfavourable to the consistency of tli 
Hindu chronology. In the Institutes of Menu (eh. f. H3), hui^n life for th 
Satya yug is stated at 400 years, for the Treta yug at 300, the Dwapar 20( 
and the Cali yug at 100 years.— M, 

The duration of the life of a Mann is not bounded by tlie limits of an age, a 
deviously remarked ; the reigns of particular kings, in a great degree mytho 
logical jiersonages, arc also exein])t from ordinary rules. The inconslstenc, 
arises from our attempts to adjust the system to a scale by which it was neve 
designed to be measured.— W.* 

* There is a very remarkable coincidence between the number of year 
upecified in this Hindu division of time, and a period marked In a very curiou 
fragineiii of the Clmldeun Histoiy. The Cali yug, it appears from the text 
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The wildness and inconsistency of the Hindu statements BOOK 11. 
evidently place them beyond the sober limits of truth and ctup. i. 
history; yet it has been imagined, if their literal accepta- ■ " ■ ■ 
tion must of necessity be renounced, that they at least 
contain a poetical or figurative delineation of real events, 
which ought to be studied for the truths which it may dis- 
close. The labour and ingenuity which have been bestowed 
upon this inquiry, unfortunately have not been attended 
with an adequate reward. No suppositions, however gra- 
tuitous, have sufficed to establish a consistent theory. 

Every explanation has failed. The Hindu legends still 
present a maze of unnatural fictions, in which a series of 
real events can by no artifice be traced.^ 

The internal evidence which these legendik display, af- 
forded, indeed, from the beginning, the strongest reason to 
anticipate this result. The offspring of a wild and ungo- 
verned imagination, they mark the state of a rude and 
credulous people, whom the marvellous delights; who can- 
not estimate the use of a record of past events ; and whose 
imagination the real occurrences of life are too familiar to 


amounts to 432,000 years, and the aggregate of the four yuers, which the 
IliiKlus call a Malia yug, or great yug, amounts to a period expressed by the 
same figures, increased by the addition of a cypher, or 4,320,000. Now Berosus 
informs us, tliat tlie first king of Chaldea was Alorus, who reigned ten sari, 
that a sanis is 3,000 years ; that the first ten kings, whose reigns seem to have 
been aecounted a great era, reigned 120 sari, which compose exactly 432,000 
years, the Hindu ])eriod. Si*e Kusebii Chronic, i). 5, where this fragment of 
Berosus is preserved: Sjneelli Chronograph, p. 2S. See also Bryant’s Ana- 
lysis of Ancient Mythology, iii. ‘)r> to 120, for a most learned and ingenious 
commentary on this interesting fragment. 

• A learned author pronounce.s them inferior even to the legends of the. 
Oreeks, as evidence of i»rimeval events. “ Oriental Icarr.iiig is now employed 
in unravelling the mythology of India, and recommending it as containing the 
seed of primeval history ; hut hitherto we have .seen nothing that should in- 
duce us to reliiuiuish the authorities we have 1)0011 used to respect, or make us 
prefer the fables of the Hindus or Gucbivs, to the fables of tlie Greeks.” Vin- 
cent, Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, part i. 9. It may be added, that if the 
Greeks, the most accomplished jieople of antiquity, have left us so inqierfect. 
an account of the primitive state of their own country, little is to be expected 
from nations confessedly and remarkably inferior to them.—M. 

'rhc.se opinions arc, to say the least of them, premature. Judgment i.s 
uttered confidently upon research whilst in its veriest infancy we arc not 
even yet in a position to pronounce definitively on the subject, for the principal 
nuthoritie.s are still uncxainined. The Vi.slmu Puruna will contribute some 
authentic materials, but one or two other Puranas, the Ramayana, the Malm- 
bharata, and the Vedas, ought to be translated, and must lie carefully studied, 
Ix'fore it will he safe to decide upon the value of the elucidation which Hindu 
literature may atford to the History of India or of the East. In the mean 
time the study has not been barren ; the political divisions of ancient India are 
beginning to take a definite and distinct outline, and new connexions ladwccn 
nation.s hitherto little suspected, liave been fully admitted, upon the indisput- 
able testimony of affinity of speech.— W. 
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BOOK II. engage.' To the monstrous period of years which the 
niAP. I. legends of the Hindus involve, they ascribe events the 

most extravagant and unnatural; events not even COU' 

nectcd in chronological series ; a number of iudependent 
and incredible fictions. This people, indeed, are perfectly 
destitute of historical records.- Their ancient literature 
affords not a single production to which tlie historical 
character belongs. The works in which the miraculous 
transactions of former times arc described arc poems. 
Most of them are ])ooks of a religious character, in which 
the exploits of the gods, and their commands to mortals, 
are repeated or revealed. In all, the actions of men and 
those of deities arc mixed together, in a set of legends. 
moi’C absini^l and exti’avagaiit, more transcending the 
bounds of nature and of reason, loss grateful to tiic ima- 


' Tliat whidi so inilvcrsally ai.stin^oiislics rude nations, and forms 

50 reinarkalile a diaractorislic of uudvilizod society— of filling the a^es lliat 
are i)ast with tabulons eNents and persona.j^es, and of swellin^^ every tiling 
beyond the limits of nature, may easily acisnmtcd fm’. Kvery passion and 
sentiment of a rude; jastplc is apt to display it elf in wild and exlra\a!u;aiit 
effects. National ^anity follows the example of the other passions, and 
(hiliics itself, I 111 restrained by knowledi^e. in such tictions as the f^enius of eacli 
j)Cf»]ile inspires. Uatfir luce I'cnia anlu/uitaft, u( 7 nLm‘nilo humamt tlivinis, pri- 
mordia urhium awjustioru faemt. (Liv. Tref.) Of an accurale record of 
antecedent events, yielding lessons for tin* future by the ('.\]>eri(:ncc of the jatst, 
uncultivated mimls are not sutiieieiitly caiiahlc of refleclum to know the value. 
Tlie vi’al occurrences of lile, familiar and insipid, upjiear loo mean and iiKsiu’- 
nificunt to dc'crvc to be remembered. They excite no surprise, and p'litilV 
no ^ unity. Every thine, however, which is e.xtiaordinary and mai\ellous 
inspires the deepest eurio.sity and interest. Wliile men arc jet too i}j,'norant to 
ha\e ascertained with any ueeuriu’y the boundaries of nature, every tliiiij; of 
tliis sort meets wdth a ready belief; it coiivcy.s tiucoimmm pleasure; the 
faculty of invcntiiif^ is thus eiicourai^eil ; and fables ar(‘ ])lentifully multiplied. 
It may be regarded as in some dejiree remarkable, that, distinguished as all 
rude natimis are for this la'ojieii.sity, the peo]>le of the East have far snrpaN'«(‘il 
the otlier race.s of men in the e\lrava^^am•(i of their letreiu^s. 'I’he Babylonians 
the Arabians, the Syrians, the Ejryptians, have been subject to the con- 
teni])t of Europeans, for their iironcne.ss to invent and lielieve miracnloic 
stories. Lucian deems it a sarcasm, tlie bitterne.'S of widely would be iiniNcr- 
sally felt, wdien he says of an aullior, infainou.s for the incredible storie-s which 
he had inserted in his hi.story, that be hud attained tltis iierlectkm in Ijin;;, 
thouji’li be had never associated with a Sjrian. (Qaom. Cons. Hist.) Tli*' 
scanty fragments which have reached us of the histories of those other iiation>, 
have left ns but little acquainted with the particular fables of which they 
compo.'C their early history. But onr more intimate acquaintance with the 
]>e(»ple of southern Asia has afforded u.s an ample assortment of their le^-endary 
stories. 

“There is no known liistory of Hhidoostan (that rests on the foundation of 
Hindu materials or record.s) extant, laffore the period of the Mahonimcdan ' 
conqnc.sti).” Reniiel’s Memoir, Iiitr(Hlu(;Iion, xl. 'J'he Hindus have no ancient | 
civil liistory, nor had the Kp:yptmn.s any work jiurcly historical. Wilford on 
Egypt and the Nile, As. Res. iti. 290.— M. 

This has already been shown to be not strictly true, and genealogies aiv 
chronicles are found in various parts of India, rt^corded with some perse\cr- i 
ance, if not much skill.— W. ‘ 
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gination and taste of a cultivated and rational peo])le, than BOOK II. 
those which the fabulous history of any other nation pre- chap. i. 
sents to us. The Brahmens are the most audacious, and 
perhaps the most unskilful fabricators, with whom the 
annals of fable have yet made us accpiainted.' 

The people of lliiidiistan and the ancient nations of 
Europe came in contact at a single point. The expedition 
of Alexander the Great began, and in some sort ended, 
their connexion. Even of this event, so recent and re- 
markable, the Hindus liavo no record: they have not a 
tradition tliat can with any certainty bo traced to it. 

♦Some particulars in their mythological stories have by 
certain Kuro])eau inquirers hooii supposed to refer to trans- 
actions of Alexander, but almost any part as well as an- 
other of tlu^so unnatural legends may, witli c<|unl propriet}^ 
j'ecoivo the same distinct iun.‘ The information w))icli wo 

1 If u'.r .lullun’ily of 11 Siinv/rit sclmliir be mmiiI'mI to ooiillrm this harsh doci- 
sitjii, we iii,iy addiii'C lliaf o( (hi|it:iin Wilfonl, who, in liis Uiscourso on l!^’y])t 
and the Nile, A'^. lies, iii. ‘2h, thus e\iiivs''es Iihnself : “The mythology of tlic 
llindu'^i'i often inwiiisistent and eontradietory, and the 'i.iinc talc is ixdated 
many ditVerent ways. Tladr idiy-ioloey, astronomy, and history, are involved 
in iilleL'Nirios and t‘nii;inas, wliieh eannot but seinn e\traMnxant and rulieuhms; 
nor could any tliina render them sappoiiaMe, ]»ut a lielief tlial mo.st of tlieni 
li.ivc a recondite iiUMninc:; thf-iiyh many of them had, perhaps, no tlniKT 
basis than the lieated imadnation of deluded fanatics, or «»f liypocrites inte- 
rested in the n oi'ship of some ]!articulnr deity. Mionld a Key to tlieir idjihtcen 
Pnranas c'd'-t, it is more than probable that the navds of it would be too 
intricate, or too Mitt’ >\itli tiie ru^t of time, for any useful ]mrpose.” 

“The llludu systeii' of eeom'a])hy, eliroiioloay, and history, are all eipially 
monstrous and absurd, “ Wilford on tlio Chnaml. of the Hindus, As. lies. 

V.211. 

Anotlier Oriental s-‘1mlar i/f sonic eminenic, Mr. Scfdt Waring, says, in his 
Tour to Sheeraz, ]), iv. “ tliat the IJiudii mythology .and Iiistoiy ap]iear to lx* 
buried in iiiipenetral'le darUi.ess.” — M. 

Mr. Waring is no authority, niul Wilford, in a great d gree, Avas hev.ildercd 
in a lahyriiitli of Jiis own creating.— W. 

^ Dr. liohertson (Disipiis. eoneerning Ane. India, note \iii. ]>. ,301) say-:, 

“ That some traditional KnoAvledge of Alexander’s invasion of India is still 
l)re>evved in the nortiiern provinces of the peninsula, is manifest from several 
rirciiiustaMces.” Uut these (iivuniNlanees, w hen he states them, are merely 
such as tliis; that a race of llajahs claim to be descended Irom IKa’iis, or 
r.ither from a i»rinee of a name distantly resembling Pi.rus, n Inch Kuropeiin 
inquirers copjedtitr may be tin- sime. 'i’lic other dreunistanec is, that a tribe 
or two, on tlie borders of ancient llaetria, to re])resent tliemselves as 

tlie desemidants of some UrocKs leit there by Alexander. The modern Hindus, 
whomaKe it a point to be ignorant of nothing, pretend, Aviicn told of the expe- 
dition of Ale.xander, to be Avell aeqnainted with it, and say, “ That he fought a 
P'cat battle with the Kiniieror of niiuloostan,iiear Deliii; and, though vic- 
torious, retired to Persia, across the northern mountains: so that the re- 
markable eireiimstanec of bis sailing down the liidiia, in Avbieh lie employed 
many months, is sunk altogether.” Major llcnncl, Memoir, p. xl.— M. 

The modern Hindus are much less inclined to make it a point to be ignorant 
of nothing, than modern Kuropeans. If any modern Hindu ever pretended to 
have heard of Alexander, ho iirobnhly did so with reason, having gained some 
A’ague notions from Jlolmnimedaii writers. He certainly did not acquire it 
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BOOK II. have received of the Greek invasion from the Greeks 
CHAP. I. themselves, is extremely scanty and defective. The best 

of their writings on the subject have been lost^ but we 

have no reason to suppose that their knowledge of the 
Hindus was valuable. That of the modern Europeans 
continued very imperfect, after they had enjoyed a much 
longer and closer intercourse with them than the Greeks, 
In fact, it was not till they had studied the Indian lan- 
guages, that they acquired tlie means of full and accurate 
information. But the Greeks, who despised every forieign 
language, made no exception in favour of the sacred dialect 
of the Hindus, and we may rest satisfied that the writings 
of Megasthenes and others contained few particulars by 
which our knowledge of the Brahmenical history could be 
improved.* 

i>om the scattered hints contained in the writings 
of the Greeks, the conclusion hiis been drawn, that the 
Hindus, at the time of Alexander’s invasion, were in a 
state of manners, society, and knowledge, exactly the same 
with that in which they were discovered by the nations of 
modern Europe ; nor is there any reason for dificring widely 
from this opinion. It is certain that the few features of 
which we have any description from the Greeks, bear no 
inaccurate resemblance to those which are found to 
distinguish this people at the present day. From this 
resemblance, from the state of improvement in which the 
Indians remain, and from the stationary condition in 
which their institutions first, and then their manners and 
character, have a tendency to fix them, it is no unreason- 
able supposition, that they have presented arwery uniform 
appearance during the long interval from the visit of the 
Greeks to that of the English. Their annals, however. 


from liis own, and there is no occasion to marvel at the omission. Important 
as we may consider Alexander’s invasion, it was a matter of very triflinj^ 
interest to the Hindus. It was confined to the extreme western frontier ; it 
lasted for a short time; it left no permanent iiniirossion. In all probability, 
it was not heard of, at the lime of its occurrence, beyond the Sutlej ; and if it 
had been, it would have been regarded as the temporary predatory incursion 
of a barbarian. Jtepeuted notices of such incursions arc found in tlie Piiranas, 
and ill the Cliroiiielc of Kashmir; but arc not deemed worthy of a detailed 
description.— W. 

1 It aff'ord.s a confirmation of tills, that the Greeks have left us no accounts, 
in any degree sulisfiu'tory, of the manners and institutions of the ancient 
Persians, with whom they had so extended an intercourse ; or of the manners 
and institutions of the Egyptians, whom tlicy admired, and to whom their 
philosophers resorted for wisdom. 
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from that era till the period of the Mahomedan conquests, BOOK II. 
are a blank. . chap. i. 

With regard to the ancient history of India, we are still ■ 
not without resources. The meritorious researches of the 
modern Europeans, who have explored the institutions, 
the laws, the manners, the arts, occupations and maxims 
of this ancient i>eople, have enabled philosophy to draw 
the picture of society, which they have presented, through 
a long revolution of yeara. Wo cannot describe the lives 
of their kings, or the circumstances and results of a train 
of battles. But we can show how they lived together as 
members of the community, and of families ; how they 
were arranged in society ; what arts they practised, what 
tenets they believed, what manners they displayed ; under 
what species of government they existed ; and what cha- 
racter, as human beings, they possessed. This is by far 
the most useful and important part of history ; and if it be 
true, as an acute and eloquent historian has remarked 
“ that the sudden, violent, and unprepared revolutions in- 
cident to barbarians, are so much guided by caprice, and 
terminate so often in cruelty, that they disgust us by the 
uniformity of their appearance, and it is rather fortunate 
for letters that they are buried in silence and oblivion,” * 
we have perhaps but little to regret in the total absence of 
Hindu records.- 

Whatever theory we adopt with regard to the origin of 
mankind, and the first peopling of the world, it is natural 
to suppose, that countries were at fii*st inhabited by a very 
small number of people. When a very small number of 
men inhabit a boundless country, and have iiitercour.se 
only among themselves, they are by necessary consequence 
barbarians. If one family, or a small number of families. 


1 Hume’s History of En^luml, i. 2. 

2 “ Tf>iit hoinim; de bon ciiteiidcim.mt, sans voir unc lii.stoire, pent presque 
iraaj^ner de (lucllc tiumeur I’ut un peiiplc, lorsqu’il lit ccs aueiens statuts et 
ordoiinanees ; etd’uuineme jii<?cmcnt iieut tircr en c<mjei'tui*e (luelies lurent 
ses loix voyiiiit sa inaurorc de vivre.” Ktiennc Pasiiuier, Ueeberehes de la 
Frame, liv. iv.,clmp. I. The sap:e President de (iojjuet, on a siibjeet remark- 
ably similar, thus expresses himself; “The dates and duration of the rei^qis of 
the ancient kinfrs of Epypl, are subject to a thousand difficulties, which 1 shall 
not attempt to resolve. In effect, it is of little importance to know the num- 
ber of their dynasties, and the names of their sovereigns. It is iar more 
e.‘*scntial to understand the laws, arts, .sciences, and customs of a nation, which 
all antiquity has regarded as a model of wisdom and virtue. These are tlie 
objects 1 propose to examine, with all the cure and exactness I am capable of.’* 
Origin of Laws, Tart 1., Book I., chap. 1. uii. 1. 
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BOOK II. are under the necessity of providing for themselves all the 
rHAp. I. .coinniodities wliich they consume, they can have but few 

^ accommodations, and these imperfect and rude. In those 

circumstances the exigencies of life are too incessant, and 
too pressing, to allow time or inclination for the prosecu- 
tion of knowledge. The very ideas of law and government, 
which suppose a large society, have no existence : men 
are unavoidably ignorant and unrofmed; and if much 
pressed with difficulties, they become savage and bnital.^ 


' Tlicrc is a mnarlsalih' i:i Vlalo.at the Lc-iiiiiinjrof the third l) 0 ('k, 

nc I.Ojdhus, in Vvhich he deM-rihes the eifcet.s ^vhieh \Maihl he vrodiucd on u 
smail iiiiinher of men left alone in the Avorld, or some iineiiKivated part of it. 
lie is deseribin^i tiie situation of a small mimher of ])ersons left alive hy a 
flood, which had destroyed the rc.st of mankind.— 'Ot Tore 7rfpi(/)ayoeTc? tt/i/ 
<l‘&opav axeSoi' opeioi Tivt>: av cuv i^o/xei?, ee Kopv(j)aii rrov cr/xtKpa ^djvvpa tov 
noi' nyOpojTTuiV 7 ci' 0 V 9 StacrftTwfUrn . — K(<t TOU5 TOiovTou? ye orayK)] ti'ju rcje 
aWcjv atreipovq cerat TfX»'we, twj/ te toi? aarcai vpoq aAXTjAoe? ixyjyii’Mv. 
— OuKCvv opyara tc rrtWTa aTroXXvadai, Kfu ci n Tixio/s' vje €\oau'OV o’a’oy^citc? 
*vpy}li€i'ov, q rj k(u cro('/ifx<: Tteo? mpas', Trorrn cpptiy Twin ee tw 

Tore xpovw 4»i<toiicv (Plat, v.804). 'I’he Hindus a]»i!ear to lane hud similai' 
ohinions, thoujj:h u ithout the reasons. 

" We vend in the Mahad-himalaya-e’he.ndn, that .ifler a deliu.'e, fn ni whieh 
very few of the human raee v*ero ]tre'<*r\rd, men l.eeame hmctraut and hrutal, 
without ai Is or st :.*nce.., and e^en willn lU a reyiiKii* l;m';i;a':e." V> illord, on 
F^rypt and the Nile, As.Pies.iii..‘l24. 

There is nutjiiii:' more remarl ah’e in the traditions c>f natimis, than their 
ae.reeiiicnt iV't'Cetiiv;’ the oriein (-i tiie tae^mt inhabitiints of the ahihe. Tlie 
aeenunt of the delude in the reliuious hoc ks of the Jew.-!, may very "’cII ho 
taken as the !irehctyi»e of t!ie vhole. On this Mihjeet, 1 willmuly eotilent 
my.-elf with a refen nee to a hook of singular merit, “ ’J he Anahsis of Aiici^'nl- 
Mytholo-ry,” hy Jaeoh Hryiiiil ; in whieh, after making aniiile alltnnince foi’ 
some hti’eed elymolouies,aiMl nnu-li sui'erstitimi, the nsader will lind an extent 
of learniiur, a deidh of renanvh, and an iiiLcemiily of inferenee, nm’i\alled 
uinoiiK the inquirers into the early history of tin' human raee. Sii’ William 
Jones, Avho n'vretted that Mr. IJryanl’s know'led!;e of Oriental literature laid 
not enabled him to hrin;;eviilenre move larj^ely from its stons,and that he had 
not pursued a 1 dan more strletly analytical, has taosecuted the same inquiry 
in a series of DiNeciverie.s, addressed to the Asiatic Society, on the Hindus, the 
Anhs, the Tartars, the Persians, the Chiiie'-e, k'-., arnl on the Ori^dn and 
Families of Nations; and hy a difl’erent I'laii, and the aid ofTTis Oriental lite. 
ratiire, has arri\ed at the .sanu! eonelusions. 

All iiKiuirers have been struck w'ith the cniin idenee hetw'(t*u the «toiT of 
Noah, and that of t!;e Hindu primeval sire Isahuvrata. We may snsjieet that 
there has been a little Pralimenlejil foreine: to make it so exact as in the fob 
lowln;^ ])assaae:— Mr. Wilford says, “It is related in the I’adma-Piiran, that 
Satyavrata, whose iniraeulons preseiwalion from a iceneral delu;:'e is told at 
lenijth in llie ^latsya, had three .sons, the eldest of whom w’as named Jya)icti, 
or T/trd of the Farth. The othi-rs were C’havma and Sharma, which last are, 
in the vuln:ar dialects, usually pronounced (.'’ham and Sham, as we frequently 
hear Kislm for Ciishna. The royal jiatriarcli (for such is his eharaeter in the. 
Piirans), w’as ])artietihirly fond of Jyajieti, to w hom he ^a^e all the re;jtions to 
the north of Himalaya, in the snow-y mountains, wdiieh extend from .sea to rea, 
and of which Oaueasu.s i.s a part. To .Slianna ho allotted the countries to tlie- 
south of tho.se mountain.s: Put he eur.sed (Tlianna; lieeaiise wiien the old 
JMonareh was aecidentolly inebriated with a sti’miiCf liquor made of termented 
rice, C’harma lauj^hed : and it was in consequenc e of his father's inqirecatioii 
that he became a slave to the slaves of bis brothers.” As. Hes. iii. 312, 313. 
TTic following statement by the same inquirer is eontirmed by a variety of 
authorities:— “ The first descendants of Swayambhnvu (another name for Sat- 
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If we suppose that India began to be inliabiied at a ROOK II. 
very early stage in the peopling of the world, its first in- chai*. r. 

liabitants must have been few, ignorant, and rude. Uii- 

civilized and ignorant men, transported, in small numbers, 
into an uninhabited country of boundless extent, must 
wander for many ages before any great improvement can 
take place. Till they multiplied so far as to be assembled in 
numbers large enough to ])crinit the benefits of social in- 
tercourse, and of some division of labour, their circum- 
stances seem not susceptible of amelioration. We find, 
accordingly, that all those ancient nations, whose history 
can 1)0 most depended upon, ti*ace themselves up to a 
period of rudeness. The families who first wandered into 
Cn'cce, Italy, and the eastern regions of Europe, wci'o con- 
fessedly ignorant and ])ar])arous. The infiuouce of disj)er- 
sion was no doubt most baneful, where tlio natural dis- 
advantages were the greatest. In a country overgrown 
with forest, which denies })asture to cattle, and precludes 
liusbaudry, by suipassing the power of single families to 
clear the land foi' their sipjpovt, iln; wretelied inliabitanis 
are reduced to all ilie hardships of the hunter’s life and 
become savages. The diiliculties Avitli which those fami- 
lies luul to struggle wlio first came into Europe, seem to 
have thrown ihem into a situation Imt tW degrees ro- 
aioved from the lowc.--t stage of society. The advantages 
of India ill soil and cliiiiabo arc so great, that those ))y 
whom it was originally ])eopled miglit sustain no fiirllicr 
depre.-^slou than what ^;'•e]:Is iidies’eni to a shdo of disper- 

yavraia) arc in the I'm’.ma; as in llio inoniiCiiiistotlu' lan-tli 

of liulia, tin* .sonras of tin* (lanj.vs, :oi(l downwanls as f;u' as Scriiia- , 

^iini and Hari-dwav. Biittlu* rulers of mankind liM'd t.a tlio Minmiit of Mern, 
towards tlu! norlli: wIkm-c tlu'y atiocar to !i.i\e e.stahlisla'd the scat of jnstioe, 
as the I’nranas make frequent mention of the ()])vre>sed rei>airiii;!: thither for 
redress.” Wilford on (htron, of Hind., As. Ih s v. ‘ihO. “The Mevieans,” 
says Chiviii'ero, Mist, of Mexico, h. vi. seel. I, “had a clear tradition, thou<j;li 
somewhat eoiTU])ted hy tahle, of the eivatii-n of the world, of the iini\ersal 
delui^e, of tlio contusion of tongues, and of tlio di.sj>er.siou of tl )0 ]>eo]>le ; and 
had uetnally all these evmits reinesented in their ]iietnr(’s (their siih.slitnte for 
writine:). They said that when mankiml were overwhelmed with the delinxe, 
none were jjreserved hut a man and woman, named Coxeox and \ochi:^uel)zal, 
who saved themselves in a little hark, and l.nidin;^ upon a mountain, called 
Collnia(an,hafl there airreat many children, who wen? all born dtimh ; hiit that 
ii dove at J.ast,from a lofty tree, imparted to them lanl^^ml!:es ; all, however, 
ditferinjr so much, that they could m>t understand one aiu)th('r.”— .M. 

It is scarcely fair to cite U ilford, for what he has himself taken laiins to i)ar- 
ticuhirise ns unworthy of credit ; the whole story of the patriareh and liis sons 
heiiiR the pure invention of his Tandit, as he has explained. As. Kescarehes, 

Y. viii. p. 254.— W. 
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BOOK II. feion. They wandered probably for ages in the immense 
CHAP. L plains and valleys of that productive region, living on 
"*■ " fruits, and the produce of their flocks and herds, and not 
associated beyond the limits of a particular family. Until 
the country became considerably peopled, it is not even 
likely that they would be formed into small tribes. As 
soon as a young man became, in his tum, the head of a 
family, and the master of cattle, he would find a more 
plentiful subsistence beyond the range of his father’s 
flocks. It could only happen, after all the most valuable 
ground was occupied, that disputes would arise, and that 
the policy of defence would render it an object for the dif- 
ferent branches of a family to remain united together, and 
to acknowledge a common head.* 

When this arrangement takes place, we have arrived at 
a new stage in the progress of civil society. The condition 
of mankind, when divided into tribes, exhibits considerable 
variety, from that patriarchal association which is exem- 
plified in the history of Abraham, to such combinations 
as are found among the Tartars, or that distribution into 
clans, which, at no distant period, distinguished the people 
of Eiirotie. The rapidity with which nations advance 
through these several states of society chiefly depends on 
the circumstances which promote population. Where a 
small number of people range over extensive districts, a 
very numerous association is neither natural nor conve- 
nient. Some visible boundary, as a mountain or a river, 
marks out the limits of a common interest ; and jealous) 
or enmity is the sentiment with which every tribe is re- 
garded by every other. When any people has multiplied 
so far as to compose a body, too large and unwieldy to be 
managed by the simple expedients which connected the 
tribe, the first rude form of a monarchy or political system 
is devised. Though we have no materials from the Hindus 
which yield us the smallest assistance in discovering the 
time which elapsed in their progress to this point of ma- 
turity, we may so far accede to their claims of antiquity 
as to allow that they passed through this first stage in th( 
way to civilisation very quickly ; and, perhaps, they ac 
quired the first rude form of a national polity at fully as 

* There is a short, but not irrational, shetih of the progress of society ii 
some of the Turunas. See Vislimi Purana, 44.— W. 
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early a period as any portion of the race.' It was probably BOOK II. 
at no great distance from the time of this important ciiap.u. 

change that those institutions were devised, which have 

been distinguished by a durability so extraordinary ; and 
which present a spectacle so instructive to those who 
would understand the human mind, and the laws which, 
amid all the different forms of civil society, invariably 
preside over its progress. 


CHAl^ER II. 

CUmification and DUttihution of the People, 

T he transition from the state of tribes to the more 
regulated and artificial system of a monarchy and laws 
is not sudden ; it is the revsult of a gradual preparation 
and improvement. That loose independence, which suits 
a small number of men, bound together by an obvious 
utility, scattered over an extensive district, and subject to 
few interferences of inclination or interest, is found pro* 
ductivc of many inconveniences, as they advance in num- 
bers, as their intercourse becomes more close and compli- 
cated, and as their interests and passions more frequently 
clash. When quarrels arise, no authority exists to which 
the parties arc under the necessity of referring their dis- 
putes. The punishment of delinquents is provided for by 
uo preconcerted regulation. When subsistence, by the 
multiplication of consumers, can no longer be obtained 
without considerable labour, the desire to encroach upon 
one another adds extremely to the occasions of discord : 
and the evils and miseries which prevail, excite at last a 
desire for a better regulation of their common affairs. 
But slow is the progress made by the human under- 

• The cauti(3n8 inquirer will not probably be inclined to carry this era very 
far back. “ Tlic newness of the world,” says the judicious CioKuct (vol. iii. 
dissert. 3) “is ])r<)ved by the iiniicrfcclion of inuiiy of the arts in the ancient 
world, and of all the sciences which depend upon len^ith of time and expe- 
rience.” IJy the newne-^s of the world, he means the newness of human 
society. In examininj!: the remains of organized bodies which have been ex- 
tricated from the bowels of the earth, vegetables arc*, found at the jrreatest 
depth ; immediately above them small shell-flsh, and some of the most imper- 
feet specimens of the animal creation ; nearer tlie surface quadrupds, and the 
more perfectly organized animals ; lastly man, of whom no remains have ever 
been found at any considerable depth. The inference is, th.at compared with 
the other organized beings on this globe, man is a recent creation. Sec Par* 
kinson’s Organic Kemains. 
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BOOK IT. standing, in its rude and ignorant state. No little time is 
CHAP. n. spent ; first, in maturing the conviction that a great re- 

formation is necessary ; and next, in conceiving the plan 

whicli the exigency re(]uircs. Many partial remedies arc 
thought of and applied ; many failures experienced ; evils 
meanwhile increase, and press more severely ; at last men 
become weary and disgusted with the condition of things, 
and prepared for any plausible change which may be siig- 
gersted to them. In every society thcro arc superior 
spirits, oa] )al)lc of seizing the best ideas of their times, 
ami, if they arc not opposed by circumstances, of accelc- 
rafing the ])rogrcss of the community to wliich they 
^ ])cl')ng. The records of ancient nations give us reason t(; 
believe tliat some individual of this doscri])tion, exalted 
to authority l)y his wisdom and virl.iic, has generally ac- 
complished the important task of lii’st cistablishiiig [imong 
a rude peo]de a sysbnn of govei’iimcnt ami laws. 

It ma}' bo regarded as a cliaractorisiic of this primaiy 
institiaion of government, that it is founded upon divine 
authorily. The suporstiiioii (jf a rude peojde is peculiarly 
suited to such a pretension. Wliilo ignorant ami solitary, 
moil arc ])erpetually Iriunted ^\ith the apprehension oi 
invisilde powers; and, as in this state only they can he 
imjiosed n[)oii by the ossum[)tion of a divine oluiractcr 
and commission, so it is evidently the most effectual means 
which a great man, full of the spiidt of improvement, can 
employ, to induce a people, jealous and impatient of all 
restraint, to forego iheir ])oundlcss liberty, and sulimit to 
tlic curb of authority.* 

Nowhere among inanlviiid have the laws and ordinance.- 
])ccn moi’c exclusively referred to the Divinity, than Is 


' 'liifiv is Scfiively .‘in o\»cptiun tn r.:’:; ruk*. Minos (,itni n-tired into 
-wl'i-i’e lie boasted of h;;\ i]!:i: f ii')ili:ir i-nnser^ations witli .Inpiter: 'fneiii-', 
the, ureat legislator ot K;:ypt, proclaiined liennes as tlie anttior of bis laws: 
it was by tlie direction ol Ai-ullo that I.yrnri^ns undertook tbe reforniation f t 
Spaita ; Zuleiirns, the le'cislidor of the j.oeri.-ins, v.ave out that lie was in.spiinl 
by Minerva; ZathriLspes, ainoiifc the Arnn.-isiiians, ]iretended that bis knis 
ivere re-iealed to liini by one of their flivinibes: Zainolxi.s boasted to the Oeb"' 
of Ids inliinate coniinuniratioiis with the KoiWe-is Vesta: the pretensions of 
Nunni aniontr the Itoinans are well kn()^^n. (See Oo;;uet, Ori^dn of Lim.s. 
part II. book I. eli. i. art. U.) The Druids, amoni; the aiichnit Jlriton.s and 
Gauls, were at onec the leKislators, and the eonfidants of the Di\ inity. Oflin, 
who wa-s himself a Divinity, and his descendants, who partook of his natiire, 
were the Ici^islators of the Seandiuavlans. “ The leirislators of the Scythians,” 
Bays Mallet (Introd. to Hist, of Denmark, ii. 43), " represented God himself as 
the .'uithor of the laws which they ^^avc to tlicir fellow-citizen.?.” 
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those who instituted tho theocracy of Hindustan. The BOOK IL 
plan of society and government, the rights of pei*sons and chap, il 

things, even the customs, arrangements, and manners, of 

private and domestic life ; everything, in short, is esta- 
blished by divine prescription. Tho lirst legislator of tho 
Hindus, whose name it is impossible to trace, appears to 
have represented himself as the republishcr of the will of 
God. He informed hi>s countrymen that, at tho beginning 
of the world, the Creator revealed his duties to man, in 
four sacred books, entitled Vedas ; that during the lirst 
age, of immense dui'ation, mankind obeyed them, and were 
hap])y ; that during the second and tJiird they only par- 
tially obeyed, and their lia})piness was proportionally 
dirninislied ; that since the commencement of the lourtli 
ago disobedience and misery bad totally prevailed, till the 
Vedas were forgotten and lost;* that now, liowever, he 
was commissioned to reveal tliem anew to his countrymen, 
and to claim their obedieiieo.'-* 

The leading institutions of the Hindus bear evidence 
that iht'y were devised at a very I’cmote period, wlien 
society yet retained its rudest and simplest form.^ So 
long as men I’oam in tho pastoral state, no division of 
classes or of labour is known. Every ijidividual is a shep- 
licrd, and every iamily provides for itself tlie commodities 
witli which it is supplied. As sopu as the cultivation of 
liiiul, which yields a more soeiiro and plentiful subsistence, 
o(;cupics a great share of tho common attention, tho in- 
convenience of this universal mixture of employments is 
speedily felt. The labolas of the field are neglected, 
while the cultivator is engaged at tlie loom, or ivpelling 
tho incursions of an enemy. His clothing ajnl lodging are 
inadeep lately [irovided for, while the attcjitioa of liiuiself 
and his family are engrossed by tlie plough. Men ([uit 


i Tlie wlinlc of this is iinatrinary ; tlierc is no such legislation, tlicrc are r.o 
such assertions in llimlii Irailitiou. — W. 

As we them In !Mami ciJinjirchcndini^^ an artificial system of monarchy 
and law, they inM>t have been, aecordhijr to Mr. Mills’s own showiiiK' (p. 177), 
the result of a ;:radual preparation and improvenieiit : he is at variaiiec w itli 
himself in the attempt liere coinmeneed, and innlinaeiously pursued, to prove 
that the institutions of the Hindus beloiif; to the rudest and simplest form of 
society.— W. 

3 This is a neecssary supposition, as the generation to whom the Vedas were 
first presented must have knowm that they liad no previous uciiuaintance with 
them, and could not believe that they had remained familiar to mortals from 
the period of their first revelation . 
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BOOK II. not easily, however, tho practices to which they have been 
CHAP. n. accustomed ; and a great change in their manners and 

affairs does not readily suggest itself as a remedy for the 

evils which they endure. When the Hindus were lingering 
in this uneasy situation, it v;ould appear that there arose 
among them one of those superior men, who are capable 
of accelerating the improvement of society. Perceiving 
tho advantage which would accrue to his countrymen 
from a division of employments, ho conceived the design 
of overcoming at once the obstacles by which this regu- 
lation Tvas retarded ; and, clothing himself with a Divine 
character, establislied as a positive law, under the sanction 
of Heaven, the classification of the people, and the distri- 
bution of occupations. Nor was it enough to introduce 
this vast improvement ; it was right to secure that the 
original members of the different classes should be sup- 
plied with successors, and that the community should not 
revert to its former confusion. The human race are not 
destined to make many steps in improvement •at once. 
Ignorant that professions, when once separated, were in 
no danger of being confounded, ho established a law, which 
the circumstances of the time very naturally suggested, 
])ut which erected a barrier against further progress ; that 
the children of those who were assigned to each of the 
classes, into which he. distributed the people, should in- 
variably follow the occupation of their father through all 
generations. 

Tlie classification iastituted by tho author of the Hindu 
laws is the first and simplest form of the diviiiion of labour 
and employments. The priest is a character found among 
the rudest tribes ; by whom he is always regarded as of 
the highest importance. As soon as men begin to have 
property, and to cultivate the ground, the necessity of 
defenders is powerfully felt ; a class, therefore, of soldiers, 
as well as a class of hu.sbandmen, becomes an obvious 
arrangement. There arc other services, auxiliary to these, 
and necessary to the well-being of man, for which it still 
remains necessary to provide. In a state of great simpli- 
city, however, these other services are few, and easily 
performed. We find accordingly that the Hindu legislator 
assigned but one class of tho community to this depart- 
ment. The Hindus were thus divided into four orders or 
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castes. . The first were the Brahmens or priests ; the BOOK IT. 
second, the Cshatriyas or soldiers ; the third, the hus- chap. ii. 
bandmen or Vaisyas ; and the fourth, the Sudras, the scr- 
vaiits and labourers.* On this division of the people, and 
the privileges or disadvantages annexed to the several 
castes, the whole frame of Hindu society so much depends, 
that it is an object of primary importance, and merits a 
full elucidation. 

^ Tliorc is an instructive passage in Plato (De Kepiib. lib. ii.), in wliicli he 
ascribes tlie origin of political association and laws to the division of labour; 

I’cyi'erai froAiv, ws ey’w/xtu, eireiSav rwy^awi e/caoros ovie avrapKris, oAAa 
iroAAan^ evSeri^. From this cause, he says, men are obliged to associate, one 
man affording one accommodation, another another, and all exclmnging the 
accommodations whicli each can provide, for the different accommodations 
provided by tlie rest. It is curious that, in limiting the simplest form of 
H political as.sociation, he makes it to consist of four or five classes of men. 

AAAa fiev irpiarq ye Kai neytarri twc xpeitov, if Trjf TpO(f>^i TrapafrKevrjy Sevrtpa 
8e oiiCT}(Tcu?, Tpirrj to’dijTO? <cat rtov TOiovTtoy. * * * Kiij 6’ ay rj ye acay»catOTa- 

Tif iroAis eK rerapiov rf irtvre avSpuy . — ^'Fhat sagacious contcmplator of the pro- 
gress of society, Millar, describing the ancient state of tlie Anglo-Saxons, re- 
inaiks that the jicople of England were then divided into four great classes ; 
the artificers and tradesmen, husbandmen, those who exercised the honour- 
able profession of arms, and the clergy. He adds, “ From the natural course 
of thingj it should seem that, in every country whei’e religion has had so 
much intiuence as to introduce a great body of eccle.siastics, the people, upon 
the first advance made in agriculture and in manufactures, are usually distri- 
buted into the same number of classes or orders. This distribution is accord- 
ingly to be found not only in all European nations, formed upon the ruins of 
tlic Itomau empire ; but in other ages, and in very distant parts of tlie globe. 

The ancient inhabitants of Egypt are said to have Iwen divided into the clergy, 
the military peojile, the husbandmen, and the artificers. 'J’hc establishment of 
ttic four great castes, in the country of Indostan, is precisely of the same na- 
ture.*' Millar’.s Historical View of the English Govermneut, hook i. ch. xi. 

In Egy])t the people were divided by law in the same hereditary manner as in 
Ilindostan. It i.s higlily worthy of observation that, notwithstanding all the 
revolutions and changes to which Egyjd. has been subject, some remains of the 
division into castes arc yet visible. “ La distinction par families se retrouve 
encore dansles villcs; IVxcrcicc dcs arts ct metiers cst hcrcditairc, Ic tils imitc 
Ics proccdcs de son ])crc, ct ne Ics iH'rfcctionnc ]»as.’' be General Ucynier, De 
I’Egypte, p.59. It is worthy of observation that the Colchians and* Iberians 
were also divided into four castes, whose rank and office were hereditary and 
unchangeable, llerodot. lib. ii. cap. civ, cv. Strabo, lib. ii. 7()5. See also 
Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, v. 102, 107. In some situations this stcii in civi- 
lisation, natural and simple as it may appear, is not easily made. How long 
iiave the wandering Arabs remained with<»ut it ? What an iiuiirovement would 
the bare institution of the Hindu classes Ik* upon their condition ? and what 
merit would the legislator have, who should introduce it? The same observa- 
tion is applicable to the Tartars. 

There is a passage in Herodotus which leads us to conclude, that the distinc- 
tion of castes existed among the Mcdcs at the commencement ot the monarchy. 

He says, lib. i. cap. ci., E<rn MtjSwc rocraSe ytyea, Bovaai, IlaprjTaKrfyoi, Xrpov- 
Xarej, Api^avroi, BovSioi, Mayot. He says nothing to fix the meaning of the 
word yevea. But we know that the Mayot were the i)riests, and hence tliere 
is matter of proof to make n.s sn]»pose, that the other names, in like manner, 
express separate castes, or hei-editary classes and professions. 

The Persian Monarch Jemsheed is said to have divided the Persians into 
four classes. Malcolm’s Hist, of Persia, i. 205. 

In like manner anu)ng the Peruvians, “ Lcs citoyens,” to n.se the language 
of Carli (Lettres sur I’Amdriquc, let.xiib), “furent distribucs eii ela-sses ou 
tribus. ♦ * 11 n’etoit pas permis, ni par inarlage, ni par cliangcment d’habita- 
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BOOK II. I The priesthood is generally found to usur})* the 
CHAP. n. greatest authority, in the lowest state of society. Know- 

ledge, and refined conceptions of the Divine nature, are 

altogether incompatible ^dth the supposition, that the 
Deity makes favourites of a particular class of mankind, 
or is moro pleased with those who perfoim a cereinoniai 
service to himself, than with those who discharge with 
fidelity the various ai\d difiicult duties of life. It is only 
in rude and ignorant times that men are so overwhelmed 
with the power of superstition as to pay unbounded 
veneration and obedience to those who artfully clothe 
themsi'ivos with the terrors of religion.^ Tlio Bralimens 
among the Hindus have accpiired and maintained an 
authority, moro cxaltcul, more commanding, and extensive, 
than the priests liave been able to engross among any 
other portion of mankind. As great a distance as there 
is betvrccn the Brahmen ahd tlie Divinity, so great a dis* 
taiice is there between the Brahmen and the rest of liis 
species. According to the sacred books of the ifindii.s, 
tlie Brahmen i)rocc(?dcd from the mouth of the Creator, 
wliich is tlic seat of wisdom; tlio Cshatriya [u'oeceded 
from liis arm; the Vaisya from liis thigh, and the Sudra 
from his foot; Ihcroforc is tl-e Brahmen infinitely superior 
in wortli and dignity to all other human beings.- The 
Bralniien i.s declared to be tlie Lord of all the classes.^ 
He alone, to a great degine, engrosses the regai’d and 
favour of tlic Deaty; and it is thnaigli him, and at his 


(1c confoiulm line dii'isc avec I’auliv.” In Lell.xlv. it iijukkal, “ LViki- 
ciition li :i]>i)r(‘inlri: aux enlaii.s lutui icrs le nil-Uer jjiie diiujiic pd'c 

(Ic fainille cxciv-uit," Av. CI.ivit;iT(», too, rf.sjnxtinij lluj .Mexican^ tells iH 
(Ifht. of .Mexico, kook vii, .hh 1. v.), “ TliC son*, in general learned the trades ot 
tlieir futlK'rs, and eniknu-cd tlieir profession',” &e. 

In riato'.-! Tiiii:r;us (]). 1044, Kd. Fiein. l-raneof. IGO'i), is a curious passn^c, 
ivliieli as'icrts tliat llui saiiii; diviMon of professions, wliicli .4111 exi.sted among 
the Kgyidians, existed, at a period long antecedent, among the Athenians: 

lIpcuToe fAte TO Twr uptwe ya’O^f otto ruiV aX\uiV atlnapLcrfitvov' fitjaSf 

TOVTO, TO Tojc 6»}p,(oapytoe, on K'.iO' abro tfcaoTor iiAAw be ovk eiTifJiiyvvtKVOv 
6?jp,(ovpyci‘ TO Tt 7U)P vofuiov Kai Tiop dnpivTWP' TO re T(av yio)pyt»v' K<tibq]TO 
fviXtfJiOv ytvo<i, aiTO Travrtov nav ytpup Ktx<fipi.ufHPOP, ols ovCip uAAo nKyjv Tii 
TTfpt TOP noKcfiop VJTO TOV pofiov npomraxOq f^f\eip. 

I It wi.s in the dark ages that tlie Itoinisli priesthood u.surpcd so many pri- 
vileges. Our ttiicestors Merc barbaioiw wlien the Druids exercised over them 
an unlimited authority. The soothsayers and priests among the Greeks and 
Jiomans lost their influence us knowledge inerciusod. Among tlie rude inha- 
bitants of Mexico and Peru, the authority of tlic priest equalled or superseded 
that of the king, and was united in the same jierson. 

Laws of Menu, cb. i. ^ Ibid. x. 
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intercession, that blessings are bestowed upon the rest of 
mankind. The sacred books are exclusively his; the 
higliest of the other classes are barely tolerated to read 
tlic word of God; he alone is worthy to expound it. The 
finst among the duties of the civil magistrate, supreme or 
subordinate, is to honour the Brahmens. ‘ The slightest 
disrespect to one of this sacred order is the most atrocious 
cf crimes. “For contumelious language to a Brahmen,” 
says the law of Menu,- “ a Sudra must have an iron stylo, 
ten lingers long, tlirust red ]ii)t into his mouth ; and for 
oftcrihg to give instruction to ])i-iests, liot oil must bo 
poured into his moutli and cars.” The following precept 
refers even to the most exalted classes: “For striking a 
Brail men even witli a blade of grass, or overpowering him 
ill argument, the offender must soothe him by falling 
iirostrate.”'* Mysterious and awful powers are ascribed to 
this wondoi’ful being. “A priest, whr well knows the law, 
needs not complain to the king of any grievous injury ; 
siiK^e, even liy his own power, lie may chastise llio,'.o A/Iio 
injui'G liiiii: his own iiower is mightier tlian the ri>yal 
power; by Ids own lidght therelbre may a J>rahmen 

:iCO Ids foes, lie may use Avilhout liesitatioii the 
powciTul charms revealeil to Athavvaii and Angiras; lor 
s[)Gecli is tlicweajion of a Brahineu: witli tliat ho may 
destroy Ids o])pressors”‘ “Let not tlie king, although in 
jilio greatest dislress, provoke llrahmens to auger; for 
once enriged, could immediately destroy 1dm \,i(li 
lids tro(7]»s, elephants, liorses, and cars. AVho witlnAil 
[perishing could ])rovokc those holy men, by whom ilie 
all-dovouring ilaine Avas crcatiul, the sea Avitli Avaters not 
drinkable, and the moon Avith its wane and increase '? 
What prince could gain AA'ealth by oppressing those, who, 
if angry, could frame other Avorlds and regents of Avovlds, 
could give being to other gods and mortals? .AVhat man, 
desirous "of life, Avould injure those, by the aid of Avhom 
iAAorlds and gods perpetually subsist ; tlio.se avIio arc rich 
ill tlic knowledge of the Veda? A Brahmen, Avhetliei* 
learned or ignorant, is a poAverful Diviidty; oaxii as fire 

1 Laws of Menu, ch.yii, 

11)1(1 vili. 271, 2. “From Ills hinh birth alone, a nrahmen is an objevt of 
I veneration even to deities ; his declarations to mankind arc decisive Cn idence ; 
I and tlie Veda itself confei-s on him tliat eliar.-u-ter.” Ibid xi. S5. 

Ibid.x. 20G. * Ibid xi. 31, 32, 33. 

TOL. I. K 
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is a powerful Divinity, whether consecrated or popular. 
Thus, though Brahmens employ themselves in all sorts of 
mean occupations, they must invariably be honoured ; for 
they are something transcendently divine.”^ Not only is 
this extraordinary respect and pre-eminence awarded to 
the Brahmens ; they are allowed the most striking advan- 
tages over all other members of the social body, in almost 
everything which regards the social state. In the scale of 
punishments for crimes, the penalty of the Brahmen, in 
almost all cases, is infinitely milder than that of the in- 
ferior castes. Although piinisliment is remarkably cniel 
and sanguinary for the other classes of the Hindus, 
neither the life nor even the property of a Brahmen can 
be brought into danger by the most atrocious offences. 

Neither shall the king,” says one of the ordinances of 
Menu,^ slay a Brahmen, though convicted of all possible 
crimes. Let him banish the offender from his realm, but 
with all his property secure, and his body unhurt.” In 
regulating the interest of money, the rate whicli may be 
taken from the Brahmens is less than what may bo 
exacted from the otlior classes.^ This privileged order 
enjoys the advantage of being entirely exempt from taxes: 

A king, even though dying with want, must Jiot receivo 
any tax from a Brahmen learned in the Vedas.”-* Their 
inllucnce over the government is only bounded by their 
•desires, since they have impressed the belief that all law^ 
which a Hindu is bound to respect are contained in the 
sacred books ; that it is lawful for them akne to interpret ' 
those books ; that it is incumbent on the king to employ 
them a.s his chief counsellors and ministers, and to be 
governed by their advice. "Whatever order,” says tho* 
code of Hindu laws,® " tlie Brahmens shall issue conforni- 
ably to tho Shaster, the magistrate shall take his measures 
accordingly.”" These prerogatives and privileges, impor- 
tant and extraordinary as they may seem, afford, however, 

* Laws of Menu, di. ix. 313—319. 

2 Ibid.viii. 380. a Ibid. viii. < Ibid vii. 133. 

® Ihillied, rrefiicc to the Code of G(Mitoo Laws. 

® The Druids iiiuonff tlie imrient Ilritons, as there was a strikiii^^ similarity 
in many of the doctrines winch they taui,dit, also vossessed many similar vri* 
vileges and distinctions to tliose of the Ilrahmens. Their i>ersons were in- 
violable ; they wore exemi^t from taxes and military service ; they exercised 
th<; legislative, the judicial, and, with the exceidion of commanding anniea in 
the field, almost the whole of the executive ]»owers of KOvernmciit. (.'lesar, 
De Lcll. Gal. lib. vi. 13, 14. Henry’s Hist, of Great Ilrituiii, i. 302,317. 
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but an imperfect idea of the influence of the- Brahmens in BOOK IL 
the intercourse of Hindu Society. As the greater part of chap. ii. 
life among the Hindus is engrossed by the performance ' " ■' ■ 

of an infinite and burdensome ritual, which extends to 
almost every hour of the day, and every function of nature 
and society, the Brahmens, wlio are the sole judges and 
directors in these complicated and endless duties, are 
rendered the uncontrollable masters of human life. Thus 
elevated in power and privileges, the ceremonial of society 
is no less remarkably in their favour. They are so much 
superior to the king, that the meanest Brahmen Avould 
iccount himself polluted by eating with him, and deatli 
itself would appear to him less dreadful than the degra- 
dation of permitting his daughter to unite herself in 
marriage with his sovereign. With these advantages, it 
^Yould bo extraordinary had the Brahmens neglected them- 
selves in so important a circumstance as the command of 
[property. It is an essential part of the religion of the 
liindus, to confer gifts upon the Brahmens. This is a 
[M'ecept more frequently repeated than any other in the 
sacred books. Gifts to the Brahmens form always an 
important and css(mtial part of expiation and sacrifice'.* 

> Sc‘0 the laws of Menu, pas^iin. “ The orjrans of sense and action, rc])nia- 
lion, a lietiv(?nly mansion, life, a Rveat naim*, elnldren, cattle, are all destro\C‘d 
l y a sacrifice otfered nitli trittiiiR ]»re.sents: let uo man, therefore, sacrilia* 
without lil)eriil ^itts.” Iliid. \i. 10. “ Let every man, aceordiiiR to his ability, 

.ive wealth to the brahmens detached from the vorld and le trued in Scrii>- 
nre ; such a River shall attain hcaNcn after this life.” Ibid. \i. (i. “ Ihn in •: 

■e?l;oncd up the ]X'rsons whom the brahmen is (ddiRcd to snpiiort, liavinR 
iscertaincd his Divine knowledRc and moral condnet, let the kiiiR allow him a 
Miitiihle maintenance from his own household ; and, hiviiiR appointed him a 
inaintcnanec, let the kiuR protect him on all sides, for he Rains from tlie 
brahmen whom he protects a sixth ]»art of liis virtue.” Ibid. xi. 22, 2.h 
• Of that kiiiR in whose dominiuii.s a learned Itrahmeii is afltieted with linu-. 
t’er, the whole kinRdom will in a short time la? atHieted uith famine.” Ibid. 

•ii. 114. 

The brahmens are occasionally exhorted to ohserve some decorum and me i- 
c,in; in Uieir itnrsuit of Rifts. Laws of Menu, iv. iHd. “ Should the kiiiR le 
lear his end throuRli some incurable disease, lie must bestow on the I'riests all 
lis riches accumulated from legal Hues ; aiul,haviuR duly committed his kiiiR- 
loni to his son, let him seek death in battle ; or, if theie be no war, hy abstain- 
ing from food.” 

“ The influence of pricsteraft over superstition is no where so visible as in 
India. All the coinmerees of life luive a strict analogy with the ceremonies of 
religion ; and the braelmiaii lia.s inculcated such a variety of strange ixtmiu- 
siona, that the CJeiitoo finds himself every hour under the necessity of c<msult- 
ing his spiritual guide. Tlie building of a pagoda, and maintaining within 
it a set of priests, is believed the best action whicii human virtue is capable of. 
livery offence is capable of being expiated by largesses to the Braehmans, pre- 
spibed by themselves according to their own measures of avarice and sensua- 
lity,” Ormc, On the Government and People of Iiidostan, 432. 

” Since the Brahmen sprung from the most excellent part, since he was the 
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BOOK II. When treasure is found, which, from the general practice 
CHAP. II. of concealment, and the state of society, must have been a 

— frequent event, the Brahmen may retain whatever his good 

fortune places in his hands ; another man must surrender 
it to the king, wlio is bound to deliver one-half to the 
Brahmens.' Another source of revenue at first view 
appears but ill assorted with the dignity and high rank 
of the Brahniqiis; by their influence it Avas converted into 
a fund, not only respectable but venerable, not ‘merely 
useful but opulent. The noviciates to the sacerdotal 
office are commanded to find their subsi^dence by bego-ing^ 
and even to carry part of their earnings to tlicir spiiatual 
master. Bogging is no inconsiderable source of priestly 
power.- 

The duties of the Brahincns may be suinmed up in a 
few Avords. They an*, to read tlie Vedas; to tcacli ilioin 


first born, and since lie the \'ed «, he is by riglit the diicf of this 

■whole creation. 

Him, the I5ein/^ who exists of himself, itrodiuvtl in the bejfinnin.i; from liis 
own mouth, that havin.i; yierlbrnu'd holy rites, he miuht ]irej.cnt (‘larilicd butler 
to the (lods, and cakes of rice to the I'l'o.ijcnitors of mankind, for tlie ijrc.ser. 
vat ion of this uorld : 

“AVliat created beln^rtlK'n can suriiass him, witli wliosc inontii tlu* (lods rf 
tliG finnanu'iit continually fea^t on clariiicd lailter, and tlic manes of ances- 
tors, on hallowed cakes ? 

‘‘Of created tliinjis, tiie most e.Melleiit arc those vhidi are animated; of 
the animated, lliosc wliieh suhssst by intelligence; of tlu: intelligent, maiikiml: 
and of men, tlie sacerdotal class ; 

“Of])ricsls, tliosc eminent in b-arnina : of tbe learned, those who knov; 
their duty; of those who know it, .such as pcrlorm it virtuously; and of the 
virtuou'', those who seek healitiide from a i»erfeet aaiuaintuncc with scrijdurul 
doctrine. 

“ The very birth of Brahmciis is acoiustant incarnation of Dlierma, (iod ol 
Justice; for the Brahmen is burn to i»romoto justice, aniUo procure iillimaio 
hap])iness. 

“When, a Br.ahmen .springs to light, he is born above tlie w(»rld, the 
chief of all creatures, as.signcd to guard the treasury of dutib.s, religious and 
civil. 

“ Whatever exists in the universe is all in o/fect, though not in form, tiic 
wealth of the Bralimcn: since the Brahmen is entitled to it all by his iiriino- 
geniturc and eminence of birth.’' f.aws of Alenii, i. iOO. 

> Laws of Menu, ch. viii. The law is laid dovn soitiewhat differently in 
llalhed’.s Code ; when a m.aii finds aTiy thing hclongiTig to another, the magiv 
trale is to he informed, and if the finder is a Brahmen, he keeps the whole; 
from others a part goes to the magistrate ; and from a Sooder all but two 
twelftijs. Ilalhed’s Gentoo L.aw.s, eh. 21, sect. 2. 

2 l.aw.s of Menu, ch. ii. The mendicity of the priests seems to have been a 
general in.strnment of prie.stly imposture. It was so among the Uomans ; ainl 
BO unproductive one. Sec Apuleius, Metam. I. viii. p. 262. Cicero, in his Book 
of Law^, proposes to restrain the hogging trade of the priests.— Stipcm sustuli- 
mus, nisi cam quam adj'paucos dies propriam Ida*. MuiTis cxcepimu.s : Implet ' 
cnim superstitione aniino.s, exhanrit doinos. Cie. de Lcgib. 1. ii. 1), 16. The ^ 
Poiasli mendicants are a nrdoriou.s instance. Sec Middleton’s Letter from 
Home, in Works of Dr. Conyers Middleton, iii. 116, 
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to the young Brahmens; and to perform sacrifices and BOOK II. 
other religious acts.’ oiiap, h. 

11. Among tlie castes of the Hindus, the next in dignity 
raid rank to tlie priestly tribe, is that of the Cshatriyas, 
or tlio military class. In the rude and early slate of 
society, as man has pi'ovidod few securities against the 
evils with which he is assailed, and his wisdom has 
enabled him to draw few general rul(;s respecting the 
order of their recurrence, lie lives in a pei'petual expecta- 
lion of unhappy evenis, as well from nature, as from his 
fellow-men; and fear is the passion wliich chiefly usurps 
the government of liis mind. The ])riest sootlics his 
imagination, in regard to tlie first and most awful source 
of liis apprehensions, liy umlertaking to procure for liim 
tlio favoui’ of the mystmaoiis powtM's of nature. Tlie sol- 
dier, A‘om whom he expects piMieeiion ngaiiist the ravages 

’ Soe tlic Lii'vs of M.'uii, iKi-f-'J),). “ To JliMhinfii.s were ibOKOieU Ihe duiios 
of rcadiii'^- tlio Vola, of to-.chiiij: it, of s.ieritic ii;-, of-ah>istiiij5 others to «aen- 
lice, of -iviiii; a1ln^, ami ot ret mini; Kilt.s.” .Mouu, 

^sdtwith.stamlim;' the mow j-iveu in the text of the i-osition of tho brahman 
ill IliiHlii Mieiely. is fimiuletl ujton aiitlientie text', yet, upon thowliole, it is 
caleulaleil to produce wron,!'’ iiu]'res’'ions. The Uraiinians are not j/riosts in 
tile orilinary aceeiitation of tlie term, nor luoe tliey, as Brahmans only, sucli 
iiillueneo In society as is liere ascnhed to them. 'Ihe Brahmans, in tin* early 
Maaes ol llimln society, were an onler of men who folhiwed a course of reli- 
.'j.o’is study aial pvaciicc duiina the iir't li.ilf of their lives, and s,(‘nl the 
( tlu r ill a comillion i.f .‘ielt-dcnial and inciidinty. They comlucted for thcin- 
fsChc'^, and otliers of the two next o.istc-;, MciillcC', and occasionnlly .e'eat 
liiihlic ceremonials ; hut they neicr, like llie pric'ls of other paj^an nalimi',!'!' 
tli'.Ne ol the .lew's, ci-iiduetcil imhiu*, woi^liip, worship for indhidnal'. imlis- 
enminalcly, worship in tLni’,»lcs, or < ilVrin.esio idol.s. A Brahman wlio iiiaKes 
ollcrnms to idols is held as de.ura.led, and unlit to he iii\ited to religious feasts, 
iilemi, li. 102, l!s0.- A;:ain, tlioiii^h acapt.nice of eil’ts is one mode c.f suhsist- 
once, Brahmans are prohihitid fioiiitaKiiia ^ills iii(li'''Timinately, halutnaily, 
or excessively, and iVom recciMinC any reward for teathiiv,or any lixed waees 
or reward lor sacrifices. Ihid.iii. l.')ij; iv. .‘U, 1 m'>, 21-1, eic.— Il jiO'sesscd of 
wealth, a Brahman is enjoined to j;i\c liberally, and wli.itevcr pii'pcity he 
may pos>css, he is coimnanded to ahandnii it in the ]iviino of maliliood, lor ;i 
li.e of reli^’-ious solitude and meditation. ll)id.\i.2, et '(ap— Tlie whole tenor 
of the rules for the, eoiuliiet of a Bralmnn is to exclude him from cverytlnne; 
like worldly enjoyment, from riches, and from temponil power, Keitlier did 
the i)ruhin.nis, like the ]iriests of the Kiryptians, ke(T> to themselves a mono. 

I'oly of sjnritual l;nowle(l;;e. 'I’he Brahman alone, it !■> true, is to teach the 
Vedas; hut tlie two next ordcis, tlie K.shatriya and Vaisya,nre eiiualiy to 
study them, and W'ere, therefore, eipially w'ell ae»iiiainted with the law aiul 
the reli'^ion. Kveu the Sudra was, under .some ciivumstauees, permitted to 
read and teach ; for it is said, “a believer in scripture may receive pure kuow- 
kdt:e even from a .^lulra.” Menu, ii.‘238.-~In modern times the Brahman.s, 
colleetively, liavt'. lost all elaim to the character of a priesthood. Tliey form 
a nation, followini? all kinds of secular avoeutions, and where they are met 
with in a rcliRions eapaeity, it is not as Brahmans merely, but as bein^ the 
minjstcr.s of temples, or tlm family Giiru.s, or priests of the lower ela.sse.s of 
the people, ofHces by no means restricted, though not nnfrequently extended, 
to the Bralimunical caste, and agreeably to tlie primitive system virtually de- 
structive of Br.alnn'mhood.— W. 
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BOOK II. of hostile men, is the second object of liis veneration and 
CHAP. 11. gratitude ; and in the history of society, it will be generally . 
— ■ ■ found, that the rank and influence of the military order 
are high, in proportion as the civilization of the people 
is low.^ To all but the Brahmens, the caste of Cshatriyas 
are an object of unbounded respect. They are as much 
elevated above the classes below them, as the Brahmens 
stand exalted above the rest of human kind. Nor is 
superiority of rank among the Hindus an unavailing cere- 
mony. The most important advantages are attached to it. 
The distance between the difterent orders of men is im- 
mense and degrading. If a man of a superior class accuses 
a man of an inferior class, and his accusation proves to bo 
unjust, he escapes not with impunity ; but if a man of in- 
ferior class accuses a man of a superior class, and fails in 
proving his accusation, a double punishment is allotted 
him.- For all assaidts, the penality rises in proportion as 
the party oflending is low, the party complaining high, in 
the order of the ca,stes. It is, indeed, a general and re- 
markable part of tlie jurisprudence of this singular people, 
that all crimes are more severely punished in the subordi- 
nate classes ; the penality ascending, by gradation, from 
the gentle correction of the venerable Brahmen to the 
harsh and sanguinary cliastisemcnt of the degraded Sudra.' 
Even in such an affair as the interest of money on loan, 
where the Bralimen pays two per cent., three per cent, is 
exacted from the Cshatriya, four per cent, from the Vaisya, 
and five per cent, from the Sudra. The sovereign dignity, 
which usually follows the power of the s\^ord, was ori- 
ginally appropriated to the military class, though in this 
particular it would appear that irregularity .was pretty 

* To tills observation I know not that any cxcejition ran be acUlncetl, M liicli 
is not resolvable into the influence of a government purely or chiefly inilitai} . 
'i'his, however, is the ctfcct of art, or of forced circumstances, not of nature or 
of reason. It is Mandevillc, I think, who remarks, that fear is the origin of 
the admiration which has been generally bestowed upon the profession of 
anus ; and in conlirmatiou of this observes, that it is the most timid sex by 
■whom tlie uiilitury character is the most admired. Mr. Hume has remarked, 
that it is the most timid sex, also, who are the most devoted to superstition and 
tlie priests. 

^ Ilalhed’s Code, eh. xv. sect. 2. “ If a man of an inferior caste,” says tlio 
Gentoo Code, “ jiroudly afleeting an c(|uality with a person of sii|)eriorVn.stc, 
.sliould .sjieak at the same time with liim, the magistrate in that ease shall 
punish him to tlie extent of Ids abilities.” — Ibid. 

Sec the I^m's of Menu, and Halhed’s Gentoo Code, passim. The case of 
tlieft is an exception to tins, the higher classes being punished tiic most 
severely. 
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early introduced. To bear arms is the peculiar duty of 
the Cshatriya caste, and their maintenance is derived from 
the provision made by the sovereign for his soldiers.^ 

III. The Vaisyas arc the third caste of the Hindus. Their 
duties are to tend cattle, to carry on merchandise, and to 
cultivate the ground. They are superior only to the Sudras, 
who owe to them, however, the same awful respect and sub- 
mission, which it is incumbent on them to pay to the mili- 
tary class. 

IV. As much as the Brahmen is an object of intense 
veneration, so much is the Sudra an object of contempt, 
and even of abhorrence, to the other classes of his coun- 
trymen.- The business of the Sudras is servile labour, and 
their degradation inhuman. Not only is the most abject 
and grovelling submission imposed upon them as a religious 
duty, but they are driven from their just and ecpial sliare 
in all the iidvantages of the social institution. The crimes 
wliicli they commit against others arc more severely pu- 
nished than those of any other delinquents, while the 
crimes which others commit against them are more gently 
punished than those against any other suftcrers.^ Even 
their persons and labour are not free, man of the ser- 
vile caste, 'whether bought or unbought, a l>i*ahmen may 
compel to perforin servile duty ; because such a man was 
created by the Self-existent for the pur[)osc of serving 
Brahmens.’'^ The law scarcely permits them to own pro- 

> There are several notices in Hindu tradition, of a collision between the 
lirahinans and Kshatriyas. And it is Mn^jnlav enough, that the cuuh’ of dis- 
pute never a^jpears to have been secular rank or jiowcr. The lirahinans are 
never described as seeking kingly dignity; but the Kshatriyas contend for 
admission into the llrahinanical order.— W. 

■- The law does not justify the term ‘abhorrence.’ In what follows, Mr. 
Mill has collected the extreme texts, and has passed over all the favourable or 
<iuahlyiug passages. The condition of a Sudra, in tlie Hindu system, was infi- 
nitely preferable to that of the helot, the slave, or the .serf of the Urcek, the 
Roman, an. I the t'eud.il systems, lie was independv*nt, his services were 
optional : they were not aKrieiiltural, hut domestic and ])ersonal, and claimed 
adecpiato eo npensation. He had the power of aecumulating wealth, or injunc- 
tions against his so doing wmuld have been siipertluous. He had the oppor- 
tunity of vising to rank, fur the riiranas record dynasties of Sudra kings; and 
even Mann notices their existence, iv.Gl.— He might, as we have seen above, 
study and teach religions knowUslge, and he might perform religions acts. 
“ As a Sudra, witliout injuring anotlicr man, pei forms the lawful acts of the 
twice-bprn ; even thus, without lieing censured, he gains cx.altation in this 
world, and the next.” Menu, x. 12M. See also verses 121 to 131 ; and Vi.shnu 
Purami, 292, and note.— No doubt the Sudra was considered, in some degree, 
the jiropcrty of the brahman ; but he had rights and privileges, and freedom, 
much iKjyond any other of the Mirvile classes of nntbpiity.— W. 

^ See the Laws of Menu, and Halhed’s Gentoo Code, passim. 

^ Ibi'l.ch.viii. 413. 
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BOOK U. porty ; for it is Jedarod that '^no collection of wealth must 
CHAr. 11. he made by a Siidra, even though he has power, since a ser- 
vile man, who has amassed riches, gives pain even to 
Brahmens.”^ “'A Brahmen may seize, without hesitation, 
the goods of his Siidra slave ; for as that slave can have no 
property, Ins master may take his gooils.”- Any failure in 
the I’cspect exacted of the {Sudra towards the superior 
classes is avenged by tlu) most dreadful pimislmionts. 
aVduUcry Nv'iLli a woman of a liiglier caste is expiated by 
burning to death on a lied of iron. The dcgi'adation of 
Ihe wretched Sudra extends not only to everything in this 
life, but even to sacred instruction, and his chance of 
fa\'our witli the superior powers. A Bralimon must never 
road the Veda in the presence of Sudras.^ ^'Lot not a 
Brahmen,” says the law of Menu, ‘^give advice to a Sudra; 
nor what remains from his talde; nor clarified butter, of 
which part has been olferod; nor let him give si)iriliial 
eounsel to such a man, nor inform liim »)f the legal e:q)ia- 
tioii for his sin: surely lie wlio declares tin' law to a servile, 
man, and he who iiistruets him in the mode of expiating 
sill, sinks with that very iiiiiii into the liell named .Asam- 
vrita.”‘ 


' I.ir.vs nF Ml :ui, i‘Ii. x. 120. 

- Ibid, vjii.417. If lie distressnl for su-sMvn-TjS'iy'' llie nf (S.iUncn. 

Jbkl. 

* Laws of Menu, rh.xiCi.-'O, si. “If,” say> llie Oeiiloo Cocle, “ a man of 
tin; sooiliT iv.kU the la-id 5 of the Sli;r.t;-r, I'l* the Tuorainlo a LiMlimiii, a 
(,'iii-liter, or a Din, tlioii l!ic in.uislrato .Mia.l heat ■Jnine bitter (»il, and iionr it 
into t!ie iiforo'.aid .So(Mb‘r’> month; and if a .Soi.der listens to tlie l. ids of tho 
Slia^tcr, then tlie oil, licated as before, sliall Ir raured intii his ears, and 
a 17 O' ^ aiul wax sliall be melted lo;,Tllier, ami tin* unliee of |i!a rars shall be 
.stojiju-d lip tlierewith. If a Sooder nets hy lieart tie? 1 eid^of tin; Slimder, the 
imiiiistrate sli-ill put bim to death. If a Sooder always performs worship an l 
the jim% the imitjisliate shall jnit him to death. Jf a Sooder i\es mueh ami 
Ireipieiit molestation to a Hrahiiien, tlie medMrate shall p'.iT him to death.” 
cilalhed’s Code of Uentoo I/iw.s, eh..\\i.,heet.7.) It is anion'r the most bar- 
b.iroiis tribes, that \vc in neiieral tinil the principle of suhonliiiatioii abused to 
iJic greatest excess. rerlia]>s no inslaiiee is tapial lo that wliieli exhibits itndf 
amoin,^ the Hindus. “Amon*.; the Natchez,” s-iys Hobert'-on (Hist. Aineriea, 
ii. mil), a iiowerful tiibe iimv extinct, on Ih" banks of the Mississipjii, a ditler- 
e:n e of rank took place, with which the iiorthoni trihes were alto:,rther iin- 
aeunainted. Some families were rcjaited nohli , and enjoyeil hereditary 
(iiiriiity. The body of the people was eoiivideri d as vile, and fonned only tbr 
.siihjection. This dhtinction was marked by ap])ellations, wdiicli iiitiinatcd the 
hi'^li elevation of the one. state, Mini the iLjnominions depres->iou itf the otlier: 
tlie t(M-mer were called Uesjmtable; the latter, the “ To he a ser- 

A'aiit,” says Millar (Uihtinction of Ranks, cli.v. sect, 1), “in those primitiie 
times, was almost universally the same tliiiijj: as to he a slave. The master 
a ‘.sinned an uiilluiited jurisdiction over liis servants, and the privilei^e of selling' 
tliem at ])]easure. ife trave them no wat,T.s hesidc their maintenance; and ho 
allowed them to have no jirojicrty, but claimed to his own use whatever, hy 
their labour, or by any other means, they liapiamed to acquire.— Tims the 
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Altliough the adherence of each class to the particular 
^ employment assigned to it was secured by the most rigid 
laws, and the severest penalties, there were extraordinary 
eases in which a limited departure was permitted. When 
a liraliinen cannot obtain subsistence by the proper busi- 
ness of his order, he may apply himself to that of the 
Cshatriya or the Vaisya, but must never become so far de- 
graded as to engage iji tliat of the Miidra. The Cshairiya 
and Vaisya, ill liln; necessitous circumstances, may have ve- 
coiirso respectively to the business of the class or elasso; 
below them, even that of the Sudra, but arc strictly inter- 
dicted fi'om pi’oraniiig the employment of any class above 
then]. Tiie Smlra having, originally, no inferior chiNS, was 
prol)al)ly abandoned to his necessities, though af ierwar< Is, 
ill the ciiiployniunts of the mixed classes, a resource w.is 
opened also fm* liim.^ In tliis ai iangemeiit, as usually ha)]- 
pi'iis ill the laws of the Hindus, the ad vantages, are all uii 
tile sidi) of ilu' superior onlors. The llrahuieii lias oi>eu 
to him, if need be, the occupations of all the respeeialjle 
clas^i's; be can overload them with additional luimlx'is in 
the see.soii of distress, a season at wliieh it is ualural ibr 
tlieiii to be overloaded without him, while liisowii oeeiipa- 
liou is oxempL from the encroachment or comjietiiion of 
any oilier description of men. The ( ' dialri^a, while he ba ; 
Iho occupations o[>on tf) him of two oT Hie castes, is liable 
to the interference (d‘ one of iliem only. The Vaisya, on 
the other hrnid, can have rceourso to inme but the lowest 
of em[)loynieids, that of the Sudia, while ho is iiahJe to 
be stiMiteiif'd in his own oceiijiaiion l)y Uio iiiterrereiieo 
and competition of liotU the orders above him. The 
unfortunate Siidra, wdio lias no rosouicu, may be drii eii 
from his employment and Ins means of subsisteiiee, uio- 
diately or immediately, by all the uthei- classes of the 
community.- 

prai lice ot (l()ni(',sli<’ slnvciy ;i;iiicars to Iuim* Imh-h carlv e'‘t;iljii>lu‘a t!iO 

nnti<>ns of antitimly; nnioii'i Iho Kuyptiaio, tV huVnioi.iiis, tho t!io 

llahylouiiuis, llic IVrsuins, tiu* (in*oks, uiut tiu* Uouvms.— The sniiu* I'r.o tiro 
o))t!Uu.s lit iiroseiit uinone all tluj>L- tvilues (»f barbarians, in (.UllVreut raris ot the 
'svorkl, with av1iu-Ii we have any t’orresjxnnlence." 

‘ Laws ot Menu, cli. x. passim. Mr. Colebrooke on the Indian Cla^'«c•s. 
Asmtie Kosearelies, v. 63. 

^ T1i( 5 Siulra has a resource not pennitteil to llic others --(‘im^ration ; a 
sunlcicnt ])roof of his lUTsonal lilH?rly. “ Let the three first classes in\ ariahly 
dwell in tliesc bcfore-nicntioncd countries; but a Sndni, di.strcsstHl forsub- 
Mstenee, may sojourn Avhm*. be pleases.’’ Maun, ii. i! l.—WL 
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BOOK II. This distribution of the whole people into four classes 
oiiAi’. II. only, and the appropriation of them to four species of 
— ' employment ; an arrangement which, in the very simple 
state of society in which it must have been introduced, 
was a great step in improvement, must have become pro- 
ductive of iimumerablo inconveniences, as the wants of 
society multiplied. The bare necessaries of life, with a 
small number of its rudest accommodations, are all it 
prepares to meet the desires of man. As those desires 
speedily extend beyond such nanw limits, a struggle 
must have early ensued between the first principles of 
human nature and those of the political establishment. 
The different castes were strictly commanded to marry 
with those only of their own class and profession ; and 
the mixture of the classes from the union of the sexes 
was guarded against by the severest laws.l This was an 
occurrence, however, which laws could not prevent. Irre- 
gularities took place ; children were born, who belonged 
to no caste, and for whom there was no occupation. No 
event could befall society more calamitous than this. 
Unholy and infamous, on account of that violation of the 
sacred law to which they owed their unwelcome birth, 
those wretched outcasts had no resource for subsistence, 
excepting either the bounty of the established classes, to 
whom they were objects of execration and abhorrence ; or 
the plunder of those same classes, a course to which they 
would betake themselves Avith all the ingenuity of neces- 
sitous, and all tlio atrocity of much injured, men. When 
a class of this description became nuineims, they must 
have filled society with the greatest disorders. In the 
preface of that compilation of the Hindu Laws,” whicli was 
translated by ]\fr. Halhed,- it is stated that, after a succes- 
sion of good kfiigs, who secured obedience to the laws, and 
under whom the people enjoyed felicity, came a monarch 
evil and corrupt, under Avhom the laws were violaied, the 


• 'i'liis is not con*cct. The original system seems to liave been very Inx in 
tliis respect, ami each eastc miKht take \sivos from tlie easte or castes below 
them, as M'cll as their own. “A Sudra woman only, must the wife ot a 
Siulra ; she and a Vaisya of a Vaisya ; they loo and a Kshatriya of a Kshatrij a ; 
those too and u Uralnnani of a Itrahman.” Mann, hi. 13. And althon^di it 
was a sin for a Uralnnan to marry a Sudra woman, yet that such thin^r.s did 
hapi»en, apiiears from the followiniLi stanziw, 14—17, as well as passages in the 
tenth hook.— W. 

Vide Ilalhcd’s Code of Gentoo Laws, preface. 
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mixture of the classes was pei-petratecl, and a new and BOOK It, 
> impious race were produced. The Brahmens put this ciiAr. n. 
wicked king to death, and, by an effort of miraculous ■ ■ ' — 
power, created a successor endowed with tlie most ex- 
cellent qualities. But the kingdom did not prosper, by 
reason of the Biirren.Sunker, so were this impure brood 
denominated ; and it required the wisdom of this virtuous 
king to devise a remedy, lie resolved upon a classification 
of the mixed race, and to assign them occupations. This, 
accordingly, was the commencement of arts and manufac- 
tures. The Burren Sunker became all manner of artisans 
and handicrafts ; one tribe of tliem weavers of clotli, 
another artificers in iron, and so on in other cases, till the 
subdivisions of the class were exhausted, or the exigencies 
of the community supplied. Thus were remedied two 
evils at once : The increasing wants of an improving 
society were jirovided for ; and a class of men, the pest 
of the community, were converted to its service. This is 
another important era in the history of Hindu society ; 
and having reached this stage, it does not a[)pear that it 
has made, or tliat it is capable of making, much further 
progress. Thirty-six branches of the iiiqiiire class are 
.specified in the sacred books,* of whom and of their em- 
ployments it would 1)0 tedious and useless to present the 
description. The highest is that s[)ruiig from the con- 
junction of a Brahmen with a woman of the Csliatriya 
class, whose duty is the teaching of military exercises. 

The lowest of all is the offspring of a Sudra with a woman 
of the sacred class. This tribe are denominateHl Cliaiulalas, 
and arc regarded with great abhoiTciicc. Their profession 
is to carry out corpses, to execute criminals, and perform 
other offices, reckoned to the last degree unclean and de- 
grading. If, by the laws of Hindustan, tlie Sudras are 
placed in a low and vile situation, the impure and mixed 
classea^arc placed in one still move odious and degrading. 

Nothing can equal the contempt and insolence to which 
it is the lot of the lowest among them to see themselves 
exposed. They are condemned to live in a sequestered 

* Cok'brodkc on the. Imlian Classes, Asiatic Itescardies, v. 5:1. On this sub- 
ject, however, that intelligent author tolls us, that Sanscrit iiuthoritics in si.nie 
instances (lisa^rrec. Classes mentioned by one, arc omitted hyanotlicr; and 
texts differ on the ]irofessions assigned to some tribes. It is a subject, he aiMs, 
in which there is some intricacy. 
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BOOK II. spot by tlicmselves, tliat they may not pollute the very 
CHAP. ir. town in which they reside. If they meet a man of tlie 

higher castes, they must turn out of the way, lest ho 

should be coiitaminated by their presence.* 

^ ‘‘ Avoid,” says tlie TaiitiM, “ tlic toudi of the Chaiidala, and otlic-r aitjed 
classes. Wh()(!\er associate ^ ’vitli them nndoiiJdedly falls from liis class ; ^vlio- 
cver liatl'cs or drinks in veils or ])ool.s vliich they have caused to he made, 
must he luu'ilied hy the ti\e ])n)duclions (tf kine.” Odchronke on th(‘ Indian 
Classes, ,\siaf. Ue's-arcli. v. f)3. Krom this oudine of the clavsilication and 
distrihiitinn of the i!Ci.|i!e, us evtructed iVein the hooks (.f tlie Hindus, some of 
the I'lo^t inteliiucid of our llritish (d) er\ers aiijieal to the i)i\^ent ])racti(C of 
tlie ]i('o]ile, uhicli they allirni is mueh more eonformahle to the laus fU* human 
V’ehaie, than the institutions (h“>.-ri])ed in the ancient hi'oks. Of litis, the 
anthor is anaro ; so inconsistent with the laws of human welfare are the insti- 
tutions desu’ihed in the lliiaUi aneieut ho<'ks, tli.it they never ro/oV hane hien 
oh-< ]'\ed with an> accmaiy ; it is, at the same time, \ery evident, that tlie- in- 
ditutions desci'ihed i!i (he ancient )to(d<s are the model u]ioii v.liicli th.e ])rescnt 
frail. 0 of Jlihdu soeiety has iH-eii foriiicd ; and when we eonsider the ])Overiiil 
(.iii'Cs which have oienited so hniu' toilraw, or raiiier to for.'C, the Hindu 
fri'in their incoine'i'eiit iiMnntioiis and eusloios, the only sour, e of wonder 
tlial iJie state of v iiel\ wlmdi they now exhihil slionid hold so Lti'e.il a resela- 
I'hnue to that v.iiicli 's dc).i led in their hooks. The Ihvsident dc (hr.uiet is ot 
<r,iiul(in, lliai a dhisioiiot the ]»eo)ile into irihes and henditary i-rof's^ltUs 
siiiul.ir t f t!.-at of the llindiis i \i-ted in the aucieni A'^yriaii cuij u’'*, and th. . 
it i'iv\.ddul from the hi'.r!'.(•^^ !uU;qnity o\er ahiinvl all Asia (part 1. hook I, ch. 
i. art. d; llei'i'diit. lih. i. cap. imO; Slr.ih. iib. .\i. p. lhs‘2; Jtind. lih. n. 
]). IrJ;. (.’<^ro| s disjrihmcd (-do h.nr triln's all tlu* iiili.ihitaiits of Attica 
(l’( l!n\, lih. \iii. tiiju h, sect. I'iU ; liddoni; Siculus, lih. ii. ]i. dd.) Tliescii. 
afterw.u’ds mad'* them three l.\ umthio, as it diould ‘(cm, the sacerdohd cla . 
will) th.jt (,f tla' uoide', (a* in. ''•’dr.de'. 'Diey eons! ted tlum of no! les aiai 
]'rie'ts, l.diourcr ; (cr imHMinii.ii n, and anii'cers ; and there is no donht liuu, 
ii';e the l’!;\ph;ins lOi'.l lndi.'.n‘, th.ev were heiedilaiu, (I’lut.iivli. Vit, TIics.) 
Ari'di tic siv lofcrn'i’. 1! . (!’ Id li!>.^ii. t lii. 10), that in Crete the i (‘Hide 
were divckd hy tae l.tws of Miinr, into cl.isse.^ atlcr the mutmer of the K:;)])- 
t'aus. We Ii.".e luo.st rem.irl.ao'o prt.(tf of u division, the s im<‘ as that of ihe 
Jlii'diip am icidlv pstahh-hed aniouT the Torsians. lii tin* Zi ndavesla, trans- 
lated Iw Amiuelil jtni‘eiTon, i . ih- tollowhut p.i-'ae'e : “ <)rmiisd sa d : Tliere 
are Ihioe i!ie.o.nt\ •. [h. (rally wi i-'il that is, te-ts, rules] of condiut, four 
.statc.s, and live ]*!aees of dijiiiiy.— file slates are : that of tlie ja'ics's; that if 
the soldier ; tli.it of the liud;,mdon.in, Hie .si.iiive ot riihes; and tli.it of ll.c 
arti'an i/r laho uvr.” Zenduveua, i. 1 11. Tl.cu* aie sulii' icnt ve'ti._i s to pro,' 
an ancient est.-ddishment of the “iiue serf aniou't tlie IJiuk'ltrist.s i.f Ctploii, ;i:'a 
hy ct.m-ciiia'iue to infer u ai.ion ■' tl'.c oliiir Ihiddhlsts o\cr so hu’ec a porln 
<'f A^M. s.‘c ;i IdM'oi^r-e of Mr. .I'.iii'. i!!e on tea l.’eliuii.n rud Mauner-, of t'.' 
I’eople id'O*;. >o,i. .\si..t. Ih-c.irch. vii. 130, cf mnj.— .11. 

'1 iiciv i . no distmrtn-u of caste aiiionu'l tia; J'uddliists, altlK.ni;!) in .siuiie 
I'ladsan aticmpt hav(‘ been niad.<* to intia.dud; some such dislinctiou, 
alter the lliiuln mn(ln. The luultijdii atiou (Tca.sles in India, is not the (‘n;.c!- 
lueiit of any code, thou'eh it may le remotely the enVcl ; it is the work « f ill" 
]x.'Oi)le, amonjrst the most dei-raded of whom, juiwads, not the* shame, hut tlie 
“ ]iride " ot caste. 'I he lov^cst native is no onOaste, he has an atdviinw leiLcd 
]daee in siiciety ; lie is the memher (.f a class ; and he is invariably *Ynore re- 
tenlive of the diNtinctioii than those above Iiim. In depictnriinf the horror i of 
the .system, Kiin/j/e;.n writers l(»se si;;’ht of ilio e(»mi.ensation,s. The MuaV't 
Cliandala, who i.s one of a community, is le,^ mhevahle, less unliappy, than 
many of the jiaiijiersof the civilized coimmuiities of Hnrope, w ith whom no 
man owns eompanionsliip or kindred; they are the true outeastes—iiot dm 
i’uritUi or Cliandula,— W. 
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A fter tlic cliviHion of the people into I’aiiks and occu- 
pations, the great circumstance by ^Yhich their con- 
dition, character, and operations are determined, is the 
political establishment ; the system of actions by which 
the social order is preserved. Among the Hindus, ac- 
cording to the Asiatic model, the governmeut was mo- 
narchical, and, with the usual cxce})tion of religion and 
its minislers, absolute. No idea of any system of rule, 
difTercnt from the will of a single person, appears to have 
entered the minds of them, oi* tlicir legislators, “if tlic 
world ha<l no king,” says tlie Hindu law,* “it would ([uakc 
on all sides through fear ; the ruler of this miivcrse, Ihere- 
fore, created a king, for the maintenance of this system.” 
Of the high and uncontrollable autliurity of the monarch 
a judgm<?uL may be humed, from the lofty terms in wliich 
th(i sacred books describe his dignity and attributes. “A 
king,” says tlie law of ^Lemi,- “is fonned of particles from 
the cliief guardian (bdiios, and consc(picntly sur[>asscs all 
mortals iji glory. Like iho sun, he ])urns eyes and hearts ; 
nor can any human ereaUirc on oartli even gaze on him. 
He, is fii'c and air; He, llic god of criminal justice; He, 
the genius of Vvvaltli ; He, iho regent of waters ; He, the 
lord of the firmament. A king, even tlmugh a child, ]uusL 
not la^ treated lightly, from anjdea that he is a uiovo 
mortal : No ; he is a powerful divinity, who a[>pe;irs in 
human shape. In his anger, death. He who shows hatred 
of the king, through delusion of mind, will certainly 
perisli ; for speedily will the king apply his heart to 
that man’s destruction.” The pride of iiflporial greatiies.s 
could not devise, hardly couhl it even desire, more oxtra- 
ordinwy distinctions, or the sanction of a more unlimited 
authority.* 


* Laws of Monti, di. vii. 3. • BjhL vii. 

^ Had Mr. Mill sunidontly consldorcd several iii^sji.'res wliieh he pri^ontly 
(liiotes, or to which lie refers, he wamld ha\e Inrii sitidled that these descrip- 
tions of kindly i)o\\er arc mere fj:eneralilies ; and that in praetiee, Hindu des- 
potism did not exist. The Ihija v as not above the law. “ Law,” says S.inkara, 
“ is the kiiiK of kilims, far mure powerful than the/.'* Prefaeo to the i%est. 
He was nut a law;;iver : the laws to whieh he was amenable, as well as the 
meanest of his subjects, emauateU from a higher ; “ God having created the 
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BOOK 11. The plan, according to which tho power of the sovereign 
cirAr. in. was oxercised^n the government of the country, resembled 
that which has almost univei*sally prevailed in the mo- 
narchies of Asia, and was a contrivance extremely simple 
and nule. In the more skilful governments of Europe, 
officers are appointed for the discharge of particular duties 
in the different provinces of the empire ; some for the 
decision of causes, some for the control of violence, some 
for collecting the contingents of the subjects, for the ex- 
pense of the state ; while the powers of all centre imme- 
diately in the head of the government, and all together 
act as connected and subordinate wheels in one compli- 
cated and artful machine. Among tho less instructed and 
less civilised inliabitants of Asia, no other plan has ever 
occurred to the monarch, for tho administration of his 
dominions, tlian simply to divide his own authority and 
power into pieces or fragments, as numerous as the pro- 
vinces into which it was deemed convenient to distribute 
tho empire. To each of tho provinces a viceregent was 
despatched, wlio carried with him the undivided authority 
and jurisdiction of his master. Whatever powers the 
sovereign exercised over the whole kingdom, the vice- 
regent exercised in the province allotted to him ; and the 
same plan which the sovereign adopted for the government 
of the whole, was exactly followed by the viceregent in the 
government of a part.‘ If the province committed to his 
sway was too extensive for his personal inspection and 
control, he subdivided it into parts, and a.ssigned a go- 


four classes, lot tlie royal and military class should ])Ccome insu|i])ortahle 
tliroiii^li tiu’ir jiowcr .'iml ferocity, iirodueed tlu; transeenilent hwtly of law.” 
Ihid, He van not even ixTinitted to administer it without leffal ad\ isers : 
“ let not a vrince, who .seeks the ^?ood of his onii soul, hastily and alone pro- 
nounce the law.” Mann, viii. . Tho autliority of the Jtrahiium.s was not a 
nominal restraint. In early times, they undertook to depose kiiurs for 
tyranny and im])iety : sec the ie;(ends of Vena,rarasnr:ima and ])evdi)i, Vishnu 
rnrana, 1)9, 401, 4:)8 ; and the Mudrd I’-ikshasa, Ilimlu flicatre, vol. ii. Tliere 
were also other cheeks upon rciiul power in an licredilary nobility: “men of 
hikdi lineage, whose ancestors were scr\ants of kiiifTs.”* l-'or, at a very early 
lioriod, otiices of state seem to have hccome hcreciitary; and the hereditary 
minister was often more imwerfiil than his master. The ^eat Kshatriyas, 
represented hy the Samants of Prithu liai, and the ])resent 'J’hakiirs of Jaypnr 
and Jodhpur, seldom allowed (les]Kitic power to their prince. See Miidra 
Bakshasa; Tod’s Jtaja’.stlinn ; Duff’s Mahrattas.— W. 

> Kiempfer, in hw lli.story of Japan, hook i. chui). says, “the whole em- 
pire is ^foverned in general l^y the Kmix'ror, with an aksolute and monarchical 
]a)wcr, and so is every province in particuhir hy the i»rince, >vho, under the 
EiniJor»)r, enjoys the ^?overninent thereof.”— P*or tin* similarity of tho institution 
in the Ottoman government, see Volney’s Travels in Syria and Egypt, il. 370. 
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vernor to each, whom he intrusted with the same absolute ROOK H. 
k l)Owers in his district, as he himself possessed in the ad- ciiap. ni. 
ministration of the greater department. Even this inferior 
deputy often divided his authority, in the same maiinei’, 
among the governors, whom he appointed, of the town- 
ships or villages under his. control. Every one of those 
rulers, whether the sphere of his command was narrow or 
extensive, was absolute within it, and possessed the whole 
power of the sovereign, to levy taxes, to raise and command 
troops, and to decide upon the lives and property of the 
subjects.^ The gradations of command among the Hindus 
were thus regulated : the lowest of all was the lord of one 
town and its district ; the next was the lord of ten towns ; 
the third was the lord of twenty towns ; the fourth was 
the lord of 100 towns ; and the highest vicegerent was 
lord of 1000 towns. Every lord was amenable to the one 
immediately above him, and exercised unlimited authority 
over those below.^ The following law appears to provide 
for their personal expenses : “ Such food, drink, wood, and 
other articles, as by law should be given each day to the 
king, by the inhabitants of the township, let the lord of 
one town receive ; let the lord of ten towns enjoy the 
produce of two plough-lands ; the lord of twenty, that of 
five plough-lands ; the lord of 100, that of a village or 
small town ; the lord of 1000, that of a large town The 

' 'fills is iiM corri'i-t ; cvimi ^Inini sq'arntos the militnry from the civil au- 
Uiority. “ i.et liiin i)Iace a aivisi«>ii of ti-oo|*s, (‘omniaiKU'd by an approMal 
ofllccT, over two, three, live, or a liuiidrcd distrut>, according to their extent/’ 
vii.214.-W. 

2 Laws of Menu, ell. vii. 11“)— 117. There is a very rcinark;ih!c similarity 
l)ctwt’on this imxlc of suhdividins authority ainonj? the Hindus, and that 
Jidoptod hy the Incas of I’l’ru. ‘*Th(* Incas” (says Garcilasso de la Vci;a, 
part i. book ii, cli. v.) “ liad one method and rule in their j;ovcnmi(mt, as the 
best means to prcvimt all mischiefs and disorders ; which was this. '1 hat of 
all the j)co])lc in e^c•ry place, vhctlicr more or less, a register should be Ivci)t, 
and a division made of ten and ten, over which one of the ten, whom they 
called the Decurion, n aff made sui)cnor over the oilier nine ; then every live 
divisions of this nature luul a lord over tiiein, to whom was committed the 
cliarii:e and care- of tifty ; then over two divisions of fifty, another lord, who 
su])C‘rvlsed 100; soflve divisions of 100 had a magistrate who eommaiided 500; 
the divisions of 100 had a leader over 1000,” etc. The highest otiicer under 
the Inca was the. ^'overnor of aiirovince. Each inferior ottlccr accounted for 
his conduct to the siiiierior next ahovo- him. See, further, Acosta, Nat. and 
Mor. Hist, of the Indies, book vi. ch. xiii. ; ('arli, Lettres sur I’AnnJriqiie, 
let. xiii. The analofty of the An^'lo-Saxon institution of tithiiijrs, or ten fami- 
lies ; of hiindix'ds, or ten tithings ; and counties, will suggi'-st it.self to every 
imagination. 

* laws of Menu, eli. vii. 1 18, 1 19. The first of these provisions, that for the 
lonl of one town, is not aeeuratcly aseerlnined ; the two or five plough-lands 
are suffleiontly distinct ; but the produce of a village or large town must have 
been extremely uneertniu and ambiguous. 
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BOOK II. expense of the government of each vicegerent was defrayed 
CHAP. III. out of the taxes which he levied, and the sui’jdus was 
transmitted to the superior lord, to whom he was imme- 
diately responsible. From him it was again conveyed to 
the governor above him, till it reached, at last, the royal 
treasury. 

If this plan of government was unskilful and rude,^ so 
was tlio contrivance employed for checking the abuses to 
whicli it was liable. “The affairs of these townships,” 
says the law, “ cither jointly or separately transacted, let 
another minister of the king ins])cct, who should be well 
affected, and by no means remiss. In every larger town 
or city, lot In‘m ai>point one superintendent of all affairs, 
ck'vated in rank, formidable in power, distinguished as a 
planet among stnrs. Let that governor, from time to f ime, 
surv(\v all the rest in person ; and, by the means of his 
emissaries, let him i^crfectly kuovv’ their conduct in their 
several districis.”- Of the ])ractical state of the govorn- 
ineiit ahundaiit ])voof is olfbrded, in tlic passage which 
iminodiatcly follows. ‘SSiiice flic servants of the king,” it 
:s said, “wlioin ho has appointed giiai'dians of disincts, 
arc gojicrallyknaves.who .s{‘izc wljat belongs to otiicr men, 
froiii such knaves let him defend his people ; of sucli evil- 
minded scivanls, as wring woallli from subjects attending 
them on ]»usille^:;> let tlio King eonfiscalo all tlic posses- 
siciis, ;nul l>j!nis]i them froin his realm.*’ 

At th'C Ir.aal of this g')V(.rnni(;nt fdands tlie king, on 
\vh(.m ilic givat lords (d’ flic empire immediately do[a;nfl. 
tie is directcil hy the lav/ to choose a CoUTtcil, consisting 
‘‘of seven oi* eight ministers, men whose ancestors were 
servaiiis of kings, wdio are versed in the holy books, who 
are ])crsonally brave; who arc skilled in the use of wea- 
pons, and whose lineage is nol)le.”'‘ AYith them ho is 
commanded perpetually to consult on the affairs of liis 

• C'(;in]p('t(.’Ut jmthoritics opine jlifTiTcnlly ; al'tor ({iiotiiij^ the jiassaijes ni’ 
Manu, reh'i rcd to in tlie notes of our antlior, Col. llria,';j:s foneludes, “ tiic'-e 
extrai't'i nffunt ns .sutHfient ])roof of anell-or^/anised system of loeul supei in- 
tenileme and administration.” On the Land-tax of India, 24.--W. 

- Laws of Menu, cli. vii. 120—122. A similar officer formed a similar ])art 
of tJie reruvian estaldisliment. lIi; was denominated Cvcuij Kioc, which is to 
say, “ Kye of all.*’ Carli, Lettres snr rAiiic'rique, Jet.xiii. 

^ Menu, lit sniiva, 12.3,124. 

4 Ibid. .54.— M, 

The council of Manu does not comprise all the officers of state ; and lists 
^riNcn in the Paiicha Tantra from tiie Muhdhhdrata, specify thirty-three ^iersons 
or elasM's of jier^-ons attaolicd in a pnhlic or private capacity to royalty. Tr. 
U. As. StK’iety, i. 174,— W. 
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government ; but a iSingiilar mode of deliberation is pre- 
scribed to him ; not to assemble his Council, and, laying 
before them, as in the cabinets of European princes, the 
subject on which the suggestions of their wisdom are 
required, to receive tlie benefit arising from the natural 
communication of their knowledge and views ; a plan, 
apparently more artful and cunning, more nearly allied to 
the suspicious temper and narrow views of a rude period, 
is recommended ; to consult tliern apart, and hear the 
opinion of each separately ; after which, liaving consulted 
tlicm in common, when each man is swaycul by the opinion 
lie had formerly given in private, and has a motive of 
interest and vanity to resist the liglit which might be 
t ii'own upon the subject by others, tlie king himself is to 
decide.’ A Brahmen ought always to be Ins prime minister. 
“To one learned Brahmen, distinguished among the rest, 
let the king impart his momentous counsel.” - 

To provide for the defence of the country was one great 
branch of the duties of the sovereign, and to preside over 
the military force was his great prerogative and distinction. 
As, in the original division of the people, a fourth part of 
them were appropriated to the profession of arms, and 
destined from tliat alom; to obtain their subsisteiieo, the 
great difficulty of government must have consisted, not in 
obtaining troo])s. but in finding for them maintenance and 
employment. AVhen so great a proportion of the ])opu- 
latioii were set ajiart for the busine.ss of war, with nothing 
to do, from year to year, and from generation to generation,, 
hut to improve its principles, and acquire the utmost dex- 
terity ill his exercises, it appears extraordinary that the- 
nation was not of a formidahle and warlike character. 
Yet has India given way to every invader ; “ and the rude- 
ness,” says Mr. Ornic,^ “ of the military art in Imlostan 
can scarce he imagined but by those who have seen it.” 
The precepts in the ancient and sacred books of the 

' Laws of Menu, I’ll. Anotlu*r prou'iit to the lonjr, rosiicctinjf tlio 

mode of consultin;^ with his ministers, is very exrrcssiM' of the simidieity of 
the times; “AseendinK np the hack of a mountain, or ^oin^: iiriviitely to a 
terrace, a bower, a forest, or a lonely place, without listeners, let him consult 
with them niu)hser>ed.’’ Ibid. H7. 

- Laws of Menu, ch. vii. .W, 

Orine on the, (lovernment and I’eople of Iiulostun, p.4l7. The same ac- 
curate and intclliffent observer immediately adds: “ The infantry consists in a 
multitude of people assembled together without reaaril to rank and file,” etc. 

VOL. I. L 
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ROOK 11. Hindus, which lay the foundation of^their military system, 
eiiAi’. HI. are few in number, simple, and rude. For the security ol 

the royal residence, the king is directed to take up hi^. 

abode ‘ “in a capital, having, by way of fortress, a desert 
rather more than twenty miles round it, or a fortress oi 
earth, a fortress of water or of trees, a fortress of armed 
men, or a fortress of mountains.” Their great unskilful- 
Jiess in the science of attack and defence, led them to 
place great dependence on fortification, as appears by a 
variety of their precepts. “One bowman,” says Menu,' 
“ placed on a wall, is a match in war for 100 enemies, and 
100 for JO,O00; tlierefore is a fort recommended.” Yet 
their knovrledgo of fortilicatioii was elementary, and mostly 
consisted in surrounding the place with a mud wall and a 
ditch, or availing tliemselvcs of the natural advantages 
which insulated rocks, which water, or impci’vious thickets, 
could afford. The duty and advantage of maintaining at 
nil t imes a pow’crful army are enforced in the most cogent 
terms. “By a king,” says .Menu, “ wdiosc forces are always 
ready for action, the w-hole w'orld may be k(}pt in awe ; let 
him then, by a force always ready, make all creatures living 
his uwn.”'^ In recommending a per[)ctual standing army, 
the preceptive part of the military doctrine of the Hindus 
seems in a great measure to have boon summed up ; for 
the marshalling, the disci[diuo, the conduct of an army, in 
any of its branches, no iiistruclioii is convoyed. General 
oxhorlaiions to lirumcss and valour are all the additional 
jv.lvicc of which the, .utility appears to liavo l)een i’ee()g- 
iiis.cJ. The Hindu pjiiicc is, by diviiKj aiitlimity, informed, 
•(.hat tliose rulers of the earth, who, “desirous of defeating 
eauli other, exert their utmost streiiglli in battle, wdtliout 
ever averting tluhr faces, ascend after death directly to 
heaven.”' “Never to recede from combat,” says 
“to protect the people, and to honour the pi'iests, is (ho 
liigh'.'st duty of kings, and ensures their felicity.” ^ Of a 
great ])arL of ilie duty wdiicli devolved upon the king, as 
Jicad of tlie armed force, he appears to luivc been relieved 
by a deputy.® In times of peace, the military people seem 
to have been distributed over the country, under the 
' Laws of Mt'nu, cli. vii. 70. 

103. < IhH. S9. s 11>H.88. 

<5 “ TJjo forces of tlie realm must be immiHiiulelv regulated by tlie eoin- 
lauiileivn-eiiicf.’' Ibid, 05. 
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command of the governors of provinces and of districts, 
for local defence, for tlie preservation of local tranquillity, 
and for the convenience of subsistence. When a general 
war demanded the whole force of the nation, the king 
commanded the governor of provinces to assemble the 
soldiers under their command, and rei)air to his standard.^ 
From this circumstance it has been rashly concluded, tliat 
feudal conditions of military service, in fact a feudal go- 
vernment, nearly resembling that which existed in Europe, 
Jiad i*lace in Hindustan.* 

After the care of })i‘otccting the nation from foreign ag- 
gression 0]* f]’oin internal tumult, the next duty of the 
kini^' was the distribution of justice, la the first stage of 
society, the leader in war is also the judge in peace; and 
tlie regal and judicial functions arc united in tlie same 
person. Various circumstaiieos tend to produce this ar- 
rangement. In the first place, there arc hardly any laws: 
and lie alone is entitled to judge, wlio is entitled to legis- 
late, since ho must make a law for every occasion. In the 
nexi- jilace, a rude people, unused to obedience, would 
hardly respect inferior authority. In the third place, the 
business of judicature is .so badly })crformcd as to iiiLor- 
vii])t but little the biusiucss or the })leasures of tlic king; 
and a decision is rather an exci-cise of arbitrary will and 
l)Owei*, ilian the result of an accurate investigation. In 
tbo fourth place, the peojde arc much accustomed to 
terminate their own disputes, by their own cunning, or 
force, that the n umber of applications foi’ judicatui’c is 
coinpai’ativoly .sniall.'^ As society advances, a set of cir- 
cumstailces, opposite to thc.se, are gradually introduced: 

* L;iw,s(if Moan, I'll, vii. 113-120. 

‘ Tlie Ifhvs f)t’ Moim, it is trno, toiu-li Imt sliirlitiy niilitiiry ai’r.in^o- 
1ml rlioro is no roason to boliovc that tho lliiulu'* culuvated tho soionco 
of wiw loss carofully tlian tlio arts of poiioo. Miu-h eurious lilii'stratiou of this 
may ho f^loanod I’nim tho Mah;ihlianita. That t hoy l)a\o hoou mifor- 
tiinato in their military history, is attrilmtahlo more to A\ant of union and to 
flnitual dissension, than any dctloionoy of skill oiMalonr.— W. 

11 is very (lonhtfiil, if this view of the vnmTOss of lo:':i>lation was over ap- 
plioahlo to the Hindus, Certainly we have no trrounds Mhatevor for such a 
(Icscription. The code of Menu recoj^nisos no riu’ht or necessity in the king 
to iiiaKe laws — the laws arc adniinistrablc hy judicial autiionties other tluiu 
the Kiiiii ; ilccisions are never the result of arbitrary will, hut are enjoined to 
he ftamded on diligent investigation ; and although atiiiUcations lor judicature 
ini}:ht not have been numerous, yet other reasons miviit he assigned tliau the 
iidjuslnieiii of dis]>ntes hy force or cunning. We may conjecture what m'O 
please of a stage of soettv of which we knoAv nothing, hut it is conjccturo 
a..d l.ttle calculated ti e.Ucnd real Knowledge.— W. 
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BOOK II. laws are made which the judge has nothing to do but apidy : 
ciiAi*. HI. the people learn the advantage of submitting to inferior 
■■■■ authority: a more accurate administration of justice is 

demanded, and cannot be performed without a great ap- 
plication both of attention and of time : the people learn 
that it is for the good of the community, that they should 
not terminate, and that they should not be allowed to 
terminate, either by force or fraud, their own disputes : 
the administration of justice is then too laborious to bo 
either agreeable to the king, or consistent with the other 
services which he is expected to render : and the exercise 
of judicature becomes a separate employment, the exclu- 
sive function of a particular order of men. 

The administration of justice by the king in person, and 
in the provinces of course by his deputies, as in the subor- 
dinate districts by theirs, stands in the sacred books as ii 
leading principle of the jurisprudence of the IliiKlus; and 
the revolution of ages has introduced a changcMii favour 
]’ather of the prince wlio abandons the duty, tlian of the 
people, for whom hardly any other instrument of judica- 
ture is provided.^ 

In the infancy of improvement, the business of the 
judge is much more to award punishment, than to settle 
disputes. The Hindu law, accordingly, represents the 
king, as ‘^created for the guardianship of all, a divinity in 
human form, to inflict punishment according to the 
Shaster.”'-’ In conformity with these rude ideas, the most 
extravagant pi*aises are bestowed upon this engine of 
royalty. “ For the use of the king, BrahmjTformed, in the 
beginning of time, the genius of punishment with a body 


^ This is not correct. At a )»eriod not long snhsequent to the Code of M/inn, 
if not contciiijioniry, various rcKuhitions m ere in force; for tlie lulniinistratio'i 
of the laws, and various courts anil oflicers were established for tlic mljudicn- 
tion of causes, so that the kin>? iirosided at ])leasure. only in the court of tho 
capital, or in a court of appeal. — See Colehniokc on Hindu Courts of Justice. 
— Tr. H. As. Soc. ii. IGG. So, also, Mr. Kllis ohscrvc.s : “Mr. Mill makes a 
eonsiderahle mistake if he supposes that in Hindu states it is, or was, the 
])ractice to administer justice «mly in the lu'csence of the king. It i.s true, that 
in the Hindu (lovemmouts there was iilway.s au Aula llcKia, or court at the 
scat of government, in which the kin^ was supposisl, according; to the letter of 
the hiAV, to preside in person, though he miiflit ai)i)oint a deiuity, and always 
had assessors ; but it is doubtful how the imdicc was kept up, and it is certain 
that there were three other principal courts known to the Hindu laws, and 
fifteen sorts of inferior courts, all having their several jurisdictions well de- 
fined, and many of them bearing a strikiiiK resemblance to the courts ol tlic 
JEn^lish commou law.” Trans. Madra.s Literary Society II.— W, 
ilallied’s (icntoo Code, rrefiicc, 
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of pure light, his own son, the protector of all created BOOKIF. 
tilings, riinishmoiit governs all mankind; punishment niAv. iii. 

alone preserves them ; , punishment wakes while their 

guards are asleep ; the wise consider punishment as the 
perfection of justice. If the king were not, without indo- 
lence, to punish the guilty, the stronger would roast the 
weaker, like fish, on a spifc. The whole race of man is . 
kept in order by punishment ; for a guiltless man is hard 
to be found.’* ^ 

For the more perfect discharge of this important duty 
the king is directed to associate with himself Brahmens, 
and counsellors capable of giving him advice.- Any Brah- 
men, or even a person of tlie two middle classes, may in- 
terpret the law to him ; but a 8udra in no case whatever.'* 

On those occasions on which it was impossible for the king 
to give judgment in person, ho was empowered to appoint 
a Brahmen, who, with three assessors, might try causes in 
his stead 

So much with regard to the constitution of the tribu- 
nals. *rhe solemnities of jurisdiction were thus ordered to 
proceed: Let the king, or his judge, having seated him- 
self on the bench, his body properly clothed, and his mind 
attentively fixed, begin with doing reverence to the deities 
who govern tho world, and then let him enter on the trial 
of causes.”^ The form of process was simjile, and good; as 
it always is among a rude people. The parties were heard, 
generally in person ; thougli lawyers by profession, unless 
in the case of certain high crimes, might appear in lieu of 
the principals. The application of the plaintiff might be 
cither oral or written ; but the answer was recpiired to be 
in the same form; oral, if the application was oral; and 

> Laws of Menu, vii. 14—22. * Il)i«L ch. viii. 1. 

•■* ibid. ob. viii. ‘20. d'o Iciinu’d and ricbtf'ous BrabniiMis tlu* maifistratc sluUl 
Rive motley, and every token of respevt and eonsi<UTHtion in the jnd,ifmciit 
.seat, to biive tliein near him ; Init be .shall not retain fewer than ten of sueli 
liralnnens. Gentoo Code, eh. iii. ‘sect. 1. The more suered hooks of law the 
men by denomination holy were alone jiermitted to reail. Thus the law of 
Menu (ch.ii. Id). He whose life is R*j(nlated by holy texts, from his con- 
ception to his funeral pile, has n decided ri^ht to study this code, hut no other 
person whatsoever.” The luftre ]>rofane commentaries, however, were less 
confined, and the man versed in the.se mi}{ht sutlice fur the common business 
of administering: justice. 

* LaAvs (»f Menu, ch. viii. 9, 10. Tlie Gentoo C<h1c, translated by Mr. Hallied, 
directs, that when a kini; in person cannot examine cause, he substitutes a 
learned Hrahmen ; if a iJrahmen cannot be found, a Cshatriya, etc., but in no 
tusc a Sndni. Gentoo Code, eh. iii. sect. 1. 

^ Laws of Menu, ch. viii 0, 10. 
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BOOK II. in writing, if it was otherwise.* The judge examines the 
CHAP. III. witnesses; inspects, if any, the writings; and without any 
intricate or expensive forms proceeds directly to a deci- 
sion. Punishment immediately follows conviction.” 

One of the highest of our authorities affords a picture of 
the practical state of judicature in India, which, there is 
. every reason to believe, may with immaterial variations, be 
applied to Hindu society, from the period at whicli it first 
attained its existing form. “No man is refused access to 
tlic Durbar, or seat of judgment ; which is exposed to a 
largo area, capable of containing the multitude.^* The 
plaintiff discovers himself by crying aloud. Justice ! Justice I 
until attention is given to his importunate clamours. Lie 
is then ordered to be silent, and to advance befoi’e his 
judge ; to whom, after having prostrated himself, and 
made his offering of a piece of money, he tells his story in 
the plainest manner, with great humility of voice and 
gesture, and without any of those oratorical embellisli- 
ments which compose an art in freer nations. — The wciiKli, 
the consc(|uenco, the interest, or the address of the i)arty, 
beeojiic now the only considerations, Ho visits his judge 
in private, and gives the jar of oil : his adversary hostows 
tin.* hog whioli breaks it. The friends who can inlluence 
intercede ; and, excepting where the case is so manifestly 
proved as to Ijraiid the failure of redress with glaring 
infamy (a restraint wliich human nature is born to re- 
verence), the value of the bribe ascoi'taiiis the justice oi 
tho cause.— This is so avowed a practice, that if a stranger 
should iiKpiire how much it would cost him to recovei' a just 
debt from a creditor who evaded payment, ho would every- 
where receive the same answer; the government will keep 
onc-fourth and give you the rest. Still tho forms of jus- 
tice sul^sist ; witnesses arc heard, but brow-beaten and 
removed : proofs of writing arc produced, but deenual fur- 
gei-ies and rejected, until the way is cleared for th<) decision, 
which becomes totally or partially favourable, in propor- 
tion to the methods which have been used to render it 

* Ontoo Code, cli. iii. Fcct.ri. 

2 Oniie on tljc* Oovernmunt, etc., of Indo.slnn, ]». 451. 

3 This imblicity of jiulieiul ]irocecdin;;s is coininon to nidcjiatinns. In thii 

country and rlays of Job, tbo judije .sat at tlu: of the city, ch. ix. ver. 7. 

Moses alliKles to the same iinictue, Oen. .\xiii. II ; aixl lloiiier tells u.s It v.as 
the 1 r-'icticc in tlie heroic uf^es of Greece, II. lib. xviii, ver, 4D7. 
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such ; but still with some attention to the consequences BOOK IT. 
of a judgment, which would bo of too liagraut iniquity chav. lu. 
not to produce universal detestation and resentment. — — — 
Providence has, at particular seasons, blessed the misoi’ies 
of these people with the presence of a righteous ju(lg(i. 

The vast reverence and reputation which such have ac- 
quired are but too melancholy a proof of tlie infrequency 
of such a character. The history of their judgments and 
decisions is transmitted down to posterity, and is (juoted 
with a visible complacency on every occasion. Stories of 
this nature sup})ly the place of proverbs in the conversa- 
tions of all the peo[)le of Indostan, and arc applied by 
them with great pi-oprioty.” ^ 

Siicli arc the [)rinci[)al branches of tlie duty of the 
sovereign, and in these various institutions may be eon- 
templated an image of the Hindu government, it is 
woidliy of a short analysis. The powers of government 
consist of tlirco groat Inmiclics, the legislative, the jiulieial, 
and tlic administrative ; and we have to impiivo in what 
hands these several })o\vcrs are deposited, and by what 
circumstaneos their exercise is controlled. As the Hindu 
believes, tliat a complete and perfect system of instiaietion, 
which admits of no addition or change, was convoyed to 
him from the beginning by the Divine Being, for the 
regulation of his public as well as bis private affairs, he 
acknowledges no laws but those which arc contained in 
the sacred books. From this it is mddent, that tlie only 
scope which remains for legislation is confined witliin the 
limits 'of the interpretations which may be given to the 
holy text. The Brahmens enjoy the undisputed preroga- 
tive of interpreting ilie divine oracles; for thoiigli it is 
allowed to the two classes next in degree to give advice to 
the king in the administration of justice, they must in no 
case presume to depart from the sense of tlie law which it 
has pleased tlie Brahmens to impose. The power of legis- 
lation, therefore, exclusively belongs to the priesthood. 

^ Onno on the Goverinnent nnd Peo])lc of Indostan, p. 444— 44G. Another 
of our most instmetivi; travellers, Mr. luister, in the Dedication ])ivti\ed to his 
Journey from Ben^ial to KiiLdund, )). vii., calls llindnstun," A land whose every 
principle of p:overnmpnt is actuatnl hv a rapacious avarice, wliose ia*o]»le 
never approach the prate of authority without an odcilnp;.'’— This is a siihjcct 
to which lie often adverts; he says *ii/xain q.7), “In Asia, the principles of 
justice, honour, or patriotism, as tiiey confer no suhstantial henelit, nor tend 
to elevate the character, are seldom seen to actuate the mind of the subject. ’ 
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BOOK II. The exclusive riglit of interpreting the laws necessarily 
CHAP. HI. confers upon tliern, in the same unlimited manner, the 
— — judicial powers of government.^ The king, though osten- 
sibly supremo judge, is commanded always to employ 
Brahmens as counsellors and assistants in the administra- 
tion of justice; and whatever construction they put upon 
the law, to that his sentence must conform. Whenever 
the king in person, discliarges not the office of judge, it is 
a Brahmen, if j)ossible, who must occupy his place. The 
king, therefore, is so fixr from possessing the judicial power, 
that he is rather the executive officer by whom the deci- 
sions of the Brahmens are carried into etlcct. 

They who possess the power of making and interpreting 
the laws l^y which anotlier person is bound to act, are, by 
necessary consequence, the masters of his actions. Pos- 
sessing the legislative and judicative powci'S, the Brah- 
mens were, also, masters of tlie executive power, to any 
extent whatsoever, to whicli they wished to enjoy it. 
With influence over it tliey were not contented. They 
secured to themselves a direct and no contemptible share 
of its immediate functions. On all occasions, the king 
was bound to employ Brahmens as his counsellors and 
ministers ; and, of course, to bo governed by their judg- 
ment. “ Let the king, having risen early,” says the law, 
“respectfully attend to Brahmens learned in the three 
Vedas, and by their decision let him abide.”- It thus 
appears that, according to the original laws of the Hindus, 
the king was little more than an instrument in the hands 
of the Brahmens. He performed the laboi’ious part of 
government, and sustained the responsibility, while they 
chiefly possessed the poweiv‘ 

The uncontrollable sway of supcrstilion, in rude and 


* This state of thiiics thcTi is \eiT dilTerent from that uhieli, a few pa-rci 
hack (p. 147,«'tc.),wasile‘,(ril»e(l as a|»jilyiii};,api)areiitly,t') the Ilimlu system; 
in whieh tlie wa!> reja-esciiteU as the sole source and administrator of the 
law.-W. 

Laws of Menu, eh. vii. 37. 

3 Evcmi under a system, wliere tljo iiower of tlie altar was from tlic hoj^iiminit 
rendered subservient to tin* ijowerof the sword, the rif;ht of inter))rctiii^' aeodc 
of sacred laws is found to confer an iin]»oiiant authority. Hear the (»]iinion of 
a recent and ijcnetratiii)' observer: — “ I/e,\pression va^tue des preceptes dii 
Koran, sonic* loi ecritedans les pays Mnvsuhnans, lais^e aux dmtenrs uiie 
j^randc latitude pour les interpro'tation^, et bieii des moyens d’anRmenter leiir 
autorite. (iuoi<iue eette relijudon ait ] cii <le dou’ines, le famifisme (lu’elle inspire 
cst un instrument (lue les prfifi*es saveiit eiiiidoyer iivce siicces.” Do I’E^ypte, 
par le Ucn. Iteynier, p. 62. 
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ignoi*ant times confers upon its ministers such extraordi- 
nary privileges, that the king and the priest are generally 
the same person; and it appears somewhat remarkable 
that the Brahmens, who usurped among their countrymen 
so much distinction and authority, did not invest them- 
selves with the splendour of royalty. It very often hap- 
pens that some accidental circumstances, of which little 
account was taken at tlie time, and which after a lapse 
of ages it is impossible to trace, gave occasion to certain 
peculiarities which we remark in the affairs and cliaracters 
of nations. It is by no means unnatural to suppose, that 
to a people, over whom the love of repose exerts the 
gi’eatest sway, and in whose character aversion to danger 
forms a principal ingredient, the toils and perils of tlie 
sword appeared to surpass the advantages with whicli it 
was attended ; and that the Brahmens transferred to the 
hands of others, tliat whicli was thus a source of too much 
labour, as well as danger, to be retained in their own.^ 

So many, however, and important were the powers 
which this class reserved to themselves, that the kingly 
dignity would appear to havo\becu reduced to that of a 
dependent and secondary oiiice. But witli this inference 
the fact does not covi'o^pond. Tlie monuments of the 
Hindus, impeidcct as they are, convince us, that their 
monarchs enjoyed no small share both of authority, and 
of that kind of splendour, which corresponded witli their 
own state of society'. They had two engines entrusted to 
them, the power of which their history serves remarkably 
to display: they were masters of the army; and they 
were masters of the public revenue. These two circum- 


* Tills is luit ii vi’ry lilicral iiitcriiretutkm of tlio inotivts of tlio Brahmao^, 
iinr is it, in all iirolavbility, the corroet one. We arc too ignorant of the oir- 
einnstaiu'es under ■\vhieh the system originated, to speculate upon the motives 
or purposes of those nitli whoni it eoinmeneed. Ai»i)arently, however, it was 
etintrived hy a relijtjious is in federation, as the seheme best adapted to introdiue 
order amoiiffst seiui-eivili/ed tribes, and with no view to tlieir own advantage 
or airfrrandi/.einent, or enjoyment of indolent ease. The authority of inthieneo, 
of advice, the Brahmans necessarily retained, and they were the only eomne- 
tent expounders of the laws which they promulgated. They had no other 
means of protection than the cliaraetcr of sanctity with W'hieh they invested 
themselves, and which was equally necessary to ensure attention to their in- 
structions. They laboured to <leserve the oiiinion of sanctity hy imposinir bur- 
densome duties on themselves, of a domestic and religions eiiaraetcr, and it 
was probably in the true spirit of eontenqilativc devotii^ii, as w ell as from mo- 
tives of jirudenee aiid policy, that they <live.sted themselves of temporal rank, 
livery thinu: in the Hindu Institutes indicates tlicir originatiiii^ not from poli- 
tical but relii^ious principles. '-W. 
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BOOK IT. stances, it appears, were sufficient to counterbalance tlie 
CHAP, legislative, and tlie judicative, and even a great part of the 

■ executive power, reinforced by all the authority of an 

overbearing superstition, lodged in the hands of the 
Brahmens. These threw around the sovereign an external 
lustre, with which the eyes of uncultivated men arc easily 
dazzled. In dangerous and disorderly times, when every 
thing Yvdiich the nation values depends upon the swore], 
the military commander exercises unlimited authority by 
universal consent; and so frequently is this the situation 
of a rude and uncivilized peo[)]o, surrounded on all sides 
by rapacious and turbulent neighbours, tliat it becomes, 
in a groat measure, tiie habitual order of things. The 
Hindu king, by commanding both the force, and ih) 
revenue of the state, had in his hands the distrilnition ot' 
gifts and favours; the potent inslriiment, in short, of 
patronage; and the jealousy and rivalship of the different 
sots of competit(»rs, would, of their own accord, give him a 
great intlucnco over the Brahmens themselves. Tlie dis- 
ti’ibution of gifts and fav<.)urs is an engine of so mucli 
power, that the man wiio enjoys it to a certain extent i,;. 
absolute, witli whatever cheeks he may appear to be 
suiTOimded.* 


CILVPTER IV, 

The Lutrs, 

r vT to the form (•! government,'' in determining the 
political condition of tlie people, is th(5 body of law. 
or the mode in which the rights of individuals are ex- 
pressed and seciii'ed. For elucitlating this importan!; 
point, in the history of tlie Hindus, materials arc abun- 
dant. The detail, however, or even tlie analysis, of the 
Hindu code, would far exceed the l)ound.s, to which, in a 


1 See v.liat is oliscrwl l»y tlinr ureat aiitli<»rs, llumc, Blaekstotio, and 
Paley, <m the iafineTue of llie (rouu in See also wliat is oliserved i»y 

Lor(i ilolin'ibru've, on the. same ‘‘iilijcct, in iiis Dissertation (jn rarties.— M. 

Wliat is liere said, however, of the ahsolnte ]lo^^er of Hindu princes is wholly 
meonsi^(ent ^uth innch tliat has Ik'imi ]ircviously advanced of the unhoumlcd 
authority of tlie Jirahfnans; ncilhor is (|uite true. Hindu ]irincc.s and Ihah' 
mans are held in elieck by many considerations, and, in the oriaiinal systcni. 
their several powers were evidently desii^ned to control and balance cacii 
other.— W. 
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work like the present, this topic must he confined. An LOOK II. 
;iccurate coiicepLioii of the character and spirit of the ciiai*. iv. 

Hindu laws, and of their place in the scale of excellonco 

or defect, is all 1 can attempt to cojivoy. 

Amid the iiuperfectioiis adhering to tlie state of law 
among a laidc and ignorant pco[>le, one is, that they pre- 
serve not their , maxims of justice, and their rides of 
judicial proccduiv, distinct from other subjects.' In the 
lav/ b'.)oks of the Jliudus, the details of juiisprudeiiee and 
judicature occii[)y comparatively a very moderate space.- 
The doctrines and ceremonies of religion; the rules and 
practice of oducatioii; the imstitutions, duties, and cus- 
toms of domestic liie; the maxims of private morality, 
and even of domestic economy ; the rules of government, 
of war, and of negoliatioii; all form cssenlial parts of the 
Hindu codes of law, and are treated in the same styh^, and 
laid down witli the same authority, as the rules fur the 
distribution of justice. The tciideiiey of this rude con- 
junction of dissimilar subjects is, amid other incon- 
veiiioiices, to confound ilie iinportaiii disiiiicliou between 
those obiigati<ms which it is the duty of the magistrate to 
enforce, am^ those which ought to he left to the suggestions 
of self-interest, and the .'•auctions of morality; it is to 
extend coercion, and the auiliorily of the magi.strate, 
over the greater part of liurnau life, and to leave men no 
liberty even in their private and ordinary transactions ; 

* It is not quUe corm-l to kit, tliul the Hindiir- ilo not prc.sers o the oriliiiinuc s 
(:f dailyliti’, ili-lhut jVnm rules of jiulkial proa-ilinv. The, nrk’iiiMl piva-pts 
as |HT>eiitly iiiilieed, :iie cla-seil uiuler xarious tith s, Imt these aeniiu are ar- 
raiii-ed under tlirce Lcreat di\ isions ; AVhura, n.Temoidal and nun-al laws; 

V\a\a!iar.j, jiiri.>prudeiK-e ; and ITaytlsehUtu, reli.^ious law, evidation or jum- 
ishiuent for <Ti’.nc. — 'V. 

Kxaniiue tljal ijiiiiorlant speeiinen of an orkdiia.l Ilii'du book of law, ilio 
institiiles of Jleiiu. See, to(», tlie oonlessiiai of Mr. t’oV-brouke in the pref.iee 
to his translation of tl.e I)ii;esl of llindn Law on (’ontraets and Sueoesspais ; a, 
work eoinpiled a fen w-arsa-^o, under .nthority of the Kurdish p:o\ennuent, 
h\ some of the most leariusi and re -.pei table (if tlte liralnnens. — M. 

There is no sueh ('uuie''sion. An evtraet irvan a letter of Sir William .Tones 
is cited by Mr. Colohriioke, in w hicli probably t'.KH*\i>ression alluded to ueeurs. 

“The law of eeiiirai ts,“ it is there stated, “ iiears an ineousiderable lu'oportion 
to th(.‘ rest of the work.” Nothin.L^ is said of ‘'jiiris]irudeiu'e and judi 'ature"'; 
and Sir William Jones is sjieakinir not of Hindu law books in ;:eneral, l)iit of a 
reeent eoniiiilation, the Code, traii.slated by Mr. Halhed. Mr. Colebntoko 
j,dves a Aery dilVerent view of tiie arraiucemeiit of Hindu law, “ The liody of 
Hiiulii law eoiniaises a system of duties, relinimis ami ehil. .Separatin;^ the 
tO])ie of relij^ious duties and oiiiittiiijr ethieul .subjeets. Hindu lawyers have 
eou.sidered civil duties under the distinct heads of iirivatc contests and forensic 
prndiee ; the first compivliends law, private and criminal, the lust includes 
the forms of judicial procedure, rules of plcadiuji', law of evidtuwe, written and 
oral, adverse titles, oaths uml ordeal” ITcf. to the D^est, p. \ii.— W. 
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BOOK II. while it lessens greatly the force of the legal sanction in 

CHAV. IV. those cases in which its greatest efficiency is required. 

Another topic, which it will be convenient to detacli 

and premise, is, the ^livisioii and arrangement which the 
Hindus have given to the matter of law. In marking a 
stage of civilization, this is a very characteristic circum- 
stance. As the human mind, in a rude state, has not the 
power to make a good distribution of a complicated sub- 
ject, so it is little aware of its importance; little awavt 
that this is the ground-work of all accurate thought.' lii 
the Institutes of Menu, the most celebrated perhaps ol 
all the original compends of Hindu law, the titles, as thc\ 
are there denominated, or divisions of law, are eighteen, laid 
down in the following order: — 1. Debt, on loans for con- 
sumption; 2. Deposits and loans'Tor use ; 3. Sale without 
ownership; 4. Concerns among partners; 5. Siibtractioj] 
of what has been given ; 6. Non-])ayment of wages or liire ; 
7. Non-performanco of agreements ; 8. Rescission of sale 
and purchase; 9. Disjmtcs between master and servant; 
10. Contests on boundaries; 11 and 12. Assault and 
slander; 13. Larceny; 14. Roljbery and otlicr violence; 
16. Adultery; 16. Altercation between man and wife, and 
their several duties; 17. The law of inheritance ; 18. Gamin.:,' 
with dice and with living creatures.^ It is not easy to 

""O More iinportancft i-i Jitt.idHvl to this suhjivt than it merits, (hmfesscdlv 
• the l.ins of were intended for an i-arly sta^T of society, nhon it is more 
im|»f)rtant to devise tlian to classify. Classification is tlie hiisiuess of hwii 
ndinciiicnt, !iiid then, aceordin;,Mo our author's own slvttjvin;:, is never very 
succe-^sfiilly performed ; as observed hy a competent writer on this snhjeei. 
eommentin;^ on Mr. Mill’s survey of Hindu law, “ the most I’etlned and eii- 
lii'hteiied eonntries jKirtaKe with Ilindostaii in this symplDin of harharisni. 
In Kn;:land, till the appearanee of Wooil’s Institutes, or Ulaekstone’s Commen- 
taries, the law- lay o\er a mass of autlmritics, from which its principles were tn 
he extracted hy the i)raetitioner as well as they eoiild he. Yet who wonlil 
have objected to Kn^laml in the middle of the iHth eentiiry, that she had iu>t 
arrived iit an a«lvanecd sta;;eof civilization, heeau.se her jurisprudence 
dispersed and nnmetluKlizcd. Asiatic Journal, June, 1K2H, p. 772. Hy this test, 
the attempt to classify would jdace the Hindus hi|,djer in civilisation than theKn^'- 
lish. That the later writers on Hindu law- have not improverl upon the nietlie'l 
of Mann, is to exjilaincd by the .sanctity of the primitive code : it would have 
been irreverent to have disarran.^red the .scheme there laid d»)W'n, Inul it oeeiiiTcd 
to them as jiossihle or atlvantaijcous to alter the elassifieation.— W. 

2 Laws of Mcnu,eh.viu. The division and arranf;ement of the same sub- 
jects, in the eominlation translated hy Mr. IIalhed,arc very similar, as will 
ai)i>ear hy the foUow'inii titles of the chapters;--!. Of lendinjjf and borrowinu^; 
2. Olvision of inheritable iwojicrty; 3. Of Justice; 4. Trust or deposit; 5. 
Sellinif a .stran(?er’s pro]»erty ; G. Of .shares ; 7. Alienation by ^(ift; 8. Of ser- 
vitude; 0. Of wa;rcs; 10. Of rent or hire; 11. Purchase or sale; 12. Houn- 
dario.s or limits ; 13. Shares in the cultivation of land ; 14. Of cities, towns, 
and of the fine.s for dnma;(iib? a crop ; I.*). Scandalous and bitter expressions; 
10. Of assaults ; 17. Theft ; 18. Violence ; I'J. Adultery ; 20. Of wliat comeriis 
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conceive a more rude and defective attempt at the classi- BOOK II. 
fication of laws, than what is here presented. The most chap. iv. 

essential and obvious distinctions are neglected and con- 

founded. Though no arrangement would appear more 
natural, and more likely to strike even an uncultivated 
mind, than the division of laws into civil and ])cnal, wo 
hiid them mixed and blended together in the code of the 
Hindus. The first nine of the heads or titles, as above 
refer to civil law ; the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth, to criminal law; the sixteenth and 
seventeenth return to civil, and the eighteenth to crimi- 
nal; while the tenth relates partly to the one, and partly 
to the (dhcr. 

Another ground of division, well calculated, as being ex- 
ceedingly o])vi{)Us, to strike an uncultivated mind, is the 
distinction of ])crsons and things. This was the ground- 
work of the arrangement bestowed upon the Roman laws. 

It is that of the ari'angemcnt which continues to prevail 
ill the English ; rude as it is, at once the effect, and the 
(jause, of coufusiond It will bo seen, however, that oven 
this imperfect attempt at a rational division was kv above 
the Hindus. 

In the orchil’ in which the titles follow one another, no 
principle of arrangement can be traced. The first eight of 
the heads may be regarded as allotted to the subject of con- 
tracts ; but a more rude and imperfect division of contracts 
cannot easily be conceived. Not to dwell upon the circum- 
stance of beginning Avith loans, one of the most remote 
and refined contracts, instead of the more obvious and 


; 21. Of suiulry articles. Tii tlu’ elaborate Pif^est on the subject of 
Contracts mnl Inheritances, ^vhich has l»een translated by Mr. Colehrnoke, the 
titles (jf the hooks, as bir us they extend, coincide exactly ^»ith the titles in the 
Institutes of Menu ; thus, Bo(»k 1 . On loans, and their ]wiyinent ; Hook 2. On 
deposits; Books. On the non-performance of afireement.s ; Book 4. On the 
duties of man and wife. The part of the, w»>rk which relates to inheritance is 
included in one book, and is the sjune nith the 17th title enumerated in the 
Institutes of Menu. 

* 'J’hc Romans, by the ambiguity of Wu*ir Avord Juray Avliieh signified either 
rights or biwjr, were enabled to nse, without manifest impnn^rj'^ty^siich expres- 
sions as jura of persons, and jura of things ; for though it was absurd to talk 
of the rights of things, things liuAing n riglit to nothing, a et it was not absurd 
to talk of the laws of things. In their expressions jura ptrsonnrvni and juni 
r^nty there was, therefore, only confusion of ideas, and amhignity. The 
English laAvyers, from two of their characteristic jiroperties, blind iinitation, 
and the incapacity of clearing confused ideas, have nd()])tcd the sjune division ; 
though in their set of phniscs, rights of persons, and rights of things, there is 
not only confusion and ambiguity, but gross absunlity. 
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J300K II. simple, wo may observe that the subject of purchase and 
CHAP. IV, sale is divided into two parts ; but, instead of being treated 

^ in conjunction witli one another, one occupies the third 

place in the list of titles, the other the eighth ; and a num- 
ber of heterogeneous subjects intervene. “Concerns among 
paid ners” is a title which occupies the middle place between 
that of “Sale without ownership,” and “Subtraction of what 
has been given with neither of which it has any relation, 
“Nonpayment of wages or iiirc” stands immediately befom 
“Nonperformance (►f agreements,” thougli tlic latter is a 
general title in which the former is included. The latter, 
indeed, is remarkable; for it is so. general tliat it incliul;- 
the whole subject of contracts, though it is here placed a.', 
oue, and the last, save one, among nine diffei'cnt titles ( i- 
divisions of that subject. t>cvcral of tlic titles are uothine 
but particular articles liclongiiig to some of tlie other di- 
visions; and arc with great impropriety made to stand in 
separate and primary heads. The contracts, for cxani])li. 
between master and servant, are part of the groat su])j<v, 
Location, or Ictiingand taking to hire, including serviei' 
as well as things; yet ai*e these conti’acts h-^vc treated '>■ 
under two distinct titles: the one, “Nonj'ayment of wage 
or hire,” the otlicr, “Disputes lictwccu master and sei- 
vant,” and even tlu'se arc separated from one another hv 
two inlcrvoning subjects. “Concerns among partners,*’ i' 
an article little, surely, entitled to *stand as a separate h.ea 1 
among the ]>rimary divksioiis of law, since the rights of ii: 
dividuals in a joint property fall under fJIo same disliiit- 
tious and rules which determine their rights in oIIk: 
property,^ Wdierc one branch of one groat topi(', as iran.- 

* A very ndd at a lurtlier aTllerali^Jlti()^l the fh>t iiitiu tit'i-. 

in Air. Colei irooKe’s Diaevt. His tlr.^t l)ook, “ On Loans,” efiiTcspoii'l' 
exa-'tly with tlie liist title in Itie Institutes of Menu, ilis second hool^, “0;, 
iJetxisit-,” is divided into four fha]»ters, Avhieli are exactly the 2iid, 3rd, id'. 
and otli title.s in t.he li.^ts of Alemi. Jlis thirrl Iiook, which is entitled, “ 
tlie Isontii rt’onnaiice of Aj^reements,” is divided into four eliarters, and the '^ 
arc the same with the four siueeedina titles iii tlie elassilieatiou of Menu.— 1 
Loans; 2. Devosits; 3. Nonverfonnanee. of Aa:reemenls. These, iiceordiiui tc 
the loaie. of the Oiire.st, are the arand eJasse.s of eontniets, atid the titles whi' '' 
heloni; to them. 'J'Jie last of tlic titie.s, it is evident, cannot beloiia to any I'iH * 
tieular class: Nonperfonnance is incident to all classes of contracts. Litlicr. 
therefore, tlii.s is an nnprojier title altoaether, or it oiiffhl to .stand as the title 
of the wliole. .snhjeet of contracts: and then Nonpcrforinanee of A.ici’ecnietit^ 
would include loans, deposits, and everything else. Under deposits, die niyc'-i 
includes the followinij; .snb-litles: 1, Deposits and other bailments; 2 . Mk 
without ownership ; 3. Concerns umonjj: partners ; 4. Subtraction of uifts: ti 
wbicli the last two have no more to do with deposits ttian tliey have with 
or any the most remote branch of the snhjed ; and the .second is either a l ft 
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fer of ownerliipistakon up, and concluded, it would appear BOOK II. 
a very necessary arrangeineiit to pass on to another: when chap. iv. 

transfer by contract, fur example, is liiiishod, to begin with 

transfer by descent. Such obvious rules ap[)car to liave hr.d 
no inilueiice in tlie framing of the Hindu systems of law: 
when the subject of contracts is cndeil, the principal 
]n*anches of ci'iiiiiiial law arc iutrodiicetl ; and, after these 
and some other to[)ics are liaished, tlicn follows the great 
subject of inlieritanco.‘ 

Tn order to convey, in as narrow a com])ass as possible, 
an idea of tlie maxims and spirit of Hindu jurisprudcjice, 
it will bo convenient not to follow the mangled divisiini of 
the Hindus themselves. Omitting the laws, which regu- 
late the political order, which determine who arc to govern, 
who arc to obey, and duiinc the terms of command and 
o])edicnco; laws are conveniently disHibuted iindej* tlie 
tlireo usual heads; 1. Civil laws, thougii Civil is a very 
<d)jociiouable term; 11. Penal laws; and HI. The laws of 
judicature, or those 'wliieli fix the mode in wliieii the judi- 
cial .services are I'ciidercd. Under each of these heads, 
such particulars have ].)eoii carefully fieiected from the 
liiidtilude of Hindu laws, as appeared the be.'^t calculated 
io convoy an id<'a of tlie leading tpialities of the Hindu 
code, and of the stage of civilization at which it may 
;'p])ear to have hceii formed. 

I. Under the lirst of these heads. Properly is the groat 
.•'.ubjiict of law. To this we may coulinc our illihstrations. 

It is neeilles.s to remark, that the sources of aci[uisition, 
by oeeiipancy, by laboui', by contract, by donation, Iw de- 
scent; wliicli arc recognised in almost all states of sueiely, 
arc recognised in HiiKliLstau. It is iu the accuracy with 
which the intended eti'ects of these incidents are delined, 


<■'[’ the liist, ainl oiiirlil to liavo been ineliuled uiuler it. as rolatiii;;' to tiio sale ('f 
liiiiifjjs (lepONileil, or that also lue- no eoi.mrtioii with the title, l.et us uext 
e‘)ntemi)hite the .siih-titles, inrluileil uiuler Aonperfonnanci' of Agnmaits, 
They are, 1. Noiipayiuent of w'a;.ces or hire ; 2. Noiiiiei’foi'inanee of A,a:reeineiits, 
cliiehy ill assoeiatiou ; 3. Kesclsioii of imivhase aiul sale ; 4. Di.spiites between 
master and herdsman: as if these inebuled all the airreements of whieli there 
eould be noiiperformaiico. The ilr.st and Just of them, nicreover, an^ tlie same 
tiiini^, or the last is a iiortioii of the first. It is iieeilJes.« to earrv the eriiicisii] 
uirtlier. 

‘ It is curious, though somewhat humblini:, to ohsorve liow far ;j:rcat men 
may let authority inisload them, “The articles,” saY.s Dr. Itohertsoii, “of 
which the Hindu code'is composed, are arraiifTcd in nutiual and luminous 
order,” Disquisition conceraing Indw, Api'cndix', p. 217. 
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BOOK II. and in the efficiency of the means taken to secure the 
CHAP. jv. benefits they convey, that the excellence of one systeni 
above another is more particularly observed. 

Though property in the first stage of its existence, was 
probably measured by occupancy, and the one ceased with 
the other,' the privilege was early conferred of alienating 
for a valuable consideration, or of transferring by purchase 
"and sale. As this is a very simple compact, it ap])ears to 
admit of little variety in tlie various stages of human im- 
provement. In an age, however, in wliicli the moans of 
detecting fraudulent ac(|iiisitions, and of proving the good 
Mill of contracts and bargains, are imperfectly known, 
])urcliases and f do.s, made in public, are alone considered 
valid. The laws of our Saxon ancestors prohibited the salt? 
of everything above the value of twenty-pence, except in 
oi)en market ;• and it is with a pleasing kind of surprise we 
find, that similar circumstances have suggested a similar 
expedient to the people of Hindustan. “He,” says the law 
of Menu, “who has received a chattel by purchase in open 
market, before a number of men, justly acquires the abso- 
lute property, by having paid the price of it.”® The right, 
however, conveyed by a bonfi fide purchase, is not, among 
the Hindus, carried to that extent, which is found requi- 
site in a commercial and highly civilized society. If the 
goods were not the property of the person by whom they 
were sold, the right of the purchaser becomes absolute only 
if lie can produce the vendor. “If,” says the law of Memi,^ 
“the vendor be not producible, and the vendee iwove tlio 
public sale, the latter must bo dismissed by the king 
without punishment; and the foisier owner, '^ho lost the 
chattel, may take it back, on paying the vendee half its 
value.” This is quite sufficient to throw so much uncer- 
tainty into the great class of transactions by purchase and 

^ Lord Ivjimes, Historical La^v Tracts, p, 123, 1 ‘j i. Grotiiis dc Jure llelH 
T’ufls, lib, U. cii]i. ii. 2. Jllackstoiio’s Commentaries on tlm Laws of Kn^lainU 
iKjfik II, c, i. The annotator on .some of the late editions of llliKkstoue ditfers 
from the dm-trinc in the text. Jhit that writer seems to have mistaken an im- 
portant eirciiinstaTiec, carefully attended to by the i;reat lawyers quoted abovc\ 
tliat when the commodities of the earth began to he Hpi)ropriated they were not 
without owners, but tlie common pro]iertv of the nu;c at large. 

2 I.. I.. Kthel. 10, 12. L. L. Edg. llickes. Dissert, p. .30. 

* (;h, viii. 201 , When Abraham bought a field of iqjhrou to bury Sarah, the 
bargain w'as tr.insacted in the presence of all the people. Genesis, ch. x-xili. 
See, too, lIoiner'.s Iliad, lib. xm, ver, 499, &c. 

* Ch. viii. 202. ' 
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sale, as would prove, in a civilized state of society, a ruinous BOOK II. 
obstruction of business. A manufacturer pin chases a ciiap. jv. 
quantity of the raw material, and works it up; he would . 
lose, in a mischievous proportion, if the owner of that 
material could demand the identical substance, on ten- 
dering the half of its price. In many cases, the identical 
substance is exported; in many it is consumed; and can- 
not possibly be restored.’ Among children, and among 
rude people, little accustomed to take their decisions upon 
full and mature consideration, nothing is more common 
than to repent of their bargains, .and wish to revoke them. 

Among the Hindus this has Ijcen found an affair of suffi- 
cient importance to constitute an entire head in the clas- 
sification of their laws. A variety of cases are enumerated, 
in which, if dissatisfied with his bargain, a man may insist 
upon having it annulled: and in general any sale and pur- 
chase of things, not perishable, may be re.scinded within 
ton days, at the will of either of the partie.s:- another law, 
altogether incompatihlo with an age in which the divisions 
and refinements of industry have multiplied the number 
of exchanges. The regulation, which fixes the price of 
things, instead of leaving it to the natural and beneficent 
laws of competition, convoys not a high idea of the know- 
ledge of the Hiiidiis, ‘Hict the king,” says the ordinance 
of Menu, “establish rules for the sale and purchase of all 
marketable things. Once in every five nights, or at the 
clo.se of every half month, let him make .a j-egulalioii for 
market prices.”^ It is a circumstance full of meaning, that, 
under this head of bargain and sale, is ar»'angod the obli- 
gation of the marriage oifitract.'’ 

’ A enrions ofUic cases iii which llic i-rdi'crty of one man is so 

incorporated witli that of an.vthcr iis to he inseparahte, i'< v.-.cn in tlic ItomiHi 
law, under the head of JenAv/o; Iiu-hisio, lulfciTuiniiiatio, iiugxtnra, iiuvdid- 
catio, scriptiini, iiictura, spccilicatlo, eoininixtio, et coiifu’.io. 

The Kntjlish law (a few siicvial cases CKccptcd) ”:i\es an ahsolute ri.'^lit of 
proiicrty to the bona tide piircliascr, by wh.itcver means commodity 
may have come into the hands of the vendor. If the Kni!;li''h law, liowever, 
takes ciu.' of the purchiiser, it must he owned that it is dciilor.ihly defective in 
the care which it lakes of the party l>y whom the commodit\ is lost. 

Laws of Meini, ch. viii. ‘222, 22.3. See also llallic<r>. Code of ( Icntoo Laws, 
ch. xi. and Mr. Colehrooke’.s Di^Tst of Hindu Law, hook 1 1 1 ch. iii. 

^ Ibid, 401,402. It is worthy of remark, that this w.i.s a rcj^iilntlon, too, 
amon^C the ancient Britons. Le>;cs Wallicw, lib. iii. 217. Henry’s Hist. Brit, 
iv. 202. 

< Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 224, 227.— M. 

This seems to be a misai)prehensum of the pur])ort of tlic hnv. It is not a 
question of contract, but of rccission of sjilo, anulo.iion'^ i») vlil-'h is the inva« 
lidity of a marriage with a girl not a virgin, and v. ho may therefore bo sent 

VOL. n M 
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There are many occasions, on which it is useful to the 
owner of property, to place it in the keeping of another 
person, without transfer of the ownership. It may be 
placed, for safe-custody merely; for the sake of an 
operation, as with the dyer, for tlie benefit of his art ; 
with the carrier, either by sea or land, for the sake of 
transportation ; or it may be placed, as in the case of a 
valuable animal, for the sake of maintenance. These, 
and a variety of other transactions of a similar sort, arc 
included in Knglish law under the title of bailments.^ Jii 
a *well-regulatcd society, where the house of one man is 
nearly as secure from violence as that of anotlier, mere 
deposits, unless in the case of warehousing, tlie object 
of whieli is convenience or economy, father than security, 
form a class of transactions of little comparative magni- 
tude. In a rude society, in which tlicre is little or no 
security, and in which the means of concealing valuables 
is one of the great studies of life, deposits become an ob- 
ject of the greatest iiiiportanco. In the Hindu code, other 
cases of bailment occupy a narrow space : the article of 
deposits swells, alone, to a great size, and forms an oi>jcol 
of considerable intricacy and detail.- The modes of j^roof 


Jt.'H'k to I'cr iiarcnts. As to tlie inference intimated that a marriage contraft 
was a cji^e of bnyin:' and <ol)lni;,tlib is an error •wliieli a better reeolleelion of 
Mann would bave prevented. “ Kven a man of the seiuile class oiifflit not to 
receive a uratuity when he drives bis danuliter in marria're.” “ Nor have we, 
beard of the tacit sale of a damriiter for a i»rice, under the name of a nuptial 
ifratuity,” .Maim i\. 1)8, 100. Hammohun Hoy says, it is ciiually prohibited 
by the Vedas. Translation from the Veda«:, j). iMl.—W. 

^ On the law of bailments, the writer in the Asiatic Journal above referred 
to, liim.self a ili.stinuiiished lawyer, ex]»rcss(‘s opinions in every nay opimsed tn 
tho.se of the text. “ U is universally admitted that thciS-hi^dish law of bail- 
ments i.s founded uj>on the .sonnde.st and lufft en)ij;ditened principles iis they 
have been laid down and elucidated in tin* o^dsions of \Ve.stminster Hall, from 
Lord Holt down to Lord Mansfleld. What if it shall appear*certain beyond all 
controversy, that those jirineiplea which are comparatively of recent Ki'ovvthiu 
our own law, existed for a;ccs in the dcs])ised system of Hindu jurisprudence !” 
Then (luotini,' instances in proof,hc concludes, “all the requisite shades of care 
and dili^Tnco, and the corre.s])ondin^ shades of iie^liLamce and deituilt, arc 
carefully observed in the Hindu law of bailment, and neither in the jurispru- 
denefi nor in the legal treatises of tlie most civilised states of Europe are they 
to 130 found more logically expressed, or more accurately defined. In the 
spirit of I’yrrhus’s observation on the Homan legion, one cannot refrain from 
exclaiming, 1 see nothing barbarous in the jurisprudence of the Hindus.”*- 
P.14.-W. 

^ Sec Law.s of Menu, eh. viii. ; Ilalhed’s Gen too Code, Iv. ; Colebrooke’s 
Dige.st, book If. eh. i. ; Ileineccii Pandect, pars III. lib. xvi. tit. 3, on the sub- 
ject of (lei)().sit.s, and the importance of this class of transactions in the early 
days of Home, with the causes of that importance. 

The reader may see one of the few attempt.s which have been made to let in 
the light of common sense upon the law of England, in tlie Essay on Bail- 
ments. bv Sir William Jones. 
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constitute the chief peculiarities in the provisions, and BOOK II. 
will be considered, when wo speak of the third branch of chap. iv. 

jurisprudence. One rule, however, expressive of great 

simplicity, not to say rudeness, belongs exclusively to this 
article : “ On failure of witnesses, to prove a deposit, let 
the judge actually deposit gold or precious things with the 
defendant, by the artful contrivance of spies. Should he 
restore that deposit, he is to be held innocent : if he deny 
it, he is to be apprehended and compelled to pay the value 
of both.”^ 

Hiving; that is, transferring to anotlicr, for a valuable 
consideration, and to a definite extent, the use of any thing 
valuable ; is a right which holds a sort of middle place 
between sale and bailment : and may extend to personal 
services as well as to commodities.- As this contract falls 
very naturally under the laws of purchase and sale,-* it 
occupies a narrow space in the volumes of Hindu law, and 
as far as commodities are concerned, offers nothing parti- 
cular for observation.'* In the hire of personal services, 
tliree principal classes are distinguished ; first, the students 
of the Veda, who discharge every menial oflice to their 
masters, and receive instruction in return : secondly, 
handicrafts, who receive either stipulated wages, or, if no 
agreement has been made, one tenth of the profits on their 
labour ; thirdl}’', agricultural servants, who are always paid 
in kind ; for tending cows, one tenth of the milk ; for the 
culture of corn, one tenth of the crop.’ 

* Laws of M(miu, cli. viii. IH3. 

2 Tlie (jf nii,i;lisii law in the c.ise of tliis contract is defective, and 

a source of eoiifusion. In tJie case of other contracts, it has one iianio f<;r tlie 
act of one of the parties, an Aer name for that of tlie other. Thus, in the 
case of exchan^^c, one of the i)arUes is said to sell, the other to buy; in that of 
a loan, one of the parties is said to lend, the. other to borrow. Iii tlie present 
case, it often uses but one name for the acts of liotli parties ; he wlio gives, ami 
lie wlio receives, the use, being both said to liire. The Civilians are saved 
from tins inconvenience hy the use of the laitin language ; in wliich the net 
of the one party is termed locatio, that of the other conductio. To IH and to 
/iirc, if uniformly employed, would answer the same purpose in English. 

3 Institut. Justin., lib. iii. tit. 25. Loeatio et conductio proxiina est einptioni 
et venditioni, iisdemquc juris rcgnlis consi.stit. 

< The simplicity of some of tlie enactments provokes a smile : “If a person 
hath hired anything for a stipulated time he shall pay the rent accordingly.’’ 

Oentoo Code, x. Again, “ If a person, having agi’ccd for the rent of the water 

of a pool, or of the water of a well, or of the water of a river, or of a lumse, « 

<loes not pay it, the magistrate sliall cau.se sucli rent and liiro to be paid.’* 

Ibid. 

* If a hired servant perform not his work according to agreement, he shall 
be fined, and forfeit his wages. What he has been prevented by sickness from 
performing, he is allowed t > execute after lie is well ; hut it he leav(*S un* 
flnisheJ, cither hy liimsclf or a substitute, any part of the stipulated service. 
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BOOK IL The peculiar ppecies of transfer which is known hy the 

ciiAi*. IV. name of loan is an object of great importance in the juris- 
' prudence of all nations. Among the Hindus it stands as 
the fii’st article in the classification of legal subjects, and 
in the digest of Mr. Colebrooke occupies entirely one of 
the four books into which the compilers of that work 
have divided tlio laws of contract. From the peculiaiitics 
in the ideas and in the circumstances of the Hindus, it 
forms among them a subject of more than usual com- 
jilexity. In an improved state of society, where the inef- 
liciency of laws, the diffusion of wealth, and tlie accom- 
modation of business, have created a mutual confidence, 
loans are generally contracted on the security of law, 
without the actual custody or deposit of the property on 
wliicli they may be secured. It is only in that extremely 
confined and degraded species of lending, abandoned to 
pawnbrokers, that pledges form a regular and component 
part. In the more early and imperfect states of the social 
union, circumstances are very different. Law is both 
feeble and inaccurate, poverty reigns, violence prevails ; 
and the man who is able to discharge his debts to-day may 
be stript of all possessions to-morrow. In those circum- 
stances, tlie security of law upon the person or property 
of the debtor is seldom sufficient ; and the deposit of some 
equivalent property, as a pledge, is the obvious, and, in 
point of fact, the common resource.* The doctrine of 
ple<Iges forms one of the most considerable branches cf 
this p'ai't of the Hindu code. The laws'relative to them 
are laid down with great minuteness and solemnity ; ca 
variety of cases are distinguished; and the receipt of 
pledges a])pcars to have formed a component part of a 
comparatively numerous and important class of transac- 
tions." The responsibility of a second person, who be- 

Iiowevcr small, ho is (Ici»rivcti of theliirc for the wliole. One braiicirof this 
subject, the obliLOitions Iwtween masters, and the servants who tend their 
cattle, is of so much importance, denoting a state of society npproachin}{ the 
pastoral, as to constitute a Mhole title of Hindu law. The priueijml object is 
to define those injuries accruim; to the cattle, and those trespasses committed 
by them, for which the kec|)er is responsible. Laws of Menu, ch.viii. 214 to 
218, and 229 to 244. Ilalhed’s Ueiitoo Code, vlil. jx. Colebrookc’s Digest, 
book III. ch.ii. and iv. 

* Lending on jiledges can scarcely be regarded as proof of a state of bar- 
barism, or tho multitude of pawnbrokers in London would witness our being 
very low' in the scale of civilisation.-— W. 

* Laws of Menu, ch. vil. Ilalhcd’s Gentoo Cede, ch. I . sect. 2. Colebrookc’s 
Pigeit, part I, book 1. ch. ill. 
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comes surety for the borrower, is another foundation on BOOK 11. 
which Hindu loans are contracted, and the different spe- chap. iv. 

cies of it are not inaccurately disti^uished.* Interest, or - 

a consideration for property lent, appears to have been 
known at a very early stage of civilization .2 As it is only 
interest on debts of money which is familiar to the mem- 
bers of a highly-civilized society, European visitors appear 
to have been forcibly struck with the Hindu law, which 
imposes an interest to be paid in kind on loans in goods, 
as grain, fruit, wool or liair, beasts of burden and the like.* 

Mr. Hallied says, “ The different rate of interest to be paid 
for different articles is perhaps an institute peculiar to 
Hindustan ; but it reflects a strong light upon the simpli- 
city of ancient manners, before money was universally 
<miTent as the medium of barter for all commodities, and 
is at the same time a weighty proof of tlic great antiquity 
of these laws, which seem calculated for the crude con- 
ceptions of an almost illiterate people upon their first 
civilization.”* AVlien ^Ir. Hallied, however, informs us 
that this law “ reflects a strong liglit upon the simplicity 
of ancient manners,” it is necessary to add that whatever 
light it reflects upon ancient^ it reflects tlie same upon 
'present manners, as this is not a law, anciently in force, but 
long ago rc])ealcd;it is a law now in operation, and as 
•suitable as ever to the purely Hindu state of society. 

Jifr. Hallied too is mistaken when he supposes that this is 
fin institution peculiar to the Hindus. It was familiarly 
known to the Jews in the time of Moses, and was probably 
a common practice in the nations around Judea, as well as 
in Egypt, from wliicli the Jews had recently departed.^ 

To vary the rates of interest upon the different castes 
is a peculiarity more naturally arising from the unfair and 
odious distinctions among men, created by the Hindus. 

The rule cstablislicd in the institutes of ^lenu is, to take, 
when there is a pledge, one and a quarter per cent, per 


^ T.aws of Menu, ch. vili. Colcbrookc’s Dijicst, vart I. book I. ch. ivf llalhetl’s 
Oeiito > Code, di.i. soot. 3. 

2 It was perfectly fainiliar to the Jews at the time of their departure from 
E^yrt; Deuteron. eh.xxiii.20. 

^ Laws of Menu, viii. 151. 

* llalhcd, Preface to the Code of Gentoo Lnw.s, p. 53. 

^ “ Thou slialt not lend upon usury to thy brother, usury of money, usury 
of victuals^ usury of anything that is knt vpon vsury. Unto a Urangor tholi 
inayest lend upon usury,” Deuteron. xxiii. 19, ?0. 
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montli ; when there is no pledge, two per cent, per month ; 
that is, from a Brahmen : but from a man of the military 
caste, three per cent.* ^ four per cent, from one of the 
mercantile caste ; ana from a man of the servile caste no 
less than five per cent, per month." This exorbitant rate 
of interest affords a satisfactory criterion to judge of the 
opinions, which are not unfrequently advanced, of the 
great riches which, at some iuiagijiary period, formerly 
distinguished Hindustan. The excessive accumulation, 
however, of interest was forbidden. U[)on a loan in mo- 
ney, interest, beyond the amount of tlie principal, was not 
a debt upon loans in goods, for some reason which it is 
not easy to divine, it Avas permitted to take five times 
the amount of the principal. Compound interest too was 
23rolnbitcd. These were rules which would give effectual 
motives to the Hindu creditor to exact the regular pay- 
ment of his interest, with rigid severity.* In the Jaws 
relating to loans, howevei*, the most remarkable particular 
is the mode of enforcing payment. The creditor is com- 
manded, first, io speak to the friends and relations of tlic 
debtor ; next, to go in person and importune him, sta 3 ’ing 
some time in his hou.se, but without eating or drinking. 
If these methods fail, he may then carry the debtor home 
Avith him, and having seated him, as the law expresses it, 
before men of character and re 2 )utation, may there detain 
him. Should he still hold out, the creditor is next di- 
rected, to eiidoaAmir by feigned [U’ctciiccs to get possession 
of some of his goods ; or, if any pledge Avas deposited Avith 
him, to carry it before tlic magistrate, Avho Avill cause it to 
be sold to make payment. If neither of thijse expedients 
can be used, he shall seize and confine the debtor’s Avife, 
children, cattle, ])uffaloes, horses, &c.; also hiS pots, clotlio, 
mat.s, and furniture, aiicl, seating himself at his door, there 

* It would liave Leon candid to luivo observed, tliat under ordinary ciivimi- 
^talK■es,tlle Hralnnan and K.shatriva are prohibited from receiviii^i any iuteiv''! 
on money lent, altliontjh they are enjoined to ]iay it on money horroued it 
demanded. 3Ianu, x. 117. — W. 

TJte fribes of Uiirren Simker, that is, all the mixed clasae.s, pay at the rat.; 
of one in sixteen (or rather more than six per cent.) per month, lltilhed's 
Gentoo Code, ch. i. sect. 1. 

3 It is curious tliat tliis, too, was a law of Kgypt, at least in regard to loans 
upon security. JOiod. Sic. hb. i. cap. 79. (ioguct’s Origin of Laws, part Ilf. 
book I. ch. iv. 

* For tlie details re.spccting the law of intcrc.st, consult Laws of ^^euu, ( Ii. 
viii. 140 to Ilalhed’s Geiitoo Code, ch. i. sect. 1. Colebrooke’s Digest, 
part I. book I. eh. ii. 
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receive his money. Should even this proceeding fail, he BOOK H. 
is commanded to seize and bind the debtor’s person, and cjiap. iv. 

procure by forcible means a discharge of the debt.^ What 

is meant by forcible means is sufficiently explained in the 
following extraordinary definition. “ When, having tried 
the debtor, the creditor carries him to his own house, and 
by beating or other means compels him to pay, this is 
called violent compulsion. By beating,” adds the law, 
or by coercion, a creditor may enforce payment from his 
debtor.” - When the debtor is of a caste not superior to 
the creditor, the latter may seize and compel him to 
labour for the discharge of the debt. If a man owes debts 
to several creditors, be is commanded to discliargo first 
one del)t and then another, in tlic order in which they 
were contracted ; a regulation l)y which one or two of liis 
creditors may receive in full their demands, while the 
rest, whetlier f(iw or numerous, are entirely defrauded. 

The etpiitablc arrangement of an equal dividend, which 
wc find established among nations of very limited pro- 
gress in the knowledge of law, obvious and useful as it is, 
liad not suggested itself to the rude legislators of Hin- 
dustan. 'Wlieii a creditor procures payment of a debt by 
application to the magistrate, he pays him for his interpo- 
sition a tweiitielh part of the sum recovered.-* By a very 
extraordinary regulation a punishment seems to be iii- 
tlicied on tlie defendant in all actions for debt wbereiii bo 
is cast. “A debt being admitted by the defendant, lie 
must pay five in the hundred as a fine to the king; but if 
it be denied and ju'oved, twice as much.” ‘ The sacred 
character of the Brahmen, whose life it is the most dread- 
ful of crimes cither directly or indirectly to shorten, sug- 
gested to liim a process for the iccovcry of debts, the 
most singular and oxti’avagant that ever was found among 
men. Ho proceeds to the door of tlie person whom ho 
means to coerce, or wherever else he can most couve- 

‘ Phis inotlc (if personal seizure liad place at an early age aiuoiig Hic Kjryp- 
tians ; l)iit they made sulllcieiit advancement to aholish it. A law of kiu^ 
liocchoria permitted the creilitor to .'■eizc only the jjoods of his debtor for pay- 
ment. Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. DO. 

^ Colebrooke’s Dijiiest, luirt I. book I. cli. vi. sect. 24 0^ 241. 

3 For the laws respecting recovery of debt, viii. 

Ilalhed’s Oentoo Code, ch. i. sect, 
cli. Ivi. 

* Laws of Menu, viii. 1311. 
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BOOK II. nienlly intorcei^t him, with poison or a poignard in his 
CHAP. IV. hand. If the person should attempt to pass, or make his 

escape, the Brahmen is prepared instantly to destroy 

liimself. The prisoner is therefore bound in the strongest 
chains ; for the blood of the self miirdored Brahmen would 
bo cliargcd upon his head, and no punishment could ex- 
piate his crime. The Brahmen setting liimself down (the 
action is called sitting in dherna), fasts; and the victim 
of his arrest, for whom it would be impious to eat, w^hile 
a rnemlier of tlio sacred class is fasting at his door, must 
• follow his exani})le. It is now, however, not a mere contest 
between the resolution or strength of the parties ; for if 
the obstinacy of the prisoner should cxliaust the l>rah- 
inen and occasion his death, he is answerable for that 
most atrocious of crimes— the murder of a priest ; he be- 
coDK's execrable to his countrymen ; the horrors of remorse 
never fail to pursue him ; lie is shut out from the benefits 
of soci'-^ty, and life itself is a calamity. As the Brahmen 
who avails himself of this expedient is hound for his 
honour to persevere, ho .seldom fails to succeed, because 
the danger of i)ushing the experiment too far is, to his 
antagonist, tremendous. Nor is it in bis own eoncems 
alone that tlieBralimeumaytuni to account the sacredness 
■of bis ])erso)j : he may hire himself to enforce in the same 
manner the claims of any other man ; and not claims of 
debt merely ; lie may employ this harhavous expedient in 
any suit. AVliat is still more extraordinary, oven after 
legal ])roccss,even when the magistrate has pronounced a 
decision against him, and in favour of the person upon 
whom his claim is made, he may still nt in dherna, 
and ])y tliis dreadful mode of a}>peal make good his de- 
mand.* 

* Sec ici (f the vr-H-tii'O of sittiim in dhcnia, hy Sir Jf>hn Shore 

(I-ord Tci;iiiiionth\ Asiat. llc'carihcs, iv. 330 to 33‘i. He tells us that, Muee 
tlic institution of t!ie. eourt of of I'.enau'S in 17^3, the rractiee has been 
Jess tVe.iuev.t, hut that even the interfereiu-o of that court and of the re.sideiit 
had occa doiially heeu iinahle to <’heck it. He tel^ ns, tr)o, that some of the 
jaindits, when caju^-nlted, declared the validity of the deed or eoncession ex- 
torted hy dherna ; lair re-trit ted that validity to sucli elaims as are just ; otlicrs 
denied its validity, exceid where tlie party eonfinned tlie entratjement after the 
coercion is wiilidrawn. Hut it is evident that tlicse restrictions arc inconsistent 
with the facts whieli Lord Tei^mmouth reconl.x, and are mere attempts of the 
pumlit^ii, iiccdrninj; Ul their n.snal practice, to interpret tlieir laws into a.s ftreat 
a ^incidynce ;i,s ]>o>sihlp with tlie ideas of the jrreat ]iersoiis hy whom the 
j^uesMftt^ antpiit to tiJwii. A re.irnhition was made hy tlu; Hen^fal i^overnincnt 
^ 1?95 for jireveTitin^" thi.s j»raeticc. See jiajiers, ordered to R* printea hy the 
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We have now reviewed the great peculiarities of*the BOOK II. 
Hindu law, in regard to those tmnsfers of property which chap. iv. 
partake of the nature of exchange, and in which some sort ' 
of an equivalent is given and received ; it remains for us 
to consider those, in which the property passes from one 
owner to another, without any return. 

The, most extensive class of this species of transactions 
are those occasioned by the death of the owner. Men had 
considerably strengthened the chain by which they were 
connected with property, before they ceased to consider 
death as the cause of a perfect separation, and as leaving 
their possessions free to tlic earliest occupier. A right of 
succession in the children suggests itself, however, at a 
very early period in the progress of civilization. It is 
recommended l)y so many motives, it so happily accords 
wntli some of the strongest impulses of liiiman nature, 
and is so easily engrafted upon the previous order of 
tilings, that it could not fail to be an early institution. 

Tlie children, being naturally the nearest to their parent 
at the moment of his death, w^cre generally able to avail 
themselves of the right of occupancy, and to exclude other 
successors by prior possession. It was the usual arrange- 
ment in early stages of society, that the different memljers 
of a family should live together ; and possess the propcity 
in common.' dlie father was rather the head of a number 
of [)arliiers, than tlio solo proprietor. When lie died, it 
was not so much a transfer of [iropert}^, as a continued 
possession; and the copartiiersliij) was only deprived of 
one of its members. The laws of inheritance among the 
Hindus are almost entirely founded upon this patriarchal 
aiTuiigement.- When the father dies, if the sons shall 

House of Couiiiions, 3nlJiiiie, p. 431. Sec also Broudilou’s Miiliratta 
Catii]), ]i. 42.— M. 

There i.s no authority in any coilc or treatise of law, for these iirju-tiees ; tlio 
puiKlils nhtclit, with j;reat propriety, differ in tludr views of tlie validity of the 
eoneession thus extorted. —\V, 

* “ harljarians, in all part.s of the world, person.s who k'loii;; to the 
Fame f;\nnly are understood to enjoy ti eoniinunity of p)ods. In those early 
aues, when ineii are, in a j^reat ineii.sure, stninjrers to ecnnineree or the alieuR' 
tion of eonnnodities, tlie ri,u;ht of propertii is hardly distinfjjnished from tlie rkdit 
of uswg or possessing; and those persons who have ac(iuire<l the, joint jtosse.s- 
Rion of any subject are apt to he rejrarded as the joint proprietors of it.” Millar 
oil the Knixlisli (Joverninent, i, 190. 

2 The whole, too, of tlmt Title of law, “ Concerns ainonjur partners,” refers 
not so much to a joint-stoek ]iroi)crty, contributed by vortiiin iinlividuala for 
carrying on any particular l)nsiness, as to the projHWty *if a nninber of per.son.s, 
most commonly brothers or otlicr near relations, who aj;rce to live together, 
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BOOK II. choose to live together, the eldest, says the law, shall take 

CHAP. IV. the station of tlie head of the family, and the property inr 

held jointly in his iiame.^ “ Por brothers a common abode 

is ordained so long as both their pai’ents live. On failure 
of both their parents, partition among brothers is or- 
dained.”* Even during the life-time of a father, a separa- 
tion of the family might take place, when a division of the 
property, according to the strict notion of a joint intei*est, 
was made, in the proportion of two shares to the father, 
and one share e(pially to each of the sons.^* When the 
division, liowever, of the common estate is delayed till the 
death of the lather, the elder brother, as the new head of 
the hxmily, is distinguished in the partition. lie lirsl 
receives one-twentieth of the inheritance, after which it 
is divided equally among all the brothers.’ With a few 
immaterial exce[)tionH, the ju’ineiplo of equal division 
guided succession among the Hindus. ‘‘Lei the sons, 
after tlic death of the parents, ecjually share the assets. 
If all sons 1)0 e(|ual in good qualities, they must share 
alike; but he who is distinguished by science aiitl goo<l 
conduct shall take a greatei* share than the rest.”'’ The 
last of these claus:es aifords an example of that vagueness 
and amlhguity, the source of endless dis[)ute, which dis- 
tijiguishos the laws of all ignorant ])eople, and which 
forms a most remarkable feature in those of Hindiistu]]. 
What is the criterion to ascertain that superiority in 
scienco iind virtue, which determines the share of brothers 


ninl to liave nil tlieir etU’c-ts in comincn. The imiltitiidc of tin* l.'ovs ]u'(.vr“. 
the fri“r|ucmy of the traii>iH'tions. 'Ihe old law of irrtterltance nmoni:' iln' 
Homans as as altouTthcr fnimdcd u)ion the saii.e ideas. I'lmUaiiientiim .siicev - 
sionis vftens erat o«»n-CT\atio faniiliaruin. ramilia eiiim universitas riiiiedain 
Aidchatur, eujii> jirineej-s rvt jiaterfaindias.— (^iiiuii crpt froxhni in f.iimli.i 
(‘s.s(iit libei’i A el heredes, (ai:i|iiam vivo ]iatre, (iiiodammodo doniini n 
uv 7 oic\ipoiofioi, leplais xii. talnilaruin cantmii foerat ; si ixTiisTATO Mourn u 
ria sia-s hkkks nec hsriT agxa’ius pboximi s tamiliam iiabkio. lleinee. i" 
Inst. lih. iii. tit. i. scet. hUO. 

‘ T.aws of Menu, eh. iv, 

Oolehrooke's IdKeM, i)art IT. IluoU V. eh. iii. sect. IM. 

Ilallied's (ientoo Code, eh ii. ^e(■t. 11. ColehvooKe's l)iy:c.«t, part II. hotih 
V. eh. ii. Mr. llalhed luis remained that t)ie demand of the prodigal sou m 
the (losj)el for Jus portion, atford.s ]»roof of a similar state of tliin^rs ainon^r tlie 
Jews. The attentive reader will perceive many otJier strokes of re.semhhiiue. 
All the more eultivatcil nations of Asia appear to have reached a sta^e (»f so* 
cietv nearly the same. 

» Colehrooke’s iJiircst, hook V. eh. i, sect, ii. .suhsect. 34. Ilallied’s Ueiitoo 
Code, eh. ii, .seet. 12. 

^ Colt'hrookc’a Digest, I'art II. book V. eh. 3, subscct. 115, IIC, ch.i. sect, ii- 
Bubsect. 34. 
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in the division of the paternal estate ? Or who is to bo BOOK IL' 
the judge! Equally unskilful, and pregnant with evil, is ciiap.iv. 

the vague and indotenniuate law which declares “ tliat all 

those brothers who are addicted to any vice shall lose 
their title to the inheritance.”* As the interpretation of 
the phrase “ addicted to any vice,” may receive any lati- 
tude, according to the inclinations and views of the 
expounder, a gate is here thrown 02 )en to unliiniie<l in- 
justice.”- Inconsistency, and even direct contradiction, 
is a characteristic of the Hindu laws, which it docs not 
appear to have been thought even rc([uisitc to avoid ; as 
it is expressly enacted, that when two laws coininand 
opposite tilings, both are to be held valid/”* This attribute 
is fully exempli lied in the laws of inheritance. It is de- 
clared that, ‘^on the failure of natural heirs, the lawful 
heirs are such Jhahnieus as have road the three Vedas, 
as arc pure in body and mind, as have subdued their 
passions ; fuid the}' must constantly oftcr the cake ; thus 
the rites of ol)se([uies cannot fail.”* Yet it is added, in 
tlie very next clause or sentence, ‘^Thi5 2)roperty of a 
Hrahmcn shall never be taken as an escheat by tlie king; 
this is a fixed law ; lait the wealth of the other classes, on 
failure of all heiis the king may take.”^ Xot unfrequcntly 
ill rude nation as if one misfortune ought to bo aggra- 


* fii {\ siiiipic state cf society it luiuht ii(*t Iia\c IjCcii ditHciilt to apia'coiato 

and verity ''UeJ) aro-’iiiN of As relatiou.s hecanie jnoro laanplex, 

the iiniHissiliility of eiilnrein'r these e';e«i)tioiis was e\ident, and they eeased 
to he reirardcd. The eoni|iarative iiu-nt of ci>*hei/s forms no nilc for unequal 
])ariilion, and is therelure ‘ iu> souive of endless dispule,’ or ‘ uulimited injiis- 
tice.’— W. 

2 Laws of Menu, ill. ix. 214.— M. ^ 

It should he lionie in niiiid, 1inwe\(T, that tliis ap]di(\s only to ‘ saered texts,’ 
])rom‘din;( from the iiiii)i)ssil)ii;ty of .su])iiosi!ij; eitlier to he wruii.t:. It does 
not ai)])Iy to eontiictinij l.iw in {■eiieral ; on the contrary, any law iueonj;nious 
nith the eode of Manu i.s <lrelared invalid.— W. 

^ When there are two saered texts, tipfiurt’uihj iiirohsbtent, both are. held to 
he hi w, for both are iiroiiouneed by the wise t«) he valid and voeoneikahle. 
Thus in the Veda are tlicse texts; Lot the saeritiee he when the sun has 
arisen, and before it has risen, and when neither sun nor stars can be seen; 
The saerilice, therefore, may be peiTonned at any or all od’ tliose times. Ibid, 
ii. 14, ITi. 

* Laws of Menu, ch. ix. 1S8. 

5 Ibid. 1S9.-M. 

7’liere is no ineoinjaitibility or contradiction. The second clause is merely a 
qualiticution of the tirst, wliich applies to tlie ])ropcrty of a JJrahman alone. 
“ Misra and the rest hold that the tirst text of Mann relates to the jaaijjerty of 
Bralinianas, but the wealth of Kshatrivus and the rest shall bo taken by the 
kinp; alone.” Uii5est,iii.5;i7. 'I'here arc other texts to the same effect. It is not 
the part of candid criticism to contrast detached pa*^ w ithout reference to 
those by which their puri>ort is to be explained.— W. 
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BOOK IL rated by another, those who labour under certain mala- 
CHAP. IV. dies, or bodily defects, are excluded from inheritance, 

This principle is fully adopted by the Hindus, and carried 

to an unusual and monstrous extent, All those persons 
who are lame, all those persons who are blind, all those 
who are deaf,' all those who are dumb, impotent, or 
affected with an incurable disease, as leprosy, marasmus, 
gonorrhma, dysentery, are denied a share in the partition 
of their father’s effects, and arc only entitled to a main- 
tenance from the family.- When a man has sons by wives 
of different castes, they inherit in the proportion of the 
mo tiler’s rank, and the son by a concubine is entitled 
only to one-half of the share of him who is born cf a 
wife.® Tlie laws which define proximity of kin, and fix the 
order of collateral succession, are numerous, minute, and 
in nothing remarkable.'' It is particularly to be noted 
that daughters are debarred from a share in the inheritance 
of their fathers.® The woman, indeed, among tlio Hindus, 
is so restricted in tlie means of acquiring property, that 


* It slionld l>o ‘ bnm ’ (leaf. Tli« exelnsioii may l)u recanlcil as Imrslijmt 
it is luit arbitrary (ir witliont caiis(‘, Iwin^ fimn(!e(l on this notion that such 
persons are ineonii»etent t(j conduct the allairs of tlie JiousehoUl, to iirocreatc 
issue, and to jierforni reli.tcious rites, which are e^'Sential to the tiresonation of 
tiu! family. Ilic ]iersons so c.xeluded arc to maintained by the beir, ‘ with- 
out stint, accordini' to tlie best of bis power.’ Mann.— W. 

' Colebrookc’s Digest, ]>art IT. book V. eh. v. sect. 320, 321, 33 j, 32T, 331. 
In llalhed’s (iciitoo Code they arc thn.s enumerated ; one born uii eunuch, 
blind, deaf, dumb, without hand, or foot, or nose, or longue, or pr.vy ineinbrr, 
or fundament, and one who has no jirineiple of religion, as well ns the vietiiii'i 
of various diseases. ( ientoo Code, eh. ii. sect. 5. 'I’he law is thus stated in the 
Institutes of Menu; ennnclis and outcasts, persons boro blind nr deaf, madmen, 
idiot-^, the dumb, and micIi as have lost the use of a limb, are exebuied from a 
share of the heritage. Hut it is just, that the heir who knows hi.s duty sliouM 
give all of them food aud raiment. I.aws of Menu, viii.-<i*U,202. 

3 I,aws of Menu, viii; 149, etc. Ilalhcd’s Geiitoo Code, eli. ii. sect. 2. Colc- 
IrooKe’s Digest, part II. hook V. oh.vii. 

The appearance of accuracy given by mlnntene.ss of detail has .sometimes 
lieen (pioted as a iiroot of relined knowledg(‘; but it Is a proof of the very 
reverse. Henry tells ns (Hist, of Britain,!. 320) that tlm laws of the Druids 
])rovided with great eare for the cipiitahle division of the efteets of the family 
according to tlie circumstances of every case. The aneicnt laws of Wales 
descend to very long and jjarticnlar details (ui thi.s subject, and make p^o^i‘»i(•n 
for every possible ea‘-e with the mo.st minute exactncs.s. I.eges Wallicje, 
lil). ii. de nnilierilms, cap.i. p. 70. The refinement and niceties of the Maho- 
inedan law of .succession are perhaps still more remarkable. See Mahoniedan 
law of .succession, Works of Sir William Jones, iii.4d7, and the A1 Sirajiyyali, 
with Sir William’.s Commentaries, Ibid. 505. In fact, the want of skill to 
a.scend to a general exiircssion, or rule, wliicli would accurately include the 
different ramifications of the subject, is that wliieli give.s occasion to this mi- 
miteness of detail. 

* Those who are unmarried at the death of the father arc directed to receive 
porti(ms out of their brothers’ allotments. Laws of Menu, ix. 1 18. 
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she is almost excluded from its rights.' The exceptions BOOK IL 
consist in certain presents ; what was given in the bridal 

procession ; what was given in token of love ; what was 

received from a brother, a mother, or a father; and this 
property is inherited by her daughters in equal portions • 
with her sons. If she die without issue, her property falls 
to her husband or to her parents, and is subject to nearly 
the same rules of collateral succession as are established 
in regard to the property of males.* 

The idea of a joint-interest in the property of the firnily, 
while it early established the right of succession in the 
children, served to exclude the right of devising by will. 

As the property belonged to the parent in conmion only 
with his offspring, it could not be regarded as just, that 
ho should have the power of giving it away from them 
after his death. It is only in stages of society consider- 
ably advanced, that the rights of property are so far 
enlarged as to include the power of nominating, at tlio 
discretion of the owner, the person who is to enjoy it 
after his death, It was first introduced among the 
Athenians by a law of Solon, and among tlie Homans, 
probably, by tlio twelve tables.^ The Hindus have, 
through all ages, remaioed in a state of society too i^ear 
the simplicity and rudeness of the most ancient times, to 
have stretched their ideas of property so hir.'' The power 

I “ Tliroc jKM’.ion*?, a wife, a son, and a slave, are declared by law to liave in 
penonil no weaUli oxcbisively their own : the Avc.altlj which they may earn is 
rei^ularly aciiuired lor the man to wliom they bclonf?.” Laws of Menu, cli. viii. 

Tl\is is by no ini'ans the case. In the absence of direct male heirs, widows 
succeed to a life interest in real, and absolute interest in personal property. 

Next, diiu^thters inherit absolutely. Where there are sons, mothers and 
ilan^^liters are entitled to shares, and wives lioUl pccnliar jiroperty from a 
variety of sources, besides those sppcihed by the text, over which a husband 
has no power durin;; tlieir lives, and wliieh descends to their own heirs, with a 
preference, in some cases, to females. It is far from correct, therefore, to say 
tliat women, amongst the Hindus, arc excluded from the rights of property. 

~W. 

'■i L:uvs of Menu, eli. Lx 192—197. Colehrookc’s Digest, part II., book V. 
ch. ix. 

Karnes’s Historical Tanv Tracts, i. 102. 

‘ The right of devising property by w ill, is clo,arly no proof of advance in 
civilisation by the insUuiees given. The Athenians, in tlic days of Solon ; the 
Romans, in those of the twelve tables ; and the Arabs, at the birth of Moham- 
med, were certainly less refined than the Hindus, at the time that the Code of 
JIanu wras compiled. Tlieea.se is imperfectly w'eighed. It would have been 
very inconsistent to have given a man power to do tliat on his deatli, wliicli he 
might not do whilst living. In ance.stral property, tlie occupant liad joint 
right only with his sons, analogously in some n*spects t(» our entailed estates, 
which, with all our high civilisation, we have not acknowledged to be disposa- 
ble of by bequest ; and, therefore, he could not have the right to bequeath at 
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BOOK II. of disposing of a man’s possessions by testament, is alto- 
ciiAu. IV. gether unknown to their laws.* 

The same notion of a joint-title, in all the members of 

a family, to the property of the whole, liad originally ai 
. effect, even uj^oii the power of donation. Individual^ 
were not at liberty to alienate by gift any part of ih 
common stock. This, however, is a right which is rccom 
mended by motives more powerful and frequent than tha’ 
of disposal after death, and was therefore much soonei 
introduced. The first instances wore ])robably sanctioiie* 
by religions pretexts. By the laws of the Visigoths i 
was permitted to make donations to the church ; and h 
those of the Burgundians a free man was allowed, afte 
dividing his means with liis sons, to make an ecclesiastica 
donation out of hi.s own portion.- Among the llindus tin 
conferring of gifis upon the Brahmens, which is taught a; 
one of the mo.st important of religious duties, must luivi 
early familiarized the mind to gratuitous alienations; yet 
mAwithstanding this important circumstance, a man’; 
power of transferring his pro[)erty by gift appciars subjec 
.still to extraordinary restrictions. Except in certain mine 
case.'^, the consent of his heirs is required. It is only ovci 
tlii^t part of his property which is more than sufficient tr 
feed and clothe all hi.s dependants, that he has an uii 
limited power of disposal.^ 


lii>i liifMsuro. It is also to bt* recollectiMl, that the laws of tlie Hindus are to li' 
looked at, not Avitli the eye of a jiiri.st only, but nith reforeuee to their relieinn 
ori^dii. One of the ^Teat ohjcets of the deseent of ])r()i)erty, is to i)rovide fo' 
the perpetual perforinaiire of ohsequial rites to the whole laxly of decj'.iM'i 
anec'.tors. Tliese eannut he properly discharged hy itttfns to tli<; family ; ami 
tlMUTlbre, tliey eanma have a valid claim to sneceed. A man cannot will llmi 
a .stran;:er shall perform his family rites, in preference Jo his kinsmen ; aii'i 
cannot, therefore, make away with projKwty essential to tlleir celebration. Tin 
stifle *if the law is not a (piestioii of jfroater or less social relinemeut ; it ariM^ 
out (if, and is insepnrahle from, the reli^ifions ori^^iI\ of the code ; and woul'i 
lamvon the same, whatever (letfree of swial civilisation mijthtbe attaineil, sn 
Ion;; as the relii;ion was unclian|;ed.— W. 

* Impresscil, when 1 betcan to study the historj'and eliaracter of the Hindus 
with the loud eiieoiniums I had Ikjcii accustomed to hear on their uttaimiioiiN' 
and p.irticuhirly their laws — which were rejireseutod as indicating; a liigli 
.state of civilisation — this fact, which is broadly stated by Mr. Halhed (iTcliio! 
to the (ientoo Code, p. liii.), verj' forcibly struck me. U’ude as the Arabs were 
at the time of Mohammed, their ideas of property included tlic right of devisinS 
by will. See Koran, eh. v. 

2 Historical Law Tracts, i. l.W. How like is the regulation of the Burgnii- 
dians to the rule among the Hindus for division of property to the sons during 
the father's life-time ! 

* Halhed's Gentoo Code, ch. vii.— M, 

The law is not (loite correctly stated ; a man may gWe away even inheritea 
personal property ; he must not alienate ancestral landed property held in 
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II. The second class of laws, those which relate to BOOK IT. 
oifonces and their punishment, form a subject less com- ohap. iv. 

plicated, and of less subtle and difficult disquisition, than 

those which relate to the distribution of rights; it is, 
however, a portion of law, which, from the violent inter- 
ference of human passions, is not less slow in gaining 
improvement. 

An offence is an act by which a right is violated. Tlic 
object of punishment is to prevent such acts. It is em- 
ployed, under the empire of reason, only as a last resource. 

If offences could be prevented wutliout punishment, 
punishment ought never to exist. It follows, as a neces- 
sary consequence, that as little of it as possible ought to 
exist. 

It is equally manifest, that it would be vain to establish 
rights, if the necessary means were not to be used for 
securing them. It is therefore good to make use of punisli- 
ment, as far as necessary for the securing of rights; with 
this precaution only, that the suffering or evil, produced 
l)y the puiiislimciit, is less, upon the wliolc, than that 
which would arise from the violation of the rig! it. 

By tliese maxims, as criterioiis, wo shall endeavour to 
ascertain the attributes of the criminal code of the 
Hindus. 

The misery and disorder which overspread human life, 
wherever self-defence rests wholly upon the individual, 
arc the cause to which government owes its origin. To 
escape from those evils, men transfer to the magistrate 
powers sufficient for the defence of all; and agree to 
expect from him alone that protection, wliich they ob- 
tained so imperfectly from their own exertions. In the 
rude and violent times wlien this revolution takes place, 
it is not from a just and cool discernment of the limits 
of defence, prevention, and reparation, that penalties aro 


common ; but it has not been noticed in the text, that altbonifli sons suocood 
in common, and may continue to hold by a joint-tenure, yet they may separate, 
and then each man may dispose as he likes of his own portion. This pon-cr of 
livinR as a divided family, is a suflftcient reply to the barbarity of the laws 
which compelled undivided occupancy, and limited a man’s power over his 
own. The ancient system probably preferred undivided possession, but it did 
not command It. Thus Manu says, “either let them (the hrothers)‘tliiis live 
together, or, if they desire separate religious rites, :ot them live apart, since 
religious duties arc multiplied In separate houses, their separation is therefore 
legal.” The commentator adds, “ and even laudable,” ix. 1 11 .—W. 
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BOOK II. exacted. It is from the impulse of a keen resentment^ 
CHAP. IV. that tlie sufferer pursues, and from a strong sympathy 
with that resentment, that the magistrate commonly 
judges and condemns. It is not so much security that is 
coveted, as revenge. A great injury committed can only 
be expiated by a great injury received. Two principles 
therefore universally characterize the penal code of a 
barbarous people: severity; and retaliation. The early 
laws of the Greeks and the Romans were cruel ; the laws 
of the twelve tables, says ]\[r. Gibbon, like the statutes of 
Draco, were w^ritteii in characters of blood.^ By the laws 
of !Mosos, blasphemy, idolatry, profaning the sabbath, 
homicide, adultery, incest, rapes, crimes against nature, 
witclicraft, smiting or cursing father or mother, were 
punished with death, and with burning and stoning, the 
most cruel kinds of death.'- Of the sanguinary character 
imprinted on the laws of the Egyptians, the following 
instance may be adduced. They thrust little pieces of 
reeds, about a finger’s length, into all parts of the bodies 
of parricides; and then, surrounding them with thorns, act 
them oil firc.=* The barbarous punishments which prevail 
among the Chinese are too familiary known to require 
illustration. Perhaps of all the rude nations of whom wo 
, have any account, our own Saxon and German ancestors 
were the most distinguished for the mildness of their 
punisliments ; a singularity, however, to be accounted for, 
by the use of a very barbarous cxpeilient, a compensation 
in money for almost every species of crime. Yet in 
various instances, particularly that of tl*eft, their laws 
were not only severe, but inhuman.'* 

Notwithstanding the mildness whicli has generally been 
attributed to the Hindu character, hardly any nation is 
distinguished for more sanguinary laws. “The cruel mii- 

• Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of tlic Roman Empire, cli. xliv. 

2 See the Books of Moses, passim. 

Dioil. Sic. lib. i. p. 88. 

* Wilkins, Le>(. Sa.\. p. 2 to 20. Mr. Turner, Historj' of the Anp:lo-Saxon?t, 
says, book XI. cli. viii. “ Tlie most popular of tlie IokuI puniHlmicnts were the 
pecuniar}^ mulcts. But a.s the imperfection and inutility of these could not ho 
always disKuised-as they were sometimes impunity to the rich, who could 
afford them, and to the iM)or who had nothiiiK to pay them with, other punish- 
ments were enacted. Among these we find imprisonment, outlawry, banish- 
ments, slavery, and transportation. In other cas(!8, Ave have whipping, brand- 
ing, the pillory, amputation of liinh, mutilation of the nose, and cars, and lif;s, 
the eyes plucked out, hair torn off, stoning, and hanging. Nations not civilized 
hare barbarous punisliments.” 
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tilations,” says Sir William Jones, ‘ “practised by the native l^OOK 11. 
powers, are shocking to humanity.” chap. iv. 

Retaliation is another peculiarity which remarkably dis- 

tinguishes the laws of that barl^arous period, when the 
punishment of crimes is chiefly measured by the resent- 
ment of the sufterer.- Whatever the injury which the 
innocent man has sustained, a similar injury, by way of 
punishment, is imposed upon tire guilty. Whatever the 
member or part of liis body, with which the ofteiider com- 

‘ Chai’jjc to tli(? OniTul Jury of Ciilciitta, Dec. 4, 1788, Sir Wni. Jones’s 
Worlvs, iii. 2(5. Of this feature of tlu'ir laws, a few examples will impress a 
lively coueeption. “ The nio.st pernkious of all deeeiver.s," says ihe Jaw of 
Menu, “is a pioldsmitli who commits frauds; the kinj? shall order him to ho 
cut piecemeal with razors.” Laws of Menu, ch.ix. 292. “Should a wife, 
proud of lier family and the }j:real (jualities of her kinsmen, actually violate tlu* 
duty which she owes to her lord, let the, kina: condemn her to he devoured by 
dne:s in a place much freipiented ; and let him pl.ioe the adulterer on an iron 
bed well heated, under which the ( veciitionea's shall tJimw' lops Contiiiunll} , 
till the sinlul wretch he there burned to death.” Ibid. viii. 371, Ii72. “If’a 
woman murders her spiritual .iruide, or her husband, or her son, the lna^^s- 
trate, huvin;i: cut otf her ears, lier nose, her hands, and her lips, sliali expose 
her to be Killed by cows.” Ilalhed’s (5eutoo (’o«le, eh. xxi. sect. 10, “Of 
robheis, who break a wall or jiartition, and commit theft in the ni^ht, l(‘t the 
]irmee order the hands to lie lopped olV, and themseUes to b(‘ ti.wd on a sharp 
stake, 'I’wo linsjrers of a eutpurse, the thmnh and the index, let him cause to 
be amputated on his llrst convielion ; on the s<‘eond, one hand and oiui to(.t; 
on the third, he shall sufttT death.” Laws of Menu, ix. 270,277. “A thief, 
who, by plundering m his own country, spoils the province, the majristrate 
shall criie-iiy, and eontiscato his <j: 0 (.)ds; if Im robs in another kinplom lie shall 
not eonliseute hi^ possessions, hut shall erueify him. If a man st('als any man 
of a sujiwior caste, the map:!^trate shall bimi the jrrass beena rotmd his body, 
and l^iirn liim w.ih fire ; if he steals a woman of a superior caste, the maui's- 
trate shall eausc him to be stretched out upon a hot plate of iron, and, li.uim* 
bound the beena rouml his body, shall burn linn in the tire. If a man 
•steals an elephant or a horse, excellent in ail ie.s](eets. the maj;is(rate shall cut 
otf his hand, ami loot, and buttock, and deprhe him of life. If a man stc'als 
an clepiiant or .. liot>c of sinall aeeonnt, or a camel or a cow , the magistrate 
shall cut oir from him one hand and one foot, li a man steals a Koal or a 
sheej), the ma,c:i.stra(e shall cut otf one of his hands. If a man steals any small 
animal, exclusive of tlie cat and the weasel, ilie magistrate shall ent olY hu’f 
his foot.” Ifalhed’s (ientoo Code, eh. xvii. sect. " If a man sets tire to tKt. 
lillaf;(' or iilantati/m of another, or sets lire to a iiouse or to a c:ranary, or to 
any uninhabited spot where tliere is much fruit or tlowers, the jmiuislrute, 

Inniuu^ iioiind that person s body in the grass beena, shall burn him Avith fire.” 

Ihid, xviii. “ I'or boring the nostrils of cows belonging to priests, the otfender 
shall instantly lo.se half of one. foot.” haws of Menu, eh. a iii. .32.'). 'fbe simie 
system of mutilation ])revailed in Persia. Xenophon, describing the Persian 
punishments, says, lloAXa/fc? 6’ tjv i5tir napa Ta« rafiofia'a? ofious, Kai ttoSwc, 
fcai xcipcoc, ^ai oit>dj\pu}v anpovixii’ov<: ardptuTOvy. Xeintph. C>ropa'd. lib. i. 
p. 92. 'The common mode of hanging is thus described by an eycAvitness : “ A 
hook is ^’xed to one end of the rope, and this li(M*k the executioner forces Avitli 
all his strength into the de.sh below the criminal’s chin ; he is then hoisted up, 
and the other erni of the roiie- is made fast to the gallOAvs.” Jlarlolonuafs 
Travels, book II. ch. v. “ If a magistrate has committed a crime, and any 
person, npon discovery of that crime, shall beat and ill-use the magistrate, the 
magistrate fihall thrust an iron spit through him and roast him at the tire.” 

Halhed’s (lentoo Code, cli. xvi. sect. 1 . 

2 ” The inhuman and uneqn.-d principle of retaliation,” says Mr. Gibbon, 

Hist, of Decl. and Fall of the Jloin. Kmp. eh.xliv. 

VOL. L N 
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BOOK II. mittod the crime, upon that part is the chastisement 
CHAP. IV. inflicted. The Hebrew law of an eye for an eye, and a 

— tooth for a tooth, is a familiar example of what occurred 

among other nations. The forfeit of linib for limb, and 
member for member, was, among the Romans, exacted by 
the law of the twelve tables, unless where the offender 
could expiate his crime by a fine of 300 pounds of copper. 
The earliest legislators of Greece were so rude as to leave 
the punishment of crimes, undefined, to the discretion of 
the judge; but Zaleucus, legislator of the Locrians, who 
first prescribed rules on this subject, enforced so literally 
the maxim of an eye for an eye, that it was deemed an im- 
portant reform on his laws, when it was decreed that he 
w’ho struck out the eye of a person with one eye should 
lose both his ONVii.' The Egyptians extended the principle 
of punishing the criminals in that part of the body which 
was chiefly instrumental in the guilt, to an extraordinary 
mim])or of instances. He who discovered the secrets of 
the state had his tongue cut out ; ho wdio violated a free 
W'omau was made an eunuch; of those who counterfeited 
coin and seals cither public or private, of those who made 
use of false weights and measures, and of public notaries 
who forged or mutilated deeds, the two hands were cut off; 
and calumniators W'cre subjected to the same punishment 
whicli would have been due to those wliom tliey falsely 
accused.'^ To how extraordinary a degree the Bi)irit of 
retaliation moulds the penal legislation of the Hindus, a 
few specimens will evince. The law concerning assault 
and battery, in the Institutes of Menu, ttrus comiucuces: 
“With whatever member a low'-borii man shall assault or 
hurt a superior, even iliat member of his must be slit or 
cut, more or less in proi)ortion to the injury: tliis is an 
ordinance of Menu.”'* “If a man strikes a Bramiu with his 
hand, the magistrate sliall cut ofi‘ that man’s hand ; if he 
strikes him with liis foot, the magistrate shall cut olf the 
foot ; in the same manner, with whatever limb he strikes 
a Brainin, that limb shall be cut off; but if aSooder strikes 

1 Strabo, lib. vi. p. 398. Potter’s Aiitiq. book I. cb. xxvl. Black.stonc's 
Comiiientarle.s, book IV. cb. i. 

2 Diod. Sic. lib.i. p.88,89. 

^ La\v.<i of Menu, eh. viil. 279. In a style cluiractoristically Hindu, tbc fol* 
lowint?, nnionff other case.s, are s])eciflert : when a man spits on another, Avlieii 
he urines on him, and when he breaks wind on him. The penalties I choose 
not to d' seribe. See the same chapter, 2 mo— 284. 
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either of the three casts, Bramin, Chehteree, or Bice, with 
his hand or foot, the magistrate shall cut olF such hand or 
foot.”‘ .‘‘If a man has put out both the eyes of any person, 
the magistrate shall deprive that man of both his eyes, and 
condemn him to perpetual imprisonment, and fine liiin.’’^ 
The punishment of murder is founded entirely \i])oii the 
same princi[)le. “If a man,’* says the Oentoo code, “de- 
prives another of life, the magistrate shall deprive that 
person of life.”^ “A once-born man, who insults the twice 
l3oru with gross invectives, ought to have his tongue slit. 
If he mention their names and classes with contumely, as 
if he say, ‘Oh thou refuse of Brahmans,’ an iron style, ten 
fingers long, shall be thrust red-hot into his mouth. 
Should he through pride give instruction to })riests con- 
cerning their duty, let the king order some hot oil to be 
dropped into his mouth and into his ear.”^ “If a blow, 
attended with much pain, bo given either to human crea- 
tures or cattle, tlie king shall inflict on the striker a 
punishment as heavy as the presumed sufiering.”-’ “With 
whatever limb a thief commits the offence, by any means 
in this world, as if he ])reak a wall with his hand or his 
foot, even that limb shall the king amputate, for the pre- 
vention of a similar crimo.”^ “A mechanic or servile man 
having an adulterous connexion with a woman of a twice- 
born class, if she was unguarded, shall lose the part of- 
fending, and his whole substance.”’ “The breaker of a 
dam to secure a pool, let the king ])unish by a long im- 
mersion under water.”” The portion of suffering, sutVieient 
to constitute a motive for abstaining from the crime, is all 
the punislinient which reason autliorizcs ; but we see na- 
tions far advanced in civilization so tardy in recognising 
this principle, that the excess of sutforing, produced by 
the law of retaliation, would not, it is probable, suggest to 
nations, at a very early stage of civilization, the utility of 
repealing it. Yet no maxim more naturally recommends 
itself to the liuman mind, even before it is strong, than 
that all who commit the same crime should meet with 
equal punishment ; and it requires a very slight degree of 
reflection to see, that wdien the hand or the foot is cut off 

* Hallied's Code of Gciitoo Laws, ch. xvi. sect. 1. 

^ * Laws of Menu, eh. viii. 270—273. 

« Ibid. ch. viii. 268. 

fi Ibid. eh. viii. 334. » Ibid. 374. 
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» Ibid. ix. 270. 
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BOOK n. from one man, the punishment may be a very moderate 
CHAP. IV. one ; when the same limb is cut oft’ from another man, to 
whose subsistence it is essential, the penalty may far exceed 
a sentence of death. 

In another class of punishments, where the principle of 
equality may be still more easily applied, the grossness of 
the violation excites considerable suprise. As among our 
Saxon ancestors, so among the Hindus, fines bear a very 
large proportion to other punishnieiits. When reparation 
to the party injured should be made by the author of the 
wrong, the pecuniary ability of the party on whom the 
obligation falls can no more be regarded, than where ho 
owes a debt. But in so ftir as it is the object of the law to 
create a motive against the occurrence of a like offence ; 
or even to take vengeance, to inflict ])ain purely because 
pain has been occasioned; in so far it is one of the plaiiuvst 
dictates of reason, that where the often cc is equal, the suf- 
fering or hardship imposed sliould be e(|ual. Though a 
pecuniary mulct imposes all degri;cs of liardship, accoT’ding 
to the ]')ecuniai‘y abilities of the man who pays, the Hindu 
law makes n<j distinction between tlie rich and the poor.* 
It makes, indeed, a serious distinction between the man of 
one class, and another: and tliey of the lowest arc, with a 
very few exceptions, always the most severely fined. But 
if the class is the same, the same forfeit is exacted for the 
same offence ; though one man slioultl 1)e too o[)ulent to 
feel from it any sensible inconvenience; another should 
suffer all the pains and horrors of want. 

From the classification of the peojdo, aiTd tlio j^rivilogcs 
of the castes, Ave are prei)ared to ex])ect, amoiig the Hindus, 
inequalities created by distinctions of rank. They relate 
either to the crimes committed iKjniiut })crsoiis of the 
different ranks, or the crimes coininitied />// them. Tiie- 
qualities of the first sort, it is found diflicult to avoid even 
in high stages of civilization. At present, in the best go- 
verned countries of Europe, an injury done to a noblonuiii 
is treated as a crime of a deeper dye, tlian a similar injury 

* There is um pa-ssaj^e of Menu. eh. viii. I ‘in, jtu incidental cxliorhitioa 
to the not to bo iv^nirdlcss of tlio ability <tf tlio sntl’ercr in the iadiC' 
t ion of corjKO'al or other puiii.shnient; and it is inipnssihle but sonic regard 
must liav(! lx‘cn paid to it in practice : but dclined suni.s are in almost all 
cases altlxed to specific crimes, without the smallc.st relerenco to the ability of 
the payer. 
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to a person of the lowest rank.' If the laws should make BOOK II. 
no distinction in principle, the power of the nobleman to chaf. iv. 
bring the offender to trial, and to command the pai-tiality — — 
of the judge, would long make a very essential difference 
in practice. When the Hindu law, therefore, makes a gra- 
dation in the criminality of the same action, according as 
it is committed against tlie Brahman, the Cshatriya, the 
Vaisya, and the Sudra, it is only the excess in the differ- 
ence of punishment, which is calculated to excite our 
surprise. With regard to offences committed by indi- 
viduals of the different ranks, it is rare, even among the 
rudest 2 )eople, to find the principle of unequal punish- 
ments, expressly avowed; and comparative impunity 
granted by law to the crimes of the great. Perjury, 
fraud, defamation, forgery, incest, murder, are not among 
us reckoned crimes more venial in the lord than in his 
servant. Among the Hindus, whatever be the crime com- 
mitted, if it is by a Brahman, the punishment is in general 
comparatively slight ; if by a man of the military class, it is 
more sovero; if by a man of the mercantile and agricul- 
tural class, it is still increased; if by a Biulra it is violent 
and cruel. For defamation of a Brahmen, a man of the 
same class must be fined 12 panas; a man of the military 
class, 100: a mercliant, loO or 200; but a mechanic or ser- 
vile man is whipped.- The general principle on which the 
penalties for this crime socni to be regulated is, that what- 
ever fine is exacted from a man of the same class by wliom 
you have been accused, one only lialf a.s largo should be 
imposed upon the man of a superior class, but one double 
in magnitude, sliould the cast of the slanderer bo inferior 
to your own. For all the more serious accusations against 
any of the superior orders the punishment of the Siidi'a is 
far more dreadful That the scale of ])uuishmcnt for 
Climes of assault is graduated by the same rule, the 

* The orthodox .iudu:e, lll<ic1\stone, as Mr. GvbhOP very aignificmitUj ilenmm- 
nateslilm (see Hist. Oeel. ami Full, &e. eh. xUv. n. 145) is quite an iidvoeato 
for tho superior criminality of an injury to ti man of a superior rank. “ If a 
nobleman strikes a i)casant,” says he, all mankiiul will see, tluat, if a court of 
justice awards a return of tlie blow, it is more than a just com]iensation. Tlie 
execution of a needy, decrepit assassin, is a jmr satisfiiction for the murder 
of a nobleman, in tho bloom of his youth, and full enjoyment of his friends, 
his honours, and his fortune.” Comraentancs on the jaiws of England, hook 
IV. ch. i. 

2 Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 260, 267. 

Code of Gentoo mws, ch. x\r. sect. 2. Vide stipra, p. 256. 
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BOOK II. following instance, out of many, will evince. “If a man of 
CHAP. IV. superior cast and of superior abilities to another should 
■ " '■ strike him with a weapon, the magistrate shall fine him 

500 puns of cowries. If a man of an equal cast and of 
equal abilities with another should strike him with a 
weapon, the magistrate shall line him 1000 puns of cow- 
ries. If a man of an inferior cast and inferior abilities to 
another should strike him with a weapon, the magistrate 
shall fine him 300 puns of cowries.” ^ For perjury, it is 
only in favour of the Brahmen, that any distinction seems 
to be admitted. “Let a just prince,” says tlie ordinance 
of menu, “ banish men of the three lower classes, if they 
give false evidence, having first levied the fine; but a 
Brahmen let him only banish.”- The punishment of 
adultery, which on the Brahmens is light, descends with 
intolerable weight on the lowest classes. In regard to the 
interior cases of theft, for which a fine only is the punish- 
ment, we meet with with a curious exception, the degree 
of punishment ascending with the class. “ The fine of a 
Sudra for theft, shall be eight fold ; that of a Vaisya, six- 
teen fold; that of a Cshatriya, two and thirty fold ; that of 
a Brahmen, four and, sixty fold, or a hundred fold com- 
plete, or even twice four and sixty fold.” ■’ No corporal 
punishment, much less death, can be inflicted on the 
Brahmen for any crime. “ Menu, son of the Self-existent, 
has named ten places of punishment, which arc appro- 
priated to the three lower classes ; the part of generation, 
tlie belly, the tongue, the two hands ; and fifthly, the two 
feet, the eye, the nose, both ears, the property ; and in the 
capital case, the whole body; but a Brahmei;must depart 
from the realm unhurt in any one of them.” * 
runisliment should be proportioned, not to the great- 
ness of the crime, that is, the quantity of suffering it 
produces, but solely to the difficulty of creating an ade- 
quate motive to abstain from it : if a fine of one shilling 


* Code of Clentoo Laws, cli. xvi. sect. 1, * Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 1’23. 

* Jbid. viii. 337,33H. 

* Ibkl. cli. viii. 124, 125.— M. 

Tlie baiiislinient of a Bruhinan, however, is a very severe punisliinent, as 
it involves loss of caste, and coiisefiuent dejrradation ; but in ])nictiee, and 
even under Hindu rule, the immunity of a IJrahinan, guilty of crime, does not 
seem to have l)een attended to. In the oldest of the e.xtaiit dramas, tlie Mriclie- 
liiikati, a Brahman, convicted on presumptive proof, of murder, is condemned 
to death.— W. 
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created a sufficient motive to abstain from the crime of BOOK II. 
murder, the fine of a shilling would be all the punishment chap. iv. 
which ought to exist. It must be owned, however, that ■ — 

the principle of punishing crim^ according to their 
magnit\ide, very naturally suggests itself ; and bears a 
strong appearance of according with the principles of 
]’eason. Even to this early and imperfect principle, the 
Hindus have never ascended. While perjury, one of the 
most mischievous of crimes, and one against wliich an 
adequate motive is very difficult to create, is punished 
only with fine, and in most aggraved cases with banish- ‘ 
ment ; the crime of obtaining goods on false pretences is 
l)unished with mutilation, and even with death. “If a 
})crson steals a man of an inferior cast, the magistrate shall 
fine him 1000 puns of cowries. If he steals an elephant 
or a horse excellent in all respects, the magistrate shall 
cut off his hand, and foot, and buttock, and deprive him of 
life,”' The following places of the body arc enumerated : 
the ear, the nose, the hand, the foot, the lip, the eye, the 
tongue, and some otliers ; upon any one of which a stroke, 
such as to separate or cut them off from tho body, is pu- 
nislied equally;" yet surely there is no comparison between 
the injury of depriving a man of his ear, for example, and 
of his tongue, or his hand. An amour with a woman of 
tho Brahmenical caste is more dreadfully punished than 
parricide. Various cases of theft and robbery are accounted 
worthy of more shocking penalties than murder. Even 
Sir William Jones is constrained to say tliat tho punish- 
ments of the Hindus “ are partial and fanciful, for some 
crimes dreadfully cruel, for others reprehensibly slight.”* 

Tho principal acts erected into punishable offences by 
the Hindu law are, false witness, defamation, assault, 
theft, outrage, adultery. The species and degrees of per- 
jury are thus distinguished: “If a witness speak falsely 
through covetousness, he shall be fined 1000 paiuis; if 
through distraction of mind, 250 ; if through terror, 1000; 
if through friendship, tho same; if* through lust, 2500; 
if through wrath, 1500; if through ignorance, 200 com- 


' IlallieiVs Oentoo Code, cli. xvii. sect. 3. 
a Ib. ell. xvi. sect. 1. 

3 I’refjice to the Translation of the Institutes of Menu, Sir Wni. Jones’s 
Works, iii. 02. 
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BOOK 11. plcte ; if through iuattention, 100 only.”^ The laws against 
c HAr. IV. j-eproaobful expressions are numerous, and the penalties 
remarkably severe ; a pretty satisfactory proof that the 
Hindus have always h^n abusive; as wo find they con- 
tinue to the present day.^ ?jy the term Assault, are indi- 
cated the ‘Smaller instances of personal offence and injury; 
on which the laws of the Hindus descend to the most 
minute distinctions and details. In this tliey present a 
remarkable agreement with the laws of our Gothic an- 
cestors. Lord Kaimes, observing ui)on the ancient Euro- 
l)ean mode of satisfying for injuries by money, remarks 
that ^‘the laws of the Burgundians, of the Salians, of the 
Alnianni, of the Bavarians, of the Ripiiarii, of the 8axons, 
of the Angli and Thuringi, of the Frisijins, of the Lango- 
bards, and of the Anglo-Saxons, are full of these compO' 
sitions, extending from the most tritling injury to the 
most atrocious (crimes. In perusing tlie tables of these 
compositions which enter into a minute detail of the most 
trivial offences, a question naturally occurs, all this 
.scrupulous nicety of adjusting sums to delinquencies ? 
Such a thing is not hetird of in later times. But the 
following answer will give satisfaction: — That resentment, 
allowed scope among Ijarbarians, was apt to take flame by 
the slightest spark; therefore, to in'ovide for its gratifi- 
cation, -it became necessary to enact compositions for 
every tritling wrong, sucli as at present would l>e the sub- 
ject of mirth rather than of serious punishment: for 
example, where the clothes of a woman, bathing in a river, 
are taken away to expose her nakedness, and where dirty 
water is thrown u])Oii a woiiiaii in the way of jcuntumoly.” ‘ 
Tlie following ordei-s of crime, in the Hindu code, present 
a similar, and a very remarkable picture: 1. Throwing 
upon the ])ody of another, dust, or sand, or clay, or cow- 
<lung, or anything else of the same kind, or striking with 
the hand or foot ; 2. Throwing U])on the body tears, or 
phlegm, or the paring of one’s nails, or the gum of the 
eyes, or the wax of -the oars, or Uie refuse of victuals, 
or spittle; 3. Throwing upon another from the navel 

^ Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 120, 121. Where tlie of the text siiccifies 

the line by naming it technically in tho order of aniereeinents, I have stated 
the sum, tliat tlie reader might sec at u glance the proportions, 

2 See the Chapter on Manners. 

3 Historical Law Tracts, i. 49, 50. 
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downwards to his foot, spue, or urine, or ordure, or semen ; 
4. Throwing upon another, from tho navel upwards to 
beneath the neck, any of the substances mentioned in the 
last article; 5. Throwing upon another any of the same 
substances from the neck upwards ; 6. Assaulting with a 
stone, or with a piece of iron or wood ; 7. Hauling by the 
foot, or by tho hair, or by the hand, or l)y the clothes ; 
8. Seizing and binding another in a cloth, and setting 
one’s foot upon him ; 9. liaising up an oftensive weapon 
to assault; 10. Striking witli a weajion. In all these cases 
a further distinction is made, as the offence is committed 
by a siq^rior, an inferior, or an equal, and committed 
against a man or a woman. The gradations tj^o of wounds 
arc curiously specillcd: 1. When no blood is slicd; 2 , When 
a little blood is shed; 3. AVlicn much Idood is shod; 
1. When a very great quantity ; 5. AVhen a bone is broken as 
well as blood is shed ; 0. AV hen a nuunber or organ is struck 
off or separated.^ Under the title “Theft,” the JJindus 
include the various species of frauds. In all nations wliich 
iiavo made but the fu’st step in civilization; when tho 
:neans of i)rotecting ])roperty arc very imperfectly known, 
and covetousness is a furious passion ; the depredations of 
Ihieves arc always jamished with extreme severity. In 
tho Gothic natbais of Euro 2 )e, when tho murder even of 
[he King inferred but a 2 )ecumary com[)osition, theft was 
punished by mutilation and death.- In the same mamier 
imong the Hindus, while murder is punished by the mere 
loss of life, some of the most atrocious instances of the 
Luuelty of the Hindu laws wore drawn as above from tlio 
puuislunents awarded to theft.-' The miiioi’ cases of theft 
are punished by hues, and by various degrees of miitila- 
tioii; but the higher s])ecics l)y inq)aling, by burning 
alive, and by crucitixion. By Outrage ; wliicli is soimdinies 
denominated violence, sometimes robbery; arc designated, 
all attacks, accompanied avith violence, upon either pro- 
pc]*ty or laerson, including even murder. AVhilo the infe- 
rior species are jninished by fine and by mutilation, the 
liigher are punished by death; and some of the more 
heinous kinds of spoliation are avenged with all tho san- 

• See the Article Assault in the Code of Gentoo ch. xvi. sect. 1. Laws 

of Menu, tli. viil. 279 to 301, 

2 See Kaimes’s Historical Law Tracts, i. 63, and the autliorities there quoted. 

Supra, p. 263. 
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ciiAr. IV. 
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BOOK II. giiinary fury which, among the Hindus, has dictated the 
CHAP. IV. higher penalties of theft.' Adultery is a very complicated 

subject. In the Hindu language it includes every unlawful 

species of sexual indulgence, from the least, to the most 
injurious, or offensive. If the laws are any proof of the 
manners of a people, this article affords indication of one 
of the most depraved states of the sexual appetite. Al- 
most all the abuses, and all the crimes which it is possible 
to conceive, arc there depicted with curious exactness; 
and penalties are devised and assigned for every minute 
diversity and refinement, as for acts the most frc(pierit 
and huniliar. Tiiere are even titles of section^ in the 
code which emmot be transcribed with decency, and which 
depict crimes unknown to European laws.^ In accordsiuce 

^ Laws of Menu, cli. viii. 344 to 348. Code of Gentuo Laws, eh. — M. 

There is iiotliin^^ or furious m the verses (h‘ Miinii cited; the/ 

merely commaiul tlie Kinp not to endure or dismiss unpunished, the pcrjie- 
trators of atrocious violence.— W. 

Mr. Ilalhed makes so curious an apolotry for this article in his preface to 
the Code of (Jentoo Laws, p. Ixiii., that I am tempted to transcribe it ; “ Tl:(‘ 
nineteenth and twentieth ehai»ters,” .says he, “ ju’csent us a Ihely picture f f 
Asiatic maimers, and in them a stronc i>roof of their orijrinalily. ’ To men ( f 
liberal and candid sentiments, neither the crossness of the portrait, nor the 
har.slme.ss of the colonrinfr, will seem improper or imleccnt, while they arc con- 
vinced of the truth of the re.seinblaiice ; and if this compilation does not 
exhibit mankind a.s they niij,dit Inive been, or us tliey ou^ht to have been, tliis 
answer is plain; ‘Because it paints them as they were,’ Vices, as well a-! 
fashions, have their .‘iprini; and their fall, not with individuals only, but iu 
whole nations, when one reijoiln/' foible for a while swallows up the rest, aiin 
then retires, in its turn, to make room for the ei)idcmlc intiuenee (*f a newer 
jaLssion. Wherefore, if any opinions not reeoucileable our modes of tliink- 
iii^r, or any crimes not ]>ractised, and so not prohibited amon^r us, should occur 
in tlicse chapters, tliey must l>e imputed to the different etVects produced on 
the human mind by a ditt'erence of climates, customs, and manners, which will 
coii.stantly ^dve, a particular turn and bias to the national ^icos. }Iencfi i’. 
w ould be a weak and frivolous arirumeiit for censuring; tlic fifth section of this 
nineteenth chapter, to object that it was levelled at an otfence. absurd in itself, 
imt liki’ly to bCifre(|uent, or supposing; it freiiueiit, still to be deemed of trivial 
consequence ; and to make this objection merely in coiiMderatiou that the 
oll’eiiee m:iy not be u.suul amoiq^ us, and has certainly never been forbidden by 
our le^^islatiire, such cavils would lietray a ^rcat i^Mioraiiee of the pMieral 
system of human nature, as well as of the eommou principles of le,};isiation ; 
for iienal laws (except for the most ordinary crimes) arc not enacted until 
particular instances of olTcncc have iiointed out their absolute necessity; fer 
■which reason ]iarricidc was not s]»ecified ainoiiff the oriKinul institutes of the 
celehrated hiw->,dver of Si»arta. Hence we may with .safety conclude, that the 
several ])roliihitions and penalties of this fifth .section were subsequent to, and 
in i'on.sequcnce of, the coinniis.sion of every siiccics of enormity therein descri- 
bed.”— Mr. Ilalhed here mainbiins Avitli very eotrenl reasons, tliou^di rather an 
unskilfnl style, that the Hindu inoral.s are certainly ns ^q-oss a.H tlie Hindu 
laws; that the latter crossness is, in fact, the result of the former.— M. 'I'he 
Code translated t)y Jlr. Hallicd, must not be eonfouiuled witli that of Mami ; 
the provisions of the former, which are the subjects of his apology, arc not for- 
mally .set forth in Manu. The offences denounced, whether the subject of 
lei^i.shition or not, were not unfamiliar to Greece and Borne, in their most 
jioli.shed pcrimls, if their .s,atirists and liistorians may Iw credited. The Gothic 
iiiitions in their rudest state w'cre apparently remarkably fi'ce from such ^rross- 
nes**, and their purer propensities were confirmed by the diffusion ainoim''st 
them of tlie li^jlil of Christ'anity.— W. 
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with the general spirit of Eastern nations, among whom BOOK IK 
an extraordinary value is set on the chastity of the women, chap. iv. 
its more aggravated violations are punished by the most ■ 
shocking death which human cruelty has probably devised, 
that of burning on a heated plate of iroiL The ramiti- 
cations of criminality are also pursued to the most minute 
and trivial acts, and such as, even in the most jealous 
nations of Europe, would be held perfectly innocent: 

“He w\io talks with the wife of another man at a place of 
pilgrimage, in a forest or a grove, or at the confluence of 
rivers, incurs the guilt of an adulterous inclination: to 
send her flowers or perfumes, to sport and jest with her, 
to touch her apparel and ornaments, to sit with her on the 
same couch, are all held adulterous acts on his part.”‘ Of 
all crimes, indeed, adultery appears, in the eyes of Hindu 
lawgivers, to be the greatest: and worthy of the most 
severe and terrible chastisement. The oflences committed 
with the women of the higher classes by men of the 
lower are the acts which are looked upon as of greatest 
atrocity, and which rise in criminality, as the classes re- 
code from one another, till they arrive at last at the 
adultery of a man of the servile with a woman of the 
priestly caste ; a point beyond which, it is supposed, that 
liurnan guilt and depravity cannot proceed.^ 

III. Conformity to the laws of the two preceding orders ; 
denominated, for want of better terms, the Civil and the 
I'enal; is the End. The laws of Judicature are to bo 
regarded in the light of Means to that End. The subject, 
in its full extent, includes an account of, 1, the instru- 
ments made use of for producing the fullilment of the 
laws of the two former kinds, and 2,tho. modes of using them. 

The instruments made use of among the Hindus, have 
been already descril)cil, in giving an account of the func- 
tions of the king; who, with his l^rahmen assessors, is the 
principal instrument. The mode of using the instruments 
of judicature, or the steps according to which judicature 
is performed, wore there also briefly described. Of the 
matters which remain, the laws or rules respecting evi- 
dence form the only part which it is still useful to 
describe. 


^ Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 356, 357. 

2 Ibid. 352—386. Code of Geutoo Laws, cli. xix. 
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BOOK II. Prior to the general use of writing, the chief species of 
cHAi\ IV. evidence, applicable to judicial cases, is the speech of wit- 

nesses. It is this species which makes the principal 

figure in the laws of Hindustan to the present age. It is 
even more than doubtful whether written evidence is at 
all refci’red to by the author of the ordinances of Menu, 
though from himself we learn that writing had been 
applied to laws.^ “ On the denial,” says the law, of a debt 
whicli the defendant has ifi court been required to pay, 
the i)laintifF must call a w'itness who was present at tlie 
l)lace of the loan, or produce oilier evidence;”- the gloss 
of Culluca adds, “a note and the likc:”^ but for the use of 
evidence by writing not a single rule is afterwards adduce<l, 
though numerous rules arc prescribed for the use of that 
which is delivered orally; not even a word of allusion to 
this novel species of evidence ap})ears ; and where the 
vaiious circumstances are enumerated on which the attcii- 
tiou of the judge ought to bo fixed, while the evidence of 
speaking witnesses occupies a conspicuous place, the 
evitleiice of writings is entirely omitted.^ In the compi- 
lations, however, (»f recent times, as in that made by ordoi’ 
of Mr. Hastings, and translated by Ilallied, the use of 
w’ritten evidence a])pears; but even there it is treated 
with a negligence and slightness due to a matter of sub- 
ordinate importance.^ 


1 Laws of Menu, eh. uii. 3. 2 52 . ^ lbi<l. 

4 “ Let him fiiliy conshler the iiatiire of truth, the slate of the ease, anil liis 
own ]'erson ; and next, the wifiies'-cs, the ])laec, tlit;^iodo fUid tho time. ’ 
Ibid. ‘V). I-roni these eireiim^tanees it is proltahle that tlu; einendalioi’ I't 
tlie eomineiitator iias Iwen addeil from the more enlarned kno\vled^^e of late:' 

times. . 

The niist.'ike ^\hieh iier\ades the whole of oiir author^ ^iew of Jliiulu law, 
lias here iiiflueneed him t<» draw an inferenee wholly iTiaeeuriito. IIoweM'i- 
eom])reheii.sive the Code of Mann, it is an error to sui)|u).‘5e that it is the onl;' 
aiieient body of laws, and that it conii)ri>es all jiossible details. Tliose of .iutli- 
eial jirfK'etdinjTS are rather indicated than explained, and the oniis.sioii of iiny 
one .spec iti cation doe.s not AvarranWhe eonelusion that tliere was nothing to he 
speeilled. This is e.siiceially the ease in the present instanee, and whatever 
Manu may have left unsaid, ^loat importance is attached by early writers to 
<loeumeiitary ]iro(jf, K\ idenee is said to eon.si.st of doeiiinents, po.ssession, and 
witncs.ses. Again : Human evidence is threefold ; docinnents, possession, 
and Avitnesses. Such is the opinion of eminent sages. Docunients are of t wo 
sorts - oflieial and private. Pos.ses.sion implies manifest occupancy. Wit- 
iic.s.se.s will be treated of hereafter. — Macnaghten. Consideration.s on Hindu 
Law, 438. The censun; of Hindu Iuav ou account of the absence of Avritteu teb- 
tiniony here advanced, is tlie more extraordinary, as in a few pa.ges further 
on it is admitted tliat there are law.s rc>pei ting written evidence, althougli 
llicre is still .something to cavil at, and they are said to be few, and applied to 
a limiteil number of cases ; assertions equally incorrect with that of the pi'cscut 
text.-W. 
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Among the rules for evidence at the lips of witnesses, BOOK II. 
some are reasonable and good ; others are not only the chap. iv. 

reverse, but indicate a state of ignorance and barbarism. 

The evidence of three witnesses is required for the decision 
of any question : “ When a man has been brought into 
court by a suitor for property, the cause shall be decided 
by the Brahmen who represents the king, having heard 
three witnesses at least.”^ Yet it is declared in another 
place that ^‘ono man, untainted Avith covetousness, may 
{in some cases, says the gloss of Ciilluca) be the sole 
Avitness.”- This apparent contradiction mayperha{)s be 
explained by a passage in the Code of Gentoo Laws, Avhero 
the decision of a cause by the testimony of a single Avitness 
is made to depend u])on the consent of the litigants.^ 

Even from tin's rule the folloAving cases are excepted: 
^‘Su])posing,” says the law, ^‘a person to lend another 
2noney secretly, or secretly to intrust his money to the 
cave of another, in such affairs one single person is a suf- 
licient Avitness.” ^ The dilforcnt degrees of trustAvorthiness 
ill dillerent Avitnosses leads to mischicA’ous rules. “Mar- 
ried housekeepers, men Avith male issue, inhabitants of the 
same district, either of the military, the commercial, or 
the servile class, are com]Kitent, Avhen called by tlio party, 
to give their evidence.” The most fanciful distiiiclioii 
sui'cly that ever was made V>y an uncultivated mind, is 
lha(. l)etAV(*en the father of iiialc and tlie lixihev of female 
offspring, as a source of evidence, 'fhe persons held in- 
com[)etent to boar Avitness are a very numoroiis chiss. 

“Tlioso must not be adniitted Avho liaA'C a pecuniary in- 
terest ; nor familiar friends ; nor iinmial servants ; nor 
enemies ; nor men foiinorly perjured ; nor persons griev- 
ously diseased ; nor those avIio have committed heinous 
offences. The king cannot be made a Avitness, nor cooks 
and tlie like mean artific^ers; nor puldie dancers and 
singei’s ; nor a priest of deep learning in Sori])tnre ; nor a 
student of the Vedas ; nor an anchovot secluded from all 
Avorldly connexions ; nor one Avholly dependent ; nor one 

’ Laws of Menu, cli. viii. on. Tlio smuo law is stated still more p:enerally 
and absolutely, in the Geutoo Oode, ch. iii, sect 8. 

^ ibid. cli. viii. 77. 

3 nallioil‘3 Gentoo Code, ch. iii. sect. 8. “ If tho plaintiff or defendant, at 
their own option, appoint a single person only, not iVaiululently inelinetl, &e., 
lie may be a witness.” 

* iWd. 6 Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 02. 
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BOOK II, of bad fame ; nor one wlio follows a cruel occupation ; nor 
OHAr. IV. one who acts openly against the law ; nor a decrepid old 

man ; nor a child ; nor a wretch of the lowest mixed 

class ; nor one who has lost the organs of sense ; nor one 
extremely grieved ; nor one intoxicated ; nor a maduiau ; 
nor one tormented with hunger or thirst; nor one op- 
pressed by fatigue ; nor one excited by lust ; nor one in- 
flamed by wrath ; nor one who has been convicted of 
theft.”* Among the persons excluded from the rank of 
witnesses are the female sex entirely ; unless in the case 
of evidence for others of the same sex. Servants, too, | 
ineclnxnics, and those of the lowest class, are allowed to 
give evidence for individuals of the same description.- 
Brahmens and the king are exempted from the obligation 
of giving evidence, by way of privilege, though the Brali- 
mens are admitted when they please.” ^ 

This enumeration of persons, whose testimony was alto- 
gether unfit to be believed, affords a proof of the groat 
diificulty of obtaining true testimony in the Jige in wliicli 
it was made ; and holds up a dreadful picture of the state 
of morality to which it could be supposed to be adapted. 
It indicates, also, by the strange diversity of the cases 
which it includes, a singular want of discrimination, in 
the minds by which it was framed. And farther; rules 
for the exclusion of testimony, from any person, not de- 
prived of the ordinary exercise of the human faculties, 
could, however the vicious effects of custom may preserve 
them, be introduced, only in an age of great ignorance ami 
barbarity, when the human mind judges in the gross, is 
incapable of nice discriminations, cannof assign the dif- 
ferent value which ought to be attached to the testimon.y 
of different men, and estimates the weight of a body of 
evidence by the numlxer, not the trustworthiness, of the 
people who deliver it.^ 

^ I.JUVS of Menu, ch. viii. G4— 67. ^ Ibid. Oft. 3 G 9 _ 7 i. 

* 'i’lie iin]icrfeceions of the Hindu law have been in this, as in all other ca?c5t 
pertin{u■ioll^ly selected : notwithstandhij? these bleniihhes, however, its yeiieiiil 
character has received commendation from hit,di authority. “ Uhth soiw’ 
trifli Ilf; exceptions, the Hindu doctrine of evidence is, for the most pait, di.v 
tinguished nearly as iniicli as our own, by the excellent scn.se that detcrniinc^* 
the competency, and de.-'ignates the choice of witnesses, with the luamier of I 
examining, and the credit to lie given to them, as avcII fl.s by the solemn ear- 1 
nestnes**, with which the obligation of truth is urged and inculcated ; insonnuli 
that lcs.s cannot be said of this part of their law, than that it will be read 1))' 
every Knglisli lawyer with a mixture of admiration and delight, as it niay 
studied hy him to advantage.”-- Elements of Hindu Law, by Sir Tliomss 
Strange, late Chief Ju.stice of Madras, p. 309.— U . 
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The introduction of rules for the etclusion of evidence BOOK II. 
marks the age of false refinement, which is that of somi- chap. iv. 
barbarism, intermediate between the age of true wisdom 
and that of primeval ignorance. When the first judges, 
or arbiters, the heads of families, had to clear up any dis- 
pute, they called before them every individual of the little 
community or family, who appeared to know anything of 
the matter, and qucvstioned them all ; allowing to the 
statements, extracted from each, the influence, much or 
little, or none at all, to which they seemed entitled ; and 
this is the course which true wisdom would recommend. 

Ill an age, however, of false refinement, which aims at ex- 
cessive accuracy, but, failing in comprehensiveness, applies 
its rules to part only of a subject when they should include 
the whole, the makers of laws, perceiving that certain 
classes of witnesses were apt to give false testimony, and 
eonsidcring that false testimony misleads, resolved imme- 
diately that the testimony of such witnesses ought never 
to be received. Now, if the testimony of the best sort of 
witness had been a thing which the judges always had at 
command, in sufficient quantity, this might have been a 
rational procedure. But as this was very far from being 
the case ; as it very often happens tliat the testimony of 
the best sort of witnesses cannot be had, or that they 
contradict one another ; that not only some light, but full 
and satisfactory light, may often be obtained from the 
worst sort of witnesses ; to determine that certixin classes 
of persons, and among them the pci*sons whose knowledge 
of the facts is naturally the most complete, shall not be 
used as witnesses, is merely to determine that judicature 
sliall be performed, so far, without evidence; that the 
judge sliall decide without knowledge ; and the question 
of right and wrong, instead of being determined upon all 
the evidence that can be had, shall be determined upon 
a part of it only, sometimes a most insignificant part, 
sometimes hardly any at all.^ 

* “ If,” says Mr. Iluine, “ tlio manner of punishing crimes among the Anglo- 
Saxons iipjjc.u* singular, the i)roofs were not less so : ami were also the natural 
result of the situation of those people. Whatever we may imagine concerning 
Ihe usual truth and sincerity of men who live in a rude and barbarous state, 
there is much more falsehood, and even perjury, among them, than among 
rivilized nations. Virtue, which is nothing hut a more enlarged and more 
fultivated reason, never flourishes to any degree, nor is founded on steady 
principles of honour, except where a good education becomes general ; and 
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BOOK II. One of the strongest characteristics of a rude age, or of 
cnA^^ IV. a corrupt government, is, to make laws which cannot, or 

ought not, to be executed ; and then to give dispensations 

for them. “In all cases of violence, of theft and adul- 
tery, of defamation and assault,” says the Hindu law, “tlie 
judge must not exainine too strictly the competence of 
witnesses.” ' 

A presumption, of the very weakest kind, is admitted 
a full proof, in tlie following passages : “ If a man bring 
suit against another, saying, I have lent you several articles 
and tlio person answers, T never recci\'ed one of the ariiclf 
you mention ; in that case, if the plaintill* proves any oiit 
of all the articles claimed, to be in the defendant’s posses 
sion, the magistrate shall cause the whole so claimed t; 
be restored.”- In cases of infinitely greater important 
the same deceitful rule is applied, “if a man luith ac 
cused another of the murder of a man, or of a robber, 
or of adultery, and should say. You hay(3 in several [dac' 
])een guilty of these crimes, and the defendant denies Hk 
accusation: in such a case, if the accuser can prove upon 
the other the commission of any one of those crimcis, 
shall be a jiroof of the whole comj)laint.” 

Of all tLo perverse proceedings of a superstitious miii'!, 
which the history of rude nations presents to us, few ^\i!l 
be foimd more at variance with reason, than tlic establish- 
ment of tlic following law: “The witness, wlio has gi\t'ii 
evidence, and to whom, within s(ivcn days after, a misfor- 
tune lia[)pcns from disease, lire, (n‘ the (frath of a kinsmait. 
shall be condeiiined to pay the debt and a line.”*' 

Thougli there is no ground on whicli the inlirmitics ( 
the human mind arc more glaring, and more tenacious < 

A\liori* iiioii [ire tlic pcniidous vice*, tiVfU’lKTV, ami im- 

iiiorality. Kveii tlioiifAli moiv prevuli-nt ainoni;’ itrin'runt 

In l)iit ii ]) 0 ()r Mijiply for tin; defects in i\no\vled;;e and ediieation . Our Eni",' 
am e.'tuj’.s wlio eiiijiloyrd e\ erv iiioincnt tin* cxiiedU'iit (d' siveariiim’ on exti.ii'i' 
tliiuiry erosM's and leliqnes, were Icsslumourubie in all cn;,MKi*inents than th 
posterity, a\1io, from e\]»eriencc, lane omitted tliose inclVectual soeiiriiu"'' 
This ^^(Mieriil jironeness to perjury was much increased hythc usual Avant'’ 
iliseernmetit in judges, Avho could not discuss an intrii ate evidence, and 
obliged to II umber, not weigh, the testimony of Avitnesses." History of Knuh'”'''' 
A]*pendixl. 

'riiis subject Avill, one day, Avhen the papers of Mr. Bentlmm are prodn'.e'l. 
he presented to the world, in all the light Avhieli full kiioAvledgc, a minute .'lu-'i- 
lysis, and ])hilosophy, can bestow upon it. 

1 Meriii,cli. viii. 72, 

^ Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. iii. sect. 6, p. 107. 

2 LaAvs of Menu, ch. viii. 
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cxlstenco than that of law, it is probable that the annals BOOK IL 
of legislative absurdity can present nothing which will ohap. iv. 

match a law for the direct encouragcincnt of perjury. 

“ Whenever,” says the ordinance of Menu, “ the death of a 
man, who had been a grievous offender, either of the servile, 
the commercial, the military, or the sacerdotal class, would 
be occasioned by true evidence, from the known rigour of 
the king, even though the fault arose fibm inadvertence or 
error, falsehood may be spokeil : it is even preferable to 
trutli.”^ AVhat a state of justice it is, in which the king 
may condemn a man to death, for inadvertence or error, 
and no better remedy is found than the perjury of wit- 
nesses ! “ Whenever a true evidence would deprive a man 

of his life, in that case, if a false testimony would bo tho 
])roservation of his life, it is allowable to give such false 
testimony. If a marriage for any person may be obtained 

• f .iv, s of Moini, ell. viil. sect. lOl.—M. This solitary passui^u is always 
M’izod upon hy of tho Himhis as a iiruof of thoir systciiiiiiio 

(lisroiranl of vorac ity— ovoriookin, ' 4 : and aside the more numorous and 

o:inn.‘>t ])assai,u:s in Mdiioh strict adherence to truth is enjoined, and whicli 
jirove that fully as nineh rcs])ect was paid to it hy the lliiidiis as hy any oilier 
licojile whatever, lilaiiu, vlii. HO — 101, is a series of verses cnforcin;»: tlie ohli- 
};',itious of truth and the heinoiisness of false evhlencc, whicli may well be put 
in the scale imiiinst the sinj^lc stan/a to the eontrary, under particular circum- 
slamcs. That no other body of laws admits of any relaxation iu this respect, 
is not exactly true. “ Kvcii tlic pious perjury,” says Sir '1'. Sirani,m* “which 
“ th(! lliiidu law has heen suiiposecl to sanction, is resolvahle after all into no 
“ greater liberty tlian what our juries (not, indeed, with perfect approbation) 

“have Iona’ been allowed to take wlicre the life of a prisoner on trial before 
“ tluuu is sometimes at stake.” The in'orisioms of tlie permission are also to be 
considered ; a man’s life is about to be sacrificed— not for iutenlional crime, but 
for an act arisiui; out of iuadveileuce or error— and not from the justice, but 
from the r^itur of the judiie. In sucli a case a 'witness is permitted to irive 
false evidence, and the motive is ^oud; and althouirh the act is incompatible 
with the sterner doctrines of our l.nv, it is 'well known that somethin^^ very 
analoiiious to it is not unfreipient— where in the opinion of witnesses, juries, 
and iiossihly CNcn of judges, the punidiment is undnly severe. Onr author, not 
satisfied witli the fair oiijiortunitv wliii li the encouragement of perjury aflbnls 
liim, infers from the text that a judi'e niudit le;^ully condemn a man for iiuul- 
MTlcnce or error, and therefore exclaims, What a stiite of justice ! The words do 
not wnirrantsueh an intci'iirctation; the scMtence iscvidently intended to be ri'prc- 
seiitcdas unjust and rij;ov()US ; ami cruel and unjust Judjces have exited in other 
countries tlian in India. With rej^ard to tl.e oeeasions next s]'ecitied from the 
Ocnt«)oCode,it is in the first place to he observed, that the Code is no authority 
for the ancient manners and laws of the Hindus — it is a modern w'ork, and of a 
de:j:eneiMte iicriod. In the next idace the cases are not without parallel, except 
as rc'zarils the specification of a Bralmian. Our own criminals are almost com- 
pelled to plead ‘not guilty,’ even when they would disburden their conseiences 
hy telling the truth — and* a Hindu may, then*forc, Ik?, allowed to save his own 
life hy telling a falsehood. These also, it may Ik? observed, are not eases of 
l>'‘rjury, or false testimony, a man’s life being imperilled and his goods in 
danger of being spoiled, are events not likely to liefall him in the character of a 
witnes.s, nor are transactions with w omen part of iirocedure. They are 
not equivalent to |)erjury, therefore, and however reprehensible, arc instances 
of a disregard of truth by no means jicciiliar to the Hindus. — W. 

VOI.. I. 0 
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ROOK IL by false witness, such falsehood may be told. If a man by 
ciiAp. IV. the impulse of lust tells lies to a woman, or his own life 
^ would otherwise bo lost, or all the goods of his house 
spoiled, or if it is for the benefit of a Brahmen, in such 
allairs falsehood is allowable.”^ 

The laws respecting written evidence are few, and ap- 
plied to a very limited number of cases. One distinction 
is recognised. “A writing,” says the law, “is of two sorts ; 
first, that which a man writes with his own hand ; second, 
that which ho procures to be written by another: of these 
two sorts, that which is written by a man’s own hand, 
even without witnesses, is approved ; and that written by 
.another, if void of witnesses, is not approved.”^ The 
•remaining rules apply, almost entirely, to the modes of 
supplying, by means of the oral, what is at any time defec- 
tive in the quantity or quality of the matter drawn from 
the scriptural source.* 

Notwithstanding the diversities of appearance which, 
in (I i fie rent ages -and countries, human nature puts on, 
the attentive observer may trace in it an astonishing 
uniformity with respect to the leading particulars which 
charactei’i/o tlic ditterent stages of society ; and often a 
surprising coincidence in particular thoughts and observ- 
ances. The trials by ordeal, in tlic dark ages of modern 
Europe ; when tho decision of the most important ques- 
tions was aljandoned to chance or to fraud ; when carrying 
in the liand a piece of red-hot iron, or plunging the arm 
in boiling water, was deemed a test of i»*iocence ; and a 
painful or fraudulent experiment, supplanting a righteous 
award, might consign to punishment the idost innocent, 
or save from it tho most criminal of men; have been 
deemed a shocking singularity in tho institutions of our 
barbarous ancestors. This species of evidence holds ta 
high rank in the institutes of tho Hindus. There are 
nine different modes of the trial by ordeal: 1, by the 
balance; 2, by fire; 3, by water ; 4, by poison; 5, by water 
in which an idol has been washed ; 6, by rice ; 7, by boiling 

1 IlaUiod’s Uciitoo Code, eh. ili. sect. 9. 2 Ibid. 6. 

We know that ^n-ants of bind by tlieir princes were made in writing; anil 
sunnuils, i)ottalis, and other writings, of legal dniport, arc iiunieroiis inmodeni 
times. That so little of them is indicated in the more ancient books of law, 
implies a ruder period of .soi-iety ; though, doubtless, we cannot bo sure of their 
t)eiiig as destitute of legal writings as the few, whicli we possess, of their an- 
cient moiunnents would give reason to suppose.— W. 
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oil; 8, by red-hot iron; 9, by images. The first of these, BOOK IL 
by the balance, is thus performed. The party accused is chap. iv. 

placed in the scale, and carefully weighed; after which, he 

is taken down, the pundits write the substance of the 10G2-G7. 
accusation on a piece of paper, and bind it on his forehead. 

At the end of six minutes he is weighed again, when, if 
ligliter than before, he is pronounced innocent ; if heavier, 
guilty. In the second ordeal, an excavation in the ground, 
nine 1 lands long, two sjians broad, and one span deep, is 
filled with a fire of pippal Avood, into which the party 
must walk barefooted ; proving his guilt, if he is burned ; 
his innocence, if he escapes unliurt. The third species is 
rather more complicated: the i)erson accused is made to 
stand in Avater up to his navel, with a Brahmen l>y hij^ 
side; a soldier then shoots three arrows from a bow of 
cane, and a man is despatched to bring back that Avhich 
Avas shot the farthest; as soon as he has taken it up, 
another man is directed to run from the brink of the 
water, and at the same instant the party under trial must 
plunge into it, grasping the foot or the staff of the Brah- 
men Avho stands by him: if he remains under the water 
till the tAvo m(‘-n AAuth the arrows return, he is innocent; 
if he comes up, he is guilty. The fourth kind, by poison, 
is performed Iavo Avays : either tlie party SAvallows a cer- 
tam quantity of a poisonous root, and is deemed innocent 
if no injury ensues; or a particular species of hooded 
snake is thrown into a deep earthen j^ot, and along with it 
a ring, a seal, or a coin. If the man, putting doAvn his 
naked hand, cannot take this out unbitten by the serpent, 
he is accounted guilty. The accused, in the fifth species, 
is made to drink three draughts of the Avater in AAdiich the 
images of the sun and other deities have been Avashed ; 
and if Avithin fourteen days he has any indisposition, his 
crime is considered as proved. When several persons are 
suspected of theft, they chow, each, a quantity of dried 
rice, and throw it upon some leaves or bark of a tree ; 
they from whose mouth it comes dry, or stained with 
blood, are deemed guilty: this is the sixth species of 
ordeal. In the seventh, a man thrusts his hand into hot 
oil; and in the eighth he carries an iron ball, or the head 
of a lance, rod-hot in his hand ; receiving his sentence of 
innocence or guilt according as he does or does not come 
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BOOK II. off with safety. The ninth species is literally a casting of , 
cHAr. IV. lots ; two images of the gods, one of silver, and one of 

• — iron, are thrown into a large earthern jar ; or two pictures 

of a deity, one on white, and the other on black cloth, are 
rolled up in cow-dung, and thrown into a jar : if the man, 
on putting in his hand, draws out the silver image, or the 
white picture, he is deemed innocent ; if the contrary, 
guilty. The religious ceremonies with which these trials 
are performed it w^ould bo tedious and unprotitabio to 
relate. ‘ 

The qualities desirable in a body of law may all 1x3 
summed up under two coiiipreliensive titles ; I. Complete- 
ness) IL Exadmess. 

• Completeness has a reference to the matter : Exactness 
to tlic form. 

I. A body of laws may be said to be Complete^ when it 
includes everything which it ought to include ; that is, 
when all those rights, the existence of which is calculated 
to improve the state of society, arc created ; Jind all those 
acts, the liurtfulness of which to the society is so great as 
to outweigh the cost, in all its senses, ncccssaiy for pre- 
venting them, arc constituted oflbnces. 

II. A body of laws may bo said to bo Exact ; 1 , when it 
constitutes nothing a right, and nothing an oftcnce, except 
those things precisely which arc necessary to render it 
Complete; 2, when it contains no extraneous matter what- 
soever ; 3, when the aggregate of the powers and ])rivileges 
Avhicli ought to be constituted rights, the TEggregato of the 
acts which ought to be constituted offences, are divided 
and subdivided into those very j^arccls or classes, which 
beyond all others best adapt themselves to the means of 
securing the one, and preventing the other; 4, when it 

^ or a full account both of the law and the practice respecting the trial by 
ordeal, see a discourse “On the trial hy Ordeal among the Hindus, by Ali 
Ibrahim Khan, cliief magistrate at Benan's in the Asiat. Bcscarches, 1. 

See too the Institutes of Menu, ch. viii. 114, lift, H)0; Mr. Halhed’s Code of 
Ceiitoo Laws, ch. iii. sect. 6, eh. ii. sect. 15, cli. xvii. sect. 4, ch. xviii., and the 
Translator’s preface, p. 55, SO. Dr. Buchanan informs us of a sliocking species 
of ordeal in use, in some places, in reirard to those, “ who, having had sexujU 
intercourse with a person of another caste, allege that it was by mistake. If 
the criminal he a woman, melted lead is poured into her private parts ; if it ho 
a man, a red-hot iron is thru.st up. Should they be innocent, it is supposed 
that they will not Ihj injured.” Journey through the Mysore, Canara, and 
Malabar, under the orders of Marquis Wellesley, i. 307. Aecording to 
K»mpfer, the Japanese too use a species of ordearfor tlic discovery of guilt. 
lli^to^y of Japan, ch. v. 236 . 
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defines those classes, that is, rights and offences, with the BOOK 11, 
greatest possible clearness and certainty; 5, when it re- ciiap.iv. 

presses crimes with the smallest expense of punishment; * 

and, 6, when it prescribes the best possible form of a 
judicatory, and lays down the best possible rules for tlie 
judicial functions. 

To show in what degree the Hindu law approaches,* or 
recedes from, the standard of Completeness^ would require 
a more extensive survey of the field of law, than consists 
wiili the plan of the present work. 

That it departs widely from Exactness^ in every one of 
the particulars wherein exactness consists, enough has 
already been seen to make abundantly apparent. J. It 
creates a great many rights which ought to have no 

* Of the following recapitulation of the defects of Hindu law, it may be oh- 
aerved that it suhjci ta that law to u standard wholly arbitrary, the creation of 
the writer’s own notions of i)erfection ; tried by which all known systems of 
Jaw are, as lie frequently i'ltiniates, equally imperfect. It is also founded 
upon a. very incomplete view of that laAv; the only authorities referred to, 
being Mann and the Gentoo Code. The hitter, as already remarked, is a mere 
modern coinjiilatioii— not a \ery careful or copious oi:e-~piit togctlier in haste 
—derived from sources of a very mixed character, and tainted in sjiirit by the 
coiTuption of modern manners, the conswiiienee of a long period of Mahom- 
me<lnu domln ition. The traiKslation of it hy llallied, is made through the 
medium of a Persian version, which Sir W. Jones characterizes as a “ loose, 
injudicious epitome.” The Code of Mann is of a different description. It is 
liigh authority ; but it is not ull-hulllcicnt. “For practical purp()se.s,” says 
Mr. Kllis, “ its use is very little, the original being a text-book of the oldest 
“ date, without any commentary to adaiit it to tlie circumstances of later 
“ times. A mere text-hook is considered hy Indian jurists as of very little 
“ use or authority for the a:‘tnal administration of justice. It may alinost be 
“ said that the only conclusive authorities are held to be the Siddhautas, or 
“conclusions of the authors of the digests and commentaries.”— Tran>actiou3 
of the Literary Society of Madras, p. 7. 

I'liere can he no doubt that tlie work ascribed to Manu is a very early at- 
tempt at eoditieation, and it is the height of inju'-tioc to expect that, under 
such circumstances, it should be perfect. Had it been really perfect, our 
author’s prejudiced ingenuity M ould, no doubt, still have detected U.im s; but 
its imperfections may be granted, without impairing the claim of the major 
part of its enactments to respect and admiration. W'e have seen the opinion 
of one learned judge on one branch of their Ihm s. Wc may also opi)o.se to Mr. 

Mill, the authority of another ; Sir Francis Macnaughten, Chief Justice in Ben- 
gal, who was by no means disposed to give uiKiualitied approbation to this 
code. “ I have given,” he says, “some of the leading texts which relate to 
“ the law of contracts, ahd, in my mind, the system, generally speaking, ap- 
“ pears to he rational and moral. No less moral, and possibly more ratioiuil, 

because it is in a great degree abstracted from the Hindoo religion, and dc- 
“ pendent upon ethics alone— upon principles which are univer.'‘ally admitted 
“ —which are immutable in thcinsclves, and which cannot but be eternal in 
“ their duration. The merit of liaviiig being founders of their own jurispni- 
“ denee, cannot be denied to this people, and those who are at all conversant 
“ with the decisions of our om u courts, will acknowledge the analogy M liich 
■“ exists between some of the doctrines and some of the texts whicli I liavc cited 
“ from the Hindoo law. When tliis is not to be found, a comparison may in 
“ several instances be made, without disadvantage to the Hindus.”— Considera- 
tions on Hindoo Law, p. 404, 
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BOOK II. existence; and acts, which ought not to bo erected into 
CHAP. IV. offences, it does so erect in great numbers. 2. It abounds 

in extraneous matter. 3. The division and arrangement 

of the matters of law are highly imperfect. 4. The defi- 
nitions are so far from excluding darkness and doubt, that 
they leave almost everything indefinite and uncertain. 
5. Punishments are not repressed, but abound; while 
there is the most enormous excess in the quantity of 
punishment. 6. The form of the judicatory is bad, as are 
a certain proportion of the rules for the mode of perform- 
ing the judicial services. 

In respect to definitions, the Hindu law is in a state 
which requires a few words of elucidation. Pi-ior to the 
art of writing, laws can have little accuracy of definition ; 
because, when words are not written, they are seldom 
exactly remembered; and a definition whose words are 
constantly varying is not, for the purposes of law, a defi- 
nition at all. Notwithstanding the necessity of writing 
to produce fixed and accurate definitions in law, the na- 
tions of modern Europe have allowed a great proportion 
of their laws to continue in the unwritten ; that is, the 
traditionary state; the state in which they lay before the 
art of writing was known. Of these nations, none have 
kept in that barbarous condition so great a proportion of 
their law as the English. From the opinion of the Hindus 
that the Divine Being dictated all their laws, they acknow- 
ledge nothing as law but what is found in some one or 
other of their sacred books. In one sensift, therefore, all 
their laws are written. But as the passages which can be 
collected from these books leave many parts of the field 
of law untouched, in these parts the defect must bo sup- 
plied either by custom,, or the momentary will of the 
judge. Again, as the passages which are collected from 
these books, even where they touch upon parts of the 
field of law, do so in expressions to the highest degree 
vague and indeterminate, they commonly admit of any 
one of several meanings, and very frequently are contra- 
dicted and opposed by one another. When the words in 
which laws are couched are to a certain degree imperfect, 
it makes but little difference whether they are written or 
not. Adhering to the same words is without advantage, 
when these words secure no sameness in the things which 
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they are made to signify. Further, in modern Europe, BOOK II. 
the uuceiiainty adhering to all unwritten laws, that is, chap. iv. 

laws the words of which have no certainty, is to some 

degree, though still a very imperfect one, circumscribed 
and limited, by the writing down of decisions. When, on 
any particular part of the field, a number of judges have 
all, with public approbation, decided in one way; and 
when these decisions arc recorded and made known, tln^ 
judge who comes after them has strong motives, both of 
fear and of hope, not to depart from their exaraide. The 
degree of certainty, arising from the regard for uniformity 
which may thus bo produced, is, from its very natiiro, 
inhnitely inferior to tliat wliich is the necessary result of 
good definitions rendered unalterable by writing. Bub 
such as it is, the Hindus are entirely deprived of it. 

Among them the strength of the human mind has never 
1)0011 sulhcieiit to recommend cfFectually the preservation, 
by writing, of the niemory of judicial decisions. It has 
never been sutlicient to create such a public regard for 
uniformity, as to constituteia material motive to a judge. 

And as kings, and their great deputies, exercised tlio 
principal funclioiis of judicature, they were too powerful 
to be restrained l)y a regard to what others had done 
before theni. AVI rat judicature would pronounce was, 
therefore, almost always uncertain; almost always arbi- 
trary.i 


* Thi.s piissacje has heen subjected to tlic especial animadversions of ^Ir. 
Ellis, whu makes sonic severe remarks iipcai the positiveness with Mliicli ttie'^e 
compreliensive but ill-founded assertions are made. * ** The main source of 
“ ilr. Mill’s error,” he cnutimies, ‘'seems to be snttieieiitly disclosed by hhii- 
“ self, in the tirst .sentence of Ins chapter on the Hindu laws. It is the common 
“one of haviniyr judf^ed of the wliole from .i small part. 'J’he inatei'ials (jii 
“Avhich he founds his o]iliiions, seem to have been merely Sir William Jones’.i 
“ Institutes of Menu, ^Ir. llalhed’s Code of Uentoo Laws, and Mr.Coleln'oolic’s 

translation of Jaj;imnatha Panehamma’s Di^’cst. Jhat they were utterly 
insutticient for hi.s purpose, the seetion to whii h this note is apj-iended sufil- 
eiently sliow.s. When lie supposes tliat there are no detinitions on Hindu 
law, he has never seen, even in a tran.slatimi, any one hook of the second 
sreat class of Ilinduhiw-hooks.Tianiely the Vyakliydnius or commentaries, 
and only the translations of two very imperfect works out of the great mul- 
titude of digests; ami he relies mainly upon the Iiistituti-s of Menu, which 
‘‘ being a mere text-book, is never used as an authority in Hindu courts, but 
when accompanied by an explanatory commentary, or iocorpornted into a 
‘digest. It is true that the Hiiidns have not prc.served ‘Report.s,’ after the 
‘‘English fashion, of the decisions of their courts of justice. But when the 
“definitions’ of the English eoinmou hw are sought for, no less regard is 
“paid to those which are found In Lj'ttleton’s Tenures, or perhaps in Lord 
“ Coke’s Commentary, than to those which appear in the ' reports of eases ; ’ 
“ and the comipentaries of the Hindus are considered moiv decidedly, by them 
“ to he integral parts of the body of their hw, than any commentary is in 
“ England.”— Trans. I.iterary Society of M:idra«i, p. ! J.--W. 
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BOOK II. In a Judicatory, the qualities desirable are: 1. intelli- 
cHAr. IV. gencc;*2. good design; and that is the best judicatory in 
which the best securities are taken for them. In the judi- 
catories of the Hindus, composed of the king and his 
Brahmens, or the Brahmens alone, there is no security for 
either the one or the other; and accordingly neither the 
one nor the other almost ever appears. 

The qualities desirable in the forms of judicial procedure, 
are: 1. efficiency; 2. freedom from delay; 3. freedom from 
trouble and expense. In these several respects the system 
of the Hindus displayed a degree of excellence not only far 
beyond itself in the other branches of law, but far beyoi^cl 
what is exemplified in more enlightened countries. 1 . The 
efficiency of the Hindu sy.stem of judicial procedure is 
chiefly impaired by those rules of evidence the badness of 
which has already been pointed out: 2. For preventing 
delay, it enjoys every requisite, in its method of imme- 
diate, direct, and simple investigation: 3. In the same 
method is included all that is requisite for obtaining the 
judicial services with the smallest portion of trouble and 
expense.* ‘ 

* One; oftlie most recent witnesses of the phenomena of Hindu society, vho 
possessed extraordinary inc.nns of accurate knowlcdue, speaks in general upon 
the administration of justice ainonff the Hindus in the followinj; terms 

“ Witliout any of the judicial forms Invented by the si)irit of chicanery in 
Huropc; with no advocates, solicitors, or other blood-suckers, now become 
necessary adjuncts of a court of justice in Kuroiw ; the Uiinlus determine tlip 
greater part of their suits of law by the .arbitration of friends, or of the lieaifs 
of tl»e caste, or, in cases of the very liigliest im])ortance, by reference to tlic 
chiefs of the whole castes of the district assembled to discuss the matter In 
controversy.— In ortliiiary questions they generally apjdy to the chief of the 
place, who takes upon himself the ofllce of justice of tlw peace, Jind accom- 
modates the matter hetween the jiartics. When he thinks it more lit, lie sends 
them before their kindred, or arbitrators, whom lie appoints. He generally 
follows the hi.>t course when the complainants are Hrahnuni?, because iiersons 
out of their caste are not supposed capable of properly deciding dilTcrciiccs 
between them. When tlicse iiictliods have lecii ineffectual to reconcile tin? 
parties, or when they rcluse to submit t») the decision of the arbitrators, they 
must appeal to the magistrates of the district, who dcicido tlie controversy 
without any appeal. 

“The authority of the llinilu princes, as well as tliat of llie vile emissaries 
whom tliey keep in the several provinces of their country for the purpose of 
harassing and oiipressiiig them in their name, being altogether despotic, and 
knowing no other rule but tlicir owm arbitrary will, tliere is nothing in India 
that resembles a court of justice. Neither is there a shadow' of public right, 
nor any code of laws by w'hich those who adrnini.ster justice may be guided. 
The civil power and the judicial are generally united, and exercised in each 
district by the collector or receiver of the imposts. This sort of public magis- 
trates are generally known under the name of HavUdnr or Thmildar. They 
are generally Brahmans. This tribunal, chiefly intended for the collection of 
the taxes, takes cognizance of all affairs civil and criminal within its bounds, 
and determines upon all causes.” Description of the Clmractec, Maimers, and 
Customs’ of the Teople of India, by the Abbd J. A. Dubois, Missionary in th.c 
My. sore, p 494. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Taxes, 

r HE form of the government is one, the nature of the 
laws for the administration of justice is the other, of 
Jie two circumstances by which the condition of the 
K'ople in all countries is chiefly determined. Of these 
Avo primary causes no result to a greater degree ensures 
he happiness or misery of the people, than the mode of 
)roviding for the pecuniary wants of the government, and 
Jie extent to whicli the agents of government, of what- 
ever kind, are enabled to divide among themselves and 
heir creatures, the annual produce of the land and labour 
)f the community. 

The matters of detail, which by their number and un- 
icrtainty have so exceedingly perplexed the servants of 
he Company, in the financial operations of the Indian 
jovernmeut, cannot hero bo described. The general out- 
ine, and the more im})ortant effects, of that system of 
axation which is described in the ancient l)ooks, arc all 
hat fiill within the design of an account of the ancient 
itatc of the people. 1. ^‘Of grain,” says the ordinance of 
denu, “an eighth part, a sixth, or a twelfth may be taken 
)y the king;” to bo determined, adds the gloss of the 
•ommentator Culliica, “by the difference of the soil, and 
be labour necessary to cultivate it.”^ 2. “He may also 
ake a sixth part of the clear annual increase of trees, 
Icsh-meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, medical sub- 
jtanccs, li(piids, flowers, roots and fruit, i»f gathered leaves, 
:)ot-hcrbs, grass, utensils made with leather or cane, earthen 
)ots, and all things made of stone.’”-^ 3. “Of cattle, of gems, 
-)f gold and silver, added each year to the capital stock, a 
iftieth part may be taken by the king.”^ 4. “Having as- 
'ertained the rules of purchase and sale,” says the law, 
‘the length of the way, the expenses of food and of con- 
liments, the charges of securing the goods carried, and 
the neat profits of trade, let the king oblige traders to pay 
^axes on their saleable commodities; after full considera- 
tion, let a king so levy those taxes continually in his 
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cuAr. V. 


’ Laws of Menu, cli. vii. 130. 


3 Ibid. 131,132. 


3 Ibid. 130. 
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BOOK II. dominions, that both lie and the merchant may receive a 
CHAP. V. just com[)ensation for their several acts.”^ 5. “Let the 

- - king order a mere trifle to bo paid, in tho name of the 

annual tax, by the meaner inhabitants of his realm whe 
subsist by petty traffic : 6. By low handicraftsmen, artificers 
and servile men, who support themselves by labour, the kiiif 
may cause work to be done for a day in each month.” II 
is added ; 7. “A military king, who takes even a fourth paii 
of the crops of his realm at a time of urgent necessity, a; 
of war or invasion, and i^rotects his people to the utiuosl 
of his power, commits no sin. 8. The tax on the mer 
cantile class, which in times of prosperity must bo only ? 
twelfth part of their crops, and a fiftieth of their persomi 
profits, may be an eighth of their crops in a time of di,s 
tress, or a sixth, which is the medium, or even a fourth ii 
great public adversity ; but a twentieth of their gains oi 
money and other moveables is the highest tax : servin' 
men, artisans, and mechanics, must assist by their labour 
but at no time pay taxes.”^ 

In these several articles is found an enumeration of al 
the objects of taxation; and a general expression of tin 
modes and degrees of imjrost. Wo perceive taxes on tin 
lu’oducc of land, taxes on the produce of labour, a tax oi 
accumulation, a tax on sales, and poll taxes. In article 1 
is exhibited a tax on the produce of land; In article 2, i 
tax both on the produce of land, and on the jrroduco 
labour; In article 3, is a tax on accumulation, at least ii 
certain commodities; In article 4, is a tax on irurchaso: 
and sales ; In article 5, is one sort of poll tax ; In article (i 
is another.^ 

There are two primary (pialltics desirable in a system o 
taxation; and in tlicm every thing is included. 

The First is, to take from tho people the smallest qiuui 
tity possible of their annual produce. 

The Second is, to take from them that which is taker 
with the smallest possible hurt or uneasiness.'^ 

* Laws of Menn, ch. vii. 127, 128. 2 Ibid. 137, 138. 

3 Ibid. ch. X. 118, 120. 

* So complete and coniprclieiisivc a system of taxation miKlit h.ave been rc 
ccived 111 evidence, it may be supposid, of soine considerable advance in on 
department in civilized society.— W. 

5 Tlie standard here devised for taxation, like that previously Invcntci 
for law, is one by wliich no system in practice would be found free from fuiu' 
and by which it is not equitable therefore to try that of the Hindus.— VV. 
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I. Of taking from the people more than enough of the BOOK IT. 
matter of wealth, the causes are two; 1st, When the go- chap.v. 

vernment consumes beyond the smallest amount siilhcient 

to obtain the services which it yields : 2nd, When the col- 
lection of the taxes themselves costs more than the lowest 

sum at which, without sacrificing greater advantages, it is 
capable of being performed. 

II. Of the hurt and uneasiness beyond the loss of what 
i taken away, which a system of taxation is liable to pro- 
ucc, the causes seem to be; 1. Uncertainty; 2. Inequality; 

. Impediment to production ; 4. Injury to the good quali- 
ies, bodily or mental, of the ])Coi)lc. 

Of tlie first liead and its subdivisions, no illustration is 
necessary; and a few words will suffice for the second. 

1. Uncertainty may arise from two sources; 1. Uncev- 

ainty in the meaning of tlie words by which the tax is 
efiiied; 2. Uncertainty in the circumstances upon \Vhich 
lie amount of tlio tax is made to depend ; as if it were 
lade to depend upon tlio weather, or the state of a man’s 
ealth. Uncertainty in the meaning of the words opens a 
oor to oppression and fraud, on the part of the collector, 
le will exact the largest sum consistent with the words, if 
.0 is not bribed ; the lowest, if he is. Uncertainty, from 
diaicvor source, is a cause of uneasiness. The mind is 
:ontinually haunted with the idea of the worst, and with 
il the fears which attend it; fears often very great and 
oimeiiting. As often as a source of chicanery is oiiened 
bout tho amount which the contributor should pay, a 
;ource of extortion is opened, and a source of oppression, 
accessary to efiect tho extortion. • • 

2. Of the unequal partition of taxes, the necessary con- 
icquence is, a greater quantity of suftering than the same 
imoiint of taxes would produce, if more equally imposed ; 
because the pain of tho man wdio pays too much is out of 
dl proportion greater than the pleasure of the man who 
pays too little. To make the burden of taxes equal, it 
diould be made to press with equal severity upon every 
individual. This is not effected by a mere numerical pro- 
portion. The man who is taxed to the amount of one- 
tenth, and still more the man who is taxed to the amount 
of one- fifth or one-half, of an income of 100?. per annum, 
is taxed far more severely, than tho man who is taxed to 
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BOOK II. an equal proportion of an income of 1000?. and to a prodi- 
CHAP. V. gious degree more severely than the man who is taxed to 
an equal proportion of 10,000?. per aninim. 

3. On the mischievousness of all taxes which impede 
production it is needless to enlarge. It is only necessary 
to make them known, or rather acknowledged. 1. Of this 
sort are all taxes which take away any part of that pro- 
perty which has been already employed as capital ; because 
there is always more or less of difficulty in replacing it from 
the fund destined for immediate consumption, 2. Of this 
sort also are all taxes which create any encouragement 
whatsoever, or any discouragement whatsoever, to any 
particular employment of capital in respect to other em- 
ployments; for, as capital is always carried by a strong 
im})ulsc to that cm])loymciit which is the most productive, 
every thing which turns it out of the course which it 
would take of its own accord, turns so much of it out of a 
more, into a less productive channel. 

4. That all taxes ought to be shunned which tend to 
lessen the amount of useful (lualities in the people, >Yill 
not be contradicted. Taxes upon medicines have a ten- 
deucy to diminish health and strength. Taxes upon inno- 
cent amusements, as the sports of the field, have a tendency 
to drive the people to others that are hurtful. Taxes upon 
articles of consumption not hurtful, which have a tendency 
to supplant other that are, as tea and sugar to supplant 
intoxicating liquons, prompt to tlie consumption of the 
hurtful. Taxes upon law proceedings arc a promium upon 
the practice of every species of iniquity. Lotteries are a 
direct encouragement* to a habit of min^, with which no 
useful tendency can easily co-exist. And all taxes, of 
which the quantity due is not clear and certain, train the 
people, by continual practice, to a state of hardened per- 
fection in mendacity, fraud, and perjury. 

1. In the above list of the sacred ordinances concerning 
taxes, the first relates entirely to the tax on the produce 
of the soil. It offends against the rule of certainty to a 
high degree. The amount varies as one to one-half ; and 
the variation is made to depend upon circumstances the 
uncertainty of which opens a boundless field to all the 
wretched arts of chicanery and fraud on the part of the 
people, and all the evils of oppression on the part of the 
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iollectors. As the determination of the circumstances on BOOK H. 
vhich the amount of the assessment depends belongs of ciiap. v. 

course, in such a state of society as that of the Hindus, to 

he agents of the treasviry, a free career is afforded to all 
he baneful operations of favour and disfavour, of bribery 
ind corruption. Whenever an option is granted between 

I less exaction and a gr'eater, the violent propensity of all 
iiiperfect governments to excess in expense is sure in 
hue to establish the greater. It would appear accordingly 
[lat a sixth part of the produce became the uniform tax 

II Hindustan ; and that the indulgence in favour of the 
larren soils was extinguished. This is the state in which 
t was found by the Mohammedan conquerors.^ And ill 
^acontala,''^ the king is described, at a much earlier jieriod, 

IS ^‘tliat man whoso revenue arises from a sixth 2 )art of 
lis peo] lie’s income.” The source of variation and iincer- 
ainty from these causes was prodigiously enlarged by tlic 
lower reserved to the king, of taking even a fourth of the 
;rops, in times of distress. As ho was himself the judge 
jf these times of necessity, we may believe tliat they were 
jf pretty frequent occurrence.^ 

% In the second of these fiscal ordinances, a variety of 
ivoducts are enumerated, which, in a rude age, are either 
lie spontaneous produce of the soil, as flowers, roots, 

^rass ; or obtained from the spontaneous produce, by some 
rery simple process ; as jierfumes and medical substances, 
ly expression ; fiesh-meat and honey, by killing the ani- 
nals whicli produce them; and these as costing little in 
[)oint of labour, are all taxed at the highest rate imposed 
upon grain. By one of these capricious arrangements 
which abound in the institutions of a rude people, utensils 
made of leather, cane, earth, and stone, in the production 
of which labour is the principal agent, are placed under 
the same exaction as the spontaneous productions of the 

Ayccii Akbcry, p. 347. 

' An ancient Sanscrit poem of tlie dramatic form, translated by Sir Willi im 
Jonos ; See the be^jinninff of the fifth act. 

® Tic’s is a wliolly gratuitous assumption, and unwarranted by tlic text 
referred to, which indicates sufficiently tho kind of distress intended— in- 
vasion or v^'ar. Circumstances not of the kinj^’s contrivance, and obvious 
to his people. Nor was there mucli uneertahity in the amount of the as- 
sessment in times of peace. Tho division of the country into townsliips and 
villa};e communities, which appears to have c.\isted from the time of Manu, 
rendered tho business of valuation easy, and protected individuals from ex- 
tortion.— W. 
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BOOK II. soil. The consequence must have been to render these 
CHAP. V. commodities proportiouably dear. 

In the execution of this ordinance, there must have 

been excessive uncertainty, and excessive expense. What 
is meant by ‘‘ annual increase ]” The “annual increase of 
trees'’ is an absurd expression: trees grow not by the 
year. What shall bo said of such expressions, as “the 
annual increase” of “clarified butter,” “of tlesh-meat,’ 
“ of flowers”? These are not commodities, which continue 
accumulating, till the amount of the annual produce is 
seen entire at the end of the year:^ but commodities daily 
brought into existence and daily consumed. To collect 
the tax upon such commodities, a daily visit in every 
family would hardly suffice. In the execution of this 
ordinance, the temptation to the incessant practice of all 
the arts of fraud, on the part of the people, and the 
powers of oppression bestowed upon the collectors, were 
well calculated to fill society with immorality and suflering. 

3. In the third of the above ordinances are enumerated 
the principal classes of moveables known to the Hindis. 
It seems to be the addition made in any year to the 
previous stock, and not the previous stock itself, of whirl’ 
one-fiftieth is taken in the way of tax. In a society, full 
of knowledge and industry, this would have been a tax 
upon capital, and therefore mischievous: in Hindustan, 
where gold, silver, and gems, were most commonly hoarded, 
and not devoted to production, it would not have been 
easy to find a less objectionable tax. iJnless in a state of 
society rapidly progre.ssive, or a state in .which there is 
excessive fluctuation of fortunes, that is, excessive misery, 
it would be a very unproductive tax. 

4, In the words of the fourth ordinance is described a 
tax on all purchases and sales.^ The circumstances on 

' This voihal criticism is wasted. The phrase “increase of trees,” is Sir 
Willifiin Jones’s— not Manu’s. The oriKinal says a sixth part of trees 
is, of their i^rodiiee), of clarified butter, &c. When taxes were paid in Uiii'l, 
some fixed proportion of tlie articles of daily consumption was necessarily 
specified ; it is clearly impossible, that the rate should have been very 
rigorously levied, and all that is intended is to lliuit the demands of the pur- 
veyors.— W. 

The main object of the fourtli law is nothing more than to establish a 
duty or charge of customs, and is no more objectionable than similar Imposts 
in all countries; a further object is to enjoin due consideration of charges 
and expenses, and to make the customs as light as is consistent with the fair 
claims of the government. Nothing is said of transit duties, and the fair 
inference from the expression ascertaining * the length of the way,’ is, that 
there wtre no transit charges, the customs being levied only at the end of the 
lourney.— V.'. 
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which the amount is made to depend are so uncertain, as BOOK II. 
to constitute a great seminary of fraud on the one hand, crup. v. 

and a great office of oppression on the other. The tax is 

also hurtful to production, by impeding circulation ; that 
is, the passage of property from a situation in which it is 
less, to one in which it is more useful. The mode in 
whicli, at least in modern times, it was chiefly raised, that 
of transit duties, multiplied to excess, obstructed all that 
encouragement to industry which is afforded by the inter- 
change of commodities, not only between different coun- 
tries, but one province and another of the same country. 

As often as property which has been, and is to be, employed 
as capital, is bought and sold, it is a tax upon capital. 

5. A poll tax, when paid in money, or any other common 
measure of value, is chiefly objectionable on account of its 
inequality ; as the same sum is a very different burden to 
different persons. 

d A poll tax paid in labour is somewhat less o])jecbioii- 
able in point of equality, though the same portion of his 
time may be a much greater burden upon one man than 
it is upon another: It is chiefly objectionable on account 
of the loss of time, and of property, which it occasions to 
those who have it to pay. In a well-ordered society, 
accordingly, where every man’s time and labour arc dis- 
posed of to the best advantage, it lias no place. 

Some of these ordinances are modified, or the words 
rendered a little more })recise, in the Geiitoo Code tmiis- 
latcd by Mr. Halhed, The following are examples. If a 
man purchase goods in his own country, and sell them 
again there, one-tenth of his profit goes to the magistrate. 

If the purchase took place in a foreign kingdom, and the 
sale in his own, oiic-twenticth only is the share of the 
magistrate.' If a man, having purchased flowers, or roots, 
as ginger, radishes and the like, or honey, or grass, or 
firewood, from another kingdom, soils them in his own, 
the magistrate is entitled to one-sixth of his profits.- 
What was the reason of severe exaction in such cases does 
not a|)pear. Rude times give not reasons. In the days of 

' The political economists of Hindustan, and those of the mercantile theory 
in modem Europe, proceeded on ditfereiit views. 

i Halhed’s Geritoo Code, ch. xxi. sect. 4. On sales of very small amount, 
or on those of young heifers (the cow was a sacred animal), no tax waa 
levied. 
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BOOK II. Menu these taxes appear to have been much more mode- 
ciiAP.v. rate; a fiftieth of mercantile profits being the ordinary, 

and a twentieth the extraordinary tax. 

In this system of taxation, other sources arc of small 
importance; the revenue of the sovereign arises almost 
wholly from the artificial produce of the land. To under- 
stand in what manner the people of Hindustan were 
affected by taxation, the circumstances of this impost are 
all that require to be very minutely explored. 

The tenure of land in Hindustan has been the source of 
violent controversies among the servants of the Company ; 
and between them and other Europeans. They first 
sprung up amid the disputes between Mr. Hastings and 
Mr. Francis, respecting the best mode of taxing Bengal. 
And they have been carried on witli great warmth, and 
sometimes with great acrimony, ever since. Of these, 
controversies the account will be due, at the periods when 
they occur. At present it will siiltice to bring to light 
the oirciiinstances wliich a])[)ear to ascertain the ancient 
state of the country, in rcs[)cct to tlu.‘ distribution of pro- 
perty in the land.^ * ■ 

In a state of society resembling our own, in which 
property is secure, and involves very extensivo rights or 
privileges, the affections which it excites are so strong, - 
and give such a force to the associations hy which the 
idea of it is compacted and formed, that in minds ofdittlc 
range, whose habits arc blind and obstinate, the particulars 
combined together under the idea of pToperty appear to 
be connected by nature, and not, without ^extreme injus- 
tice, to be made to cxi.st apart. 

At different times, however, very different rights and 
advantages are included linder the idea of property.^ At 


> Slh; the first volume of tnc contiiinatioii. 

It would he (litTicult to find any country in which the aff'cetlons excited hy 
property, arc stronger than they .are in India. If this he a proof of civilizatioiu 
tlien are the Hindus .au eminently civilized race.— W. 

y The notions of the Hindiw, in regard to property, have been strangely 
overlooked in what follows, or Mr. ^lill would not have found analogies be* 
tween the hnrs of the civilized Ilfmlus .and tbe i»racticcs of the barbarous 
nations of Africa. Had he referred to ^fr. Colebrooke’s tr.anslation of the 
Hindu law of inheritance, be would have found a inneh more subtle disqui- 
sition on tlic origin and nature of property, tlian that into which be has 
entered, and much more simply stated, showing tliat property originates notin 
written law, but in poj)ular recognition ; a conclusion precisely tbe same 
that wliich be more elaborately describes as “ combinations of benefits deter- 
mined and chosen by tlic society.” >Vith regard also to the sources of propertyi 
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very early periods of society it included very few: origin- 
ally, nothing more perhaps than use during occupancy, 
the commodity being liable to be taken by another, the 
moment it was relinquished by the hand which held it : 
but one privilege is added to another as society advances: 
and it is not till a considerable progress has been made in 
civilization, that tlie right of property involves all the 
powers which are ultimately bestowed upon it. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the different combi- 
nations of benefits which arc included under the idea of 
property, at different periods of society, are all equally 
arbitrary ; that tlicy are not the offspring of nature, but 
the creatures of will; determined, and chosen l)y the 
society, as that arrangement with regard to useful objects, 
which is, or is pretended to be, the best for all. 

It is worthy of remark, that property in moveables was 
established; ami that it conveyed most of the powers 
which are at anytime assigned to it; while, as yet, pro- 
perty in land had no existence. So long as men continue 
to derive their subsistence from limiting ; so long, indcc<l, 
as they continue to derive it from their flocks and herds, 
the land is enjoyed in common.' Even when they begin 
to dei’ive it partly from the ground, thougli the man who 
has cultivated a held is regarded as possessing in it a pro- 
perty till he lias reaped his crop, he has no better title to 
it than another for the succeeding year.- 


it would be (lifflcult to find a iimre (■om}»rc1u*ii!Hi\'e list than that cnnij>risod iu 
the text of Gautama ; “ iiropcrty is hy inUeritaiice, puiviuisc, partition, sei/nre 
or liiidiufj, and in addiriou by aa-optaiKC for a Urahman, comiiie.st for a 
Ksiiatriya, Kuiii for a Vaisya, and a Sudra, iiudiisivo in the latter in^ttnee of 
wages.” Colebrooke’s Dayabhiiga, 244. Maiiu has a similar description of 
the sources of iiropcrty, showing snilkiently a complex system of society, in 
which such means were rccoiniised : “ there are seven virtuous means of 
acquiring property, iulieritance, ac(inircment, purchase, conquest, lending at 
interest, liushandry or commerce, and acceptance of gifts from the good.” 
X. 115. The Sanscrit term for property is of itself decisive of the cominvhen- 
sive notions attached to it. Swatwa is the abstract of Swa, suum, or own-ship, 
nicaiiing what is jibsolutely and tinqimlilicdly one’s own.— -W. 

' There are no traces in the traditions of the Hindus of their ever having 
hcen a pastoral people, or a nation of imnters. Tlic law that “ the land is his 
by whom it is first cleared,” indicates on tbe contrary an immigrant people, 
entering on the possession of an uncultivated country, and at once setting to 
work to clear and till it. It is a law c-xpressively applicable to the original 
back woodsmen of America.— W. 

a « Suevorum gens cst longe maxinia et bellicosissitna Gcrmanonim om- 
nium. li centum pagos habere dicuntnr. * » * Privati et separati agri 
apud cos nihil cst ; neqne longim anno rcmancre nno in loco, incolendi causa 
licet : neque multum fnuncuio, sed muximam pai tern luctc atquo pecore vivunt, 

YOL. I. P 


HOOK IJ. 

CHAP. V. 
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BOOK ir. In prosecuting tlio advantages wliicli are found to spring' 
CHAP. V. from the newly-invented method of deriving the means of 

subsistence from the ground, experience in time discovers, 

that much obstruction is created by restricting the light ’ 
of ownership to a single year; and that food would be 
provided in greater abundance, if, by a greater permanence, 
men were encouraged to a more careful cultivation. To 
make, however, that belong to one man, which formerly 
belonged to all, is a change, to which men do not easily 
reconcile their minds.* In a thing of so much importance 
as the land, the change is a great revolution. To over- 
come the popular resistance, that ex[>edient which appears 
to have been the most generally successful, is, to vest tlie 
sovereign, as the representative of the society, with that 
liro])crty in the land which belongs to the society ; and 
the sovereign parcels it out to individuals, with all those 
powers of ownership, which arc rcgarded.as most favour- 
able to the extraction from the land of tliose benefits 
which it is calculated to yield. \Yhen a sovereign take^J 
possession of a country by coruiuest, lie naturally appro- 
priates to himself all the benefits which the ideas of Ids 
soldiers permit. 

In many of the rude parts of Africa, the propeHy of 
the land is understood to reside in the sovereign ; it is in 
the shape of a donation fimn him, tliat individuals are 
allowed to cultivate ; and when the son, as is gci^erally 
the case, succeeds to the father, it is only by a prolonga- 
tion of the royal bounty, which, in soma^places at least, is 


piultumque sunt in venationibus.” Csesar. Do Uell. Gal. lib. iv. cap. I 
Among some tribes of negroes on the coast of Africa, each indivicluul must 
obtain the consent of the cliief before he has liberty to ciiltiviite a field, and is 
only protected in its possession till he lias reaped the cro]) for wliich he lies 
toiled. Histoire Gdnerale des Voyages, tom. v. ch. vii. sect. 5. ** Neque qiiis- 
quam agri inodum certum, aut fines proprios liahet; sed magistrutus ac prin- 
eipes, in annos singulos, gentibiis cognationibu.squc liominum qui una eoienmt 
quantum ct quo loco visum est agri attribuunt ; atque anno post, alio transire 
cogunt.’’ Cwsar. De Uello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. 20. 

lligidi Getas, 

Immetata quibus jiigera liberas 
Fruges et Cererem feriiiit, 

Ncc cultura placet longior annua ; 

Defunctunuiue lalioribus 

ACquali recrcat sortc vicarius.--IIor. lib. iii. Od. 24. 

* Yet this is evidently the familiar principle of the Hindu law, the land is liis 
who clears it, not for a year, or for any gi /cn time, but for ever ; there is no 
liraitation.— W. 
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not obtained without a formal solicitation.' It is known, 
that in Egypt the king was the solo proprietor of the 
land; and one-fifth of the produce appears to have been 
yielded to him as a revenue or rent.^ Throughout the 
Ottoman dominions, the Sultan claims to himself the solo 
property in land.^ The same has undoubtedly been tho 
situation of Persia, both in ancient and modern times.' 
“ It is established,” says the late intelligent Governor of 
Java, “from every source of in(iuiry, that the sovereign in 
Java is the lord of the soil.”* And when the fact is estab- 
lished in regard to Java, it is established with regard to 
all that part of the eastern islands, which in point of 
manners and civilization resembled Java. It is not dis- 

‘ Ilistoirc Gendralcdcs Voyages, tom. iv.ch. xiii.p. 203. Modern Universal 
History, vol. xvii. p. 322. I am induced to transcrilic the following passa.,\! 
from Mr. Park ; “ Concerning property in the soil ; it a]>pearL‘d tome that tho 
lands and native woods were coTisidcrcd as Ijelouging to t!ie king, or (wlicro 
tlie government was n6t monarchical) to tne state. Wlien any individual of 
Irco condition had tho means of cultivating moro land tlian he actually ia»s- 
sessed, he aijplicd to the chief man of the district, who allowed him an exten- 
sion of territory, on eomlition of forfeiture, if the lands were not hrought into 
cultivation by a given period. The condithm being fulfilled, the soil liccaui", 
vested in the possessor; and, for anght that appeared to me, descended to lii? 
Heirs.” Travels in Africa, p. 2(50, 201. 

“ All the land is said to belong to the king ; but if a man chooses to clear a 
sp'^t and erect a town, lie may ; the laml is free for any of the people. If a 
stranger, indeed, that is, an Knro|)ean, should wish to settle among tliem, ho 
must make a jirescnt of goods to the king.” Correspondence of dolm Kizell, on 
tlic state of the people on the river SherbrojAji’iendix to the Sixth Ueport of tho 
African Institution, p. 133. 

^ Ilerodot. lib, ii. cap. eijj^ says, tliat Sesostris, as he was told by tho 
priests, divided all the land of Kgypt among tlic people, and thence raised his 
revenues, imposing an annual tribute on eaeli portion ; xat a7ro tovtov ra? 
TTpOToSov? 7roi7}<raff0ai, PTriT^favTa arTO(f>opriP cTrirtAtiV Kar tctavTOe. See toe, 
Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1 135. Diod. Sic. lib. i. sect. 2, cap. xxiv. 

\'olney’s Traveds in Syria and Kgyjit, vol. ii. p. 402, ot passim. Do 
rUgypte, par le GJnih’ul Hcyiiier, p. 66, .51. 

' f or information on this point, sec Ilerodot. lib. iii. ; lib. iv. cap. xlii. ; Sir 
Willium C)ii.scley’s Translation of iibn Haukal, an Arabian geographer, w bo 
lived in tho tenth century, p. 137 ; Institutes of Timur; Ayeen Akbery; 
Chardin’s Travels. 

* Gov. Uaihes’ Minute on Java, p. 6; also, p. 79, 108. The distribution of 
the land among tlie reruvian.s was us follows: One-third part of it was dedi- 
cated to, and cultivated for, the gods ; that is, the priests. Another third ])art 
the Inca reserved for himself, for the m.iintcnancc of his court and ofhi.s 
armies. The remaining third he distributed to the peojde, assigning an esta- 
blished portion to e:ich family. “ Jliit no particular man,” (says Acosta, Nat. 
and Mor. Hist, of the Indies, book VI. ch. xv.), “ possessed .my thing proi»cr 
to liimself of this third portion, neither did the Indians ever possess any, if it 
wore not by special grace from the Inca.” Garcilasso de la Vega tells ns Gwirt 
I. book V. ch. i.), that it was only when there w,%s more land than sufficed for 
tho people, that tho Inca and tho Sun received their full thirds ; when tliat 
was not the case, these portions were diminished to augment to the proper 
proportion that of the people. See too Carli, Lettres siir rAmeraiue, let. xv, 
lor great services land was given in full property; Acosta, book VI. ch. 
xviii. ; and tliis Is another remarkable coincidence with what existed in 
Hindustan. 


BOOK II. 

CHAP. y. 
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BOOK 11. puted that in China the whole property of the soil is 
cHAp.v. vested in the Emiwor.^ By the laws of the Welsh, in 
- — " " the ninth century, all the land of the kingdom was de- 
clared to belong to the king;^ xtnd we may safely, says 
Mr. Turner, believe, that the same law prevailed while 
the Britons occupied the whole island.^ 

" To those who contemplate the prevalence of this institu- 
tion, among nations contiguous to the Hindus, and resembling 
them ill the state of civilisation, it cannot appear surprising, 
that among them, too, the sovereign was the lord of the 
soil. The fact is, indeed, very forcibly implied, in many 
of the ancient laws and institutions. “Of old hoards,” 
says one of the ordinances of Menu, ‘-and precious mine- 
rals in the earth, the king is entitled to lialf by reason ot 
his general protection,' and because he is the superior lord 


1 (Irosicr, Dose, rtc la Chine ; Init Mr. Barrow’s testimony is tlic most 
direct and satislactory. “ 'I'lic emperor,” says he, “ is considered as the sole 
])roprietary of the soil, hut the tenant is never turned out of i)ossessioii as long 
as he continues to pay ins rent, which is culculatcd ul about one-tenth of what 
his farm is capable of yieldin'; ; and though the holder of lands can only he 
considered as a tenant at Mill, yet it is his own fault if he should he dispos- 
sc,s.scd.” Barrow's (’Jiinu, ]». .31)7, 

Leges Wallicw, Hoel. cap. 337. 

3 Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. cliap. iii.—M. 

The greater part of the text and of the notes here is wholly irrelevant. The 
illustrations drawn from Mohaiinnedan iiractice, supposing tliein to he correct, 
have nothing to do with the laws and rights of the Hindus. They are not, how- 
ever, c\en accurate; and Mr. Mill’s guides liave misled liiin, According to 
Hie MohamincdiUi luiv a conquered country is, at the moment of its suhjiura- 
tion, at tlie disposal of the conqueror ; lie may thencitlier i)arlili(m it amoiigM 
his followers, or allow the inhabitants to retain it on ])aymtut of a fixed ]i(a'- 
tion of the produce. In either ease he relinquishes the right of the soil acipiircd 
by conquest, and no other is admitted. Siicli wa»4lie state of things in Hin- 
dustan . Gallow’ay on the Constitution of India, p. 31 . 

With regard to the right of the Hindu Baja, it is by no means analogous to 
tliose of the rulers of Kgyiil, or of Turkey, or of AfriciT, supposing them to he 
accurately Mated in the text ; and the texts whicli Jiave been conceived to 
■wamnt such an inference arc wrongly interpreted or understood. He is not 
lord of the “ soil,” he is lord of the earth, of the wdinle earth or kingdom, not ol 
any parcel or allotment of it ; he may luinish u cultivator for neglect, in order 
to protect his acknowledged share of the ero]) ; and when lie gives aw ay lands 
and villages, he gives aw'ay his .share of the revenue. Ko donee would ever 
think of following uj) sucli a donation by actual t)ceui>ancy, lie would lie re- 
sisted if lie did. 'J’lie truth is, that the rights of tlie king are a theory, an ah- 
straetion ; poetically and politically speaking, he is the lord, the master, the 
protector of the earth (Prithvi iiati, Bhuiiiiswara, Blniinipa), just as lie is the 
lord, the master, the protector of men (Narapati, Nar^sAvara, Nripa). Such is 
the ])urj)ort of the coinimm title of a king ; but he is no more the actual pro- 
prietor of the soil than he is of his subjects ; they need not his permission to 
buy it or to sell it, or to give it aAvay, and w'ould he very mueli surprised and 
aggrieved if the king or his officers were to buy or sell or give away the 
ground Avhicli they cultivated. In a subsequent page, the author is forced to, 
admit, that all which is valuable in the soil, after the deduction of what is due 
to the sovereign, belongs of incontestable right to the Indian husbaiuhuau. 
p. 224.--W. 
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■of the soil.”’ The king, as proprietor, and as fully entitled BOOK 11. 
to an equitable return for the land which he has let, is chap. y. 
enq)owered to punish the cultivator for bad cultivation. — 

“ If land be injured, by the fault of the farmer himself, as 
if he fails to sow it in due time, he shall be lined ten times 
as much as the king’s share of the crop, that might other- 
wise have been raised ; but only five times as much, if it 
was the fault of his servants without his knowledge.”'-* 

Among other ancient memorials of Hindu institutions and 
manners, are certain inscriptions engiuved on durable 
materials. Some of them are records of grants of land, 
commonly to favourite Brahmens ; and they afford strong 
indication of the proprietary lights of the sovereign. The 
sovereign gives away villages and lands, not empty, but 
already occupied by cultivators, and paying reiit.^* It 
a[) pears from an ordinance of Yagyawalcya, one of the 
most sacred of the law sages, that tlie kings alienated their 
hijuls within their dominions, in the same manner, and by 
the same title, as they alienated any portion of their reve- 
nues.* On this point, it is of material importance to 

I r.vws of Menu, i‘li. viii. 30. ‘I have liere suhslituted the supreme for 
the Nvonl paramount^ usodby Sir William Jones, which has no me.'iuin}^ but as 
it relates to the feudal institutions of Kurope, and is calculated to convey an 
erroTiouns idea. 

^ Laws of .Weiiii, cli. viii. 213. 

See a royal j;r«nt of Ifind, enf(rnvcd on a copper plate, l>earin^^ date 
twenty-ihree years before (Jirist ; and discovered anioii^ the riiijis at Mon- 
ftuir, translated by ^Ir. Wilkins, Asiat. Researches, i. 123. “ Be it known/' 
says the inscription (p. 12i5), “ that I h.avc j^iven the above-mentioned town of 
iiesceka, whose limits include the fields where the cattle Rraze, above and 
below the surlace, with all the lands Ijelonsiiif; to it, tO),^cthcr with all the 
M.m(;o and Alodhoo trees ; all its waiters, dnd all tlieir banks and verdure ; all 
its reuts, all its tolls and tines for crimes, and rewards for eatchinij: thieves. 

Ji) it there shall he no molestation, no passage for troops,” &c. It is here 
remarkable that the sovereign, as well as the proprietary, rights are given 
away ; so indissoluhly were these united in the minds and institutions of the 
Jliiidus. Ill the same manner in another grant of land found at Tanna, and 
bearing date An. Christi, lOlH, the land is given away witli its herbage, 
wood, and waiter, and with power of punishing for the ten crimes.” Asiat. 

Researches, i. 304. 

^ I.et a king, havituj given land, or assigned revenue, cause his gift to be writ- 
ten for tlie information of good princes, who will succeed him, either on pre- 
pared cloth, or on a plate of copper, sealed above with his signet; having 
described his ancestors and himself, the dimensions or (iii.antity of the gift, with 
its metes and bounds, if it be land, and set his own liaiul to it, and specified 
the time, let him render his donation firm." See the original, and the trans- 
lation of Sir Wm. Jones, Asiat. Res. iii. 60. 

The Digest of Hindu Law, translated by Colebrooke (i. 460), declares, “By 
conquest, the earth became the property of tlie holy Parasu Rama, by gift, the 
property of the sage Casyapa; and, committed by him to Cshatriyas, for the 
sake of protection, became their protective property successively held by 
powerful con(iUf.rors, and not by subjects, cultivating the soli.’* It further 
appears, from the same passage, that by agreement ^^itb the sovereign, and 
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BOOK II. remark, that, up to the time ^Yhen the interests of the 
CHAP. V. Company’s servants led them to raise a controversy about 

the rights of the Zemindars, every European visitor, ^vithout 

one exception that I have found, agrees in the opinion, that 
the sovereign was the owner of the soil.^ 


not otherwise, .'i tenure of more than one year may be reqjiire<l ; but without 
sucli agreement, the cultivator mi^;ht he turned away at tlie end of every year, 
if a larger rent was offered by any other. It was highly necessary to quote 
this i-assago, though it is affirmed by Col. Wilks, to be a law manufactured by 
the complaisant Hrahmens avIio made the Digest, on puqiose to suit the opi- 
nions of the ruling power, at that time in love with the Zemindarry system. 
Col. Wilks affirms, that there is nothing whatsoever which the IJrahmens can- 
not make to be law', on a similar oocusioo. And it is at least certain, that part 
of what tlicy give as law has been proved to be at variance with all that appears 
citlier of their present or ancient institutions. 

“ That there were no hereditary estates in India ; for that all the land be- 
longed to the king, wiffeli he ilisposetl of at ideasure.” I’ersian aiitliority, 
quoted by Stewart, Ili.st. of liengal, p. 132. 

* It is proper to adduce the more remark.able instances. The ancient 
Greeks who visited India cxiu'cssly inff.im u*:, that the kings w’crc th.e sole 
piopri(‘tors of the .soil, Jind that a fourth part of tlie produce w'lis actually jaild 
thejii in kind as the rent or tribute. Strabo, hb. xv. p. 1030. Died. Sic, lib. 
ii. p. f)3. 

“ Diodorms, Strabo, tlic voyagers and travellers of later times, without 
any exception that has fallen within the seoi)e of my limited readitig, the 
authors of the Lettres Kdillantcs, and the Knropcan travellers wlio visited the 
court of Aururigzebe in the latter part of the .seventeenth century, Bernier, 
Thevenot, Chardin, Tavernur, and, I beliew, Manouehi, are unanimous in 
denying the existence of private landed property in India.” Wilks, Hist. 
Sketches, p. lU. 

“ In revenue, tltc Emperor doubtless exceeds either Turk or Persian, or any 
ra.stcrn prince; the sums 1 dare not name, but the reason. All the land is 
liM, no man has a foot.” Sir T. Hoc to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Churchill, 
i. 803. 

“ Toutes lc.s lerres du royaume,” says Bernier, “cstant en propio an rol,” 
&c. Suite dc Mem. sur 1 Knip. du (Jrand Mogul, t. ii. p. 10. See, also, p. 
150, 174, 178; at p. 180, he makes tlie following remark; “Ces trois dtats, 
Turkic, Persic, et TJIindoustan, eoinmc lls out tons 7li?td cc Mien et ce Tien, a 
regard des fonds de terre et de la propriety des possessions, qui cst le foude- 
ment de tout ee qu’il y a dc bean et de bon dan.s le juoigle, ne peuvent qu’il.'i 
lie se resemblent de bien Mdiitesquieii seems to have been fully aware 

of this important fact, — “ Lcs lois de.s Indes, qui donnenl les terres uux prims, 
Q.i 6tenl aux par tkulkrsV esprit depropruV'f angmentent Ics maiivais eff'ets du 
climat, e’est k dire, la parcsse natnreile.” Esp. des Loix, liv. xiv. cli. 0. 

“All the lands ill India are eoii.s.dcred as the property of the king, e.vccpt 
some hereditary districts possessed by Hindoo princes.” Dow’s lliiidostun, 
preface, p. xiii. 

“All the lands in the kingdom,” says Mr. Ormc (Fragments, p. 403) “ be- 
long to the king ; therefore all the lands in the iirovmces are subject to tlic 
A’abob. M’ith him, or his reprc.sentatives, farmers agree for the cultivation of 
such an extent, on rc.serving to themselves such a proportion of tlie produce. 
This proportion is settled according to the difficulty or ea.se of raising the grain, 
and seldom exceeds .a tliird.” One-third to the cultivator, and two-tliirds to 
the proprietor, w'ould be accounted a rack-rent in England. Mr. Orme s.sys 
again, (Ibid, p, 414), “ The king, by being projirletor of the lands, sells to Ins 
subjects their subsistence, instead of receiving supidies from them.” Mr. 
Holwell says (Interesting Historical Events, i. 220), “ The rents of the lands 
are tlie property of the emperor.” And again, “ The tenures of the ryots arc 
irrevocable, as long as they pay the rent ; and by the laws of llindostan, they 
must be twelve montlis in arrear before they can be ejected." Ibid. 
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Wlierever the Iliiidus have remained under the influence BOOK IT, 
of their ancient customs and laws, the facts correspond ouap. v. 
with the inference which would be drawn from these laws. ■■ ■ — -*■ 
Under the direction of the Governor-General of Bengal, a 
journey was undertaken, in the year 1766, by Mr. Motte, to 
the diamond-mines in the proviilce of Orissa. In a narra- 
tive of his journey, he gives an account of the distribution 
of the land at Sumbhulpoor, which till that time had 
remained under the native government. Each village being 
rated to the government at a certain quantity of rice, which 
was paid in kind, the land is thus divided among the inha- 
bitants. To every man, as soon as he arrives at the proper 
ago, is granted such a quantity of arable land as is estimated 
to produce 242 J measures of rice, of which he must pay 60| 
measures, or about one-fourth to the rajah or king. Mr. 

Motto adds ; “ The reserved rent of threo^or four villages, 
being one-fourtli the i)roduce of the land, is applied to the 
use of the rajah’s household. The reserved rent of the rest 
is given to his relations or principal servants, who, by these 
means have all the inhabitants dependent on them.”^ Dr. 

Buchanan gives a particular account of the manner in 
which the crop, in those parts of India which are most 
purely Hindu, is divided betw^een the inhabitants and the 
government. In Bengal it is not allowed to bo cut down 

1 A Niin-ativc of a Journey to the Diamond Mines of S\milihiilpoor, In the 
province of Orissa, hy Thomas Motte, Ksq., Asiat. Annual Ue>;ister, i., Miscel- 
laneous Tracts, p.75. Mr. Motte further informs us, lliat every man at Sumb- 
hulpoor is enrolled as a soldier, and is allowed half a measure of rice in the 
day for his subsistence, wliile liis wife cultivates t!ie farm, lie seems to say 
that this subsistence i.s given to him by tlic wife from the produce of the farm. 

-M. 

Siimbhnlporc is a very unfortunate exemplification of the “ ancient *' system 
of the Hindus. Tlio town was founded only two centuries before, by an ad- 
venturer from Upper India. Mr. Motte terms the government strictly feudal ; 
and this explains the reason of every man’s Ixjing a soldier, and the principle 
of the division of tl.e lands, c.'ich man holding in fief a grant of land from his 
liege lord, on condition of military service. It may he doubted if Mr. Motte 
has given us a complete view of the system, or it would have been found that 
tlie military landlords wewe a distinct c l.ass from the people of the country. 

The latter being not Hindus at all, but Goands and Uhcels ; and the former 
alone being Hindus of the military tribe, or Rajputs, adventurers from which 
tribe are known to have settled in various uncultivated parts of Chattesgher, 
precisely on the plan of the German invaders of Britain and Gaul ; the leader 
reserving to himself a portion of the conquered land, and distributing the rest 
Jimongst Ids retainers. Such a system is a very dilferent thing fnun that de- 
lineated by Mann. Under any circumstances, however, it would Imvc been 
niost unreasonable to have had recourse to Siimbliulporc, for an illustration of 
the ancient laws of the lliudus, as it is the capital of a district, the greater 
part of which is inaccesdblc mountain, and impervious thicket, and in which 
most of the inhabitants live in a state little more civilized than that of the 
savages of Australia.— W. 
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BOOK II. till the rent or tax m first paid ; but in those countries to 
CHAP. V. which his journey principally relates, it is the custom, after 

— the grain has been thrashed out in the field, to collect it 

into heaps and then to divide it. A heap generally consists 
of about 110 Winchester bushels, of which he presents the 
following distribution as a specimen of the partition which 
is usually made. For the gods, that is, for the priests at 
their temples, are deducted five .seers, containing about one-, 
third of a Winchester gallon each; for charity, or for tlie 
mendicant Brahmens, an equal quantity ; for the astrologer 
and the Brahmen of the village, one seer each: for the 
barber, the potmakcr, the washerman, and the Vasaradava, 
w’ho is both carpenter and blacksmitli, two seers each ; for 
the measurer, four seers ; for the Adiica, a kind of beadle, 
seven seers ; for the village chief, eight seers, out of which 
he has to furnish the village sacrifices ; and for the accomp- 
tant ton seers. All these i)erquisites are the same, what- 
ever be the size of the heap beyond a measure of about 
twenty-five Winche.ster busliels. When these allowances 
arc withdrawn, the heap is measured ; and for every candaca 
which, it contains, a measure eq\ial to o,l-20th Winchester 
bu.shols, there is again deducted half a seer to the village 
Avatchmen, two and a half seers to the acconiptant, as much 
to the chief of the village ; and the bottom of tlie heap, 
about an incli thick, mixed with tlie cow-dung which in 
order to purify it had been spread on the ground, is given 
to the Nirgunty, or conductor of water. These several 
deductions, on a liea]) of twenty caiidacas, o!P 110 Winchester 
Inishcls, amount to about d] percent, on the^gross produce. 
Of the remainder, 10 per cent, is paid to the collectors of 
the revenue, as their wages or hire ; and the heap is last of 
all divided into halves between the king and the cultivator.^ 

From these facts only one conclusion can be drawn, that 
the property of the .soil resided in the .sovereign ; for if it 
did not reside in him, it will be impossible to show to whom 
it belonged. The cultivatoi's were left a bare compensa- 
tion, often not so much as a hare compensation, for the 

1 Uachanan’s Journey tliroiigh the Mysore, etc., i. 2, 3, K^O, 194, 2G5. “ This 
simple mode nf rating lands for Imlf their yearly produce is derived from the 
remotest antiquity in different parts of Hindustan, and still invariably prevails 
in such countries as were left unsubdued by the Maliomeduns, like Tanj^>rc, 
where the ancient Indian forms of administration are, for the most part, pre- 
served entire.” British India Analyzed, i. 19d. 
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labour and cost of cultivation ; ’they got the benefit of BOOK IT. 
their labour: all the benefit of the land went to the king.^ chap, v. 

i Upon the state of facts, in those places where the present " 
practices of the Hindus have not been forced into a discon- 
formity with their ancient institutions, the fullest light has 
l)een thrown, by those servants of the Company who made 
the inquiries requisite for the introduction of a regular 
system of finance into the extensive regions in the south of 
India added to the British dominions during tlie adminis- 
trations of the Marcpiisses Cornwallis and W cllesley. Place, 

Munro, Thackeray, Hodgson, were happily men of talents; 
sufficiently enlightened to see things which were before 
tliein with their naked eyes; and not through the mist of 
lilnglish anticipations. From the reports of these nu^rito- 
rious gentlemen, presented to their superiors, tlie Com- 
mittee of the House of (Commons, which inquired into East 
India affiiirs in 1810, have drawn the following as a general 
])icturo : “A village, geographically considered, is a tract of 
country, comprising some liundreds, or thousands, of acres 
of arable and waste laud. Politically viewed, it resembles 
a corporation or township. Its proper cstablisliment of 
officers and servants consists of the following descriptions: 

The Potall) or head iuliabitant,who has the general super- 
intendence of the affairs of the village, settles the disputes 
of the inhabitants, attends to the ])()lice, and performs the 
duty of collecting the revenues within his village: Tlie 
Gurnum^ who keeps the accounts of cultivation, and registers 
every. thing connected with it: The Tallier and Totir, 
the duty of the former appearing to consist in a wider and 
more enlarged sphere of action, in gaining information of 
crimes and offences, and in escorting and protecting persons 
travcdling from one village to another ; the province of the 
latter appearing to he moro immediately confined to the 

* The missionary Duhois, Avith liis sin^ailar opportunities of correct infor- 
malion, says pejviniitorily : “ Creditors can have no hold on iho real estate of 
their dcbtoi*s, because the Hindus have no property in the s(til. Tlie lands 
ATliich they cultivate are the domain of the jirince, who is the sole pruiirictoi*. 

He can resume them at his pleasure, and (five them to another to cultivate. 
r*veu the huts in which they live, built of mud and covered with thatch, arc 
not their own. All belon/'s to the prince ; and if a man, for any reason wliat- 
ever, quits his haWtatioii in the vilUiKC, he can by no means dispose of it to 
another, althou^fh it were constructed by his ow n hands. The only property 
they possess is their few cows and buffaloes; and upon these no creditor is al- 
lowed to lay his hands; because, if deprived of his cattle, lie would be unable 
to cultivate the land, whence an injury would accrue to tlie prince.” Descrip- 
tion, etc., of the People of India, by the Abtd Dubois, p. 4‘Hi. 
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BOOK II. village, consisting, among other duties, in guarding the 
CHAP. V. crops, and assisting in measuring them: The Boundary- 

man^ who preserves the limits of the village, or gives 

evidence respecting them in cases of dispute : The Super- 
intendent of water-courses and tanks^ who distributes the 
water for the purposes of agriculture : The Brahmen, who 
performs the village worship: The Schoolmaster, who is 
seen teaching the children in the villages to read and write 
in the sand: The Calendar Brahmen, or astrologei’, who 
proclaims the lucky, or unpropitioiis periods for sowing 
and thrashing: The Smith and Carpenter, who manufacture 
the implements of agriculture, and build the dwelling of 
the ryot: The Potman or jx)tter: The Washerman: The 
Barber: The Cow-keeper, wlio looks after the cattle : The 
Doctor: The Dancing Girl, who attends at rc\joicings : The 
Musician, and the Poet 

Under this simple form of municipal government, the 
inhabitants of the country have lived, from time immemo- 
rial The boundaries of the villages liavo been seldom 
altered: and though the villages themselves have been 
sometimes injured, and even desolated by war, famine, and 
disease, the same name, the same limits, the same interests 
anti even the same families, have continued for ages. The 
inhabitants give themselves no trouble about the breaking 
up and division of kingdom.s; while the village remains 
entire, they care not to what power it is transferred, or to 
what sovereign it devolves; its internal economy remains 
unchanged ; the Potail is still the head inliabitant, and still 
acts as the petty judge and magistrate, Jind collector or 
renter of the village.”^ 

These villages appear to have been not only a sort of 

* I'ifth Report, Commit. IKK), p. 8'>. See, in “Considerations on tl>c State 
of India,” by A. Fraser Tytlcr, i. IK}, a description of a villuj^e In Bengal, 
Avliich shows that the Indian continent was pervaded by this institution. 

An association of a similar kind existed among the Mexicans. Robertson':} 
America, iii.'i-'S. 

Some curious strokes of resemblance appear in the following particulars of 
the Celtic manners, in the highlands and islands of Scotland. “The pecu- 
liarities which strike the native of a commercial country, proceeded In n great 
measure from the want of money. To tlie servants and dependants, tliat were 
not domestics, were appropriated certain portions of land for their support. 
Macdonald has a piece of ground yet, called the hard’s, or senachie’s field. 

’ When a beef was killed for the house, particular parts were claimed as fees by 
tfic several officers, or workmen. The head belonged to the smith, and the 
ndder of a cow to the piper ; the weaver had likewise his particular part; and 
so many pieces followed the.se prescriptive claims, that the laird’s was at last 
but little.” Johnson’s Hebrides. 
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small republic, but to have enjoyed to a great degree the BOOK II. 
community of goods . Mr. Place, the collector in the jaghire cha r. v. 

district at Madras, informs us, that "Every village considers 

itself a distinct society ; and its general concerns the solo 
object of the inhabitants at large: a practice,” lie adds, 

“which surely redounds as much to the public good as 
theirs ; each having, in some way or other, the assistance of 
the rest; the labours of all yield the rent; they enjoy the 
profit, proportionate to their original interest, and the loss 
falls light. It consists exactly with the principles upon 
which the advantages arc derived from the division of 
labour; one man goes to market, while the rest attend to 
the cultivation and the harvest ; each has his particular 
occupation assigned to him, and insensibly labours for all. 

Another practice very frequently prevails, of each proprietor 
changing his lands every year. It is found in some of the 
richest villages ; and intended, I imagine, to obviate that 
inequality to which a fixed distribution would be liable.”^ 

The state of taxation is described by the same committee, 
in the following terms : " By the custom of the Hindu govern- 
ment, the cultivators were entitled to one half of the paddy 
produce (that is, grain in the husk) depending on the period- 
ical rains. Of the crops from the dry grain lands, watered 
by artificial means, the shave of the cultivator was about two 
thirds. Before the harvest coimncuced, the quantity of the 
crop was ascertained, in the presence of the inhabitants and 
village servants, l)y the survey of i)crsons unconnected with 
the village, who, from habit, were particularly skilful and ex- 
pert in judging of the amount of the produce, and who, in the 
adjustment of this business, were materially aided by a refe- 
rence to the produce of former years, as recorded by the ac- 
coruptants of the villages. The quantity which belonged to 
the government being thus ascertained, it was received in 
kind, or in money.” Of garden produce, of which the culture 
was more difficult, a smaller portion was taken ; because, if 
field culture was taxed as much as it could bear, it seems 
to have been supposed that garden culture, at an equal 
rate of taxation, could not have been carried on. 

"Such,” continue the committee, "were the rights of the 
ryots, according to the ancient usage of the country. In 
consequence, however, of the changes introduced by the 

1 I'ifth Report, ut 8U])ra, p. 72:j. 
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BOOK II. Mohamedan conquest, and the many abuses which later 
CHAP. V. times had established, the share really enjoyed by the ryots 

— was often reduced to a sixth, and but seldom exceeded a 

fifth. The assessments had no bounds but those which 
limited the supposed ability of the husbandman. The 
effects of this unjust system were considerably augmented 
by the custom which had become common with the Zemin- 
dars, of sub-renting their lands to farmers, whom they 
armed with unrestricted powers of collection, and who were 
thus enabled to disregard, wlienever it suited their pur- 
pose, the engagements they entered into with the ryots ; 
besides practising every species of oppression, which an 
unfeeling motive of self-interest could suggest. If they 
agreed with the cultivators at the commencement of tlie 
year, for a rent in money, and the season proved an abun- 
dant one, they then insisted on receiving their dues in kind. 
When they did take their rents in specie, they hardly ever 
foiled to collect a part of them before the harvest-time had 
arrived and the crops were cut ; which reduced the ryots to 
the necessity of borrowing from money-lenders, at a heavy 
interest of 3, 4, and 5 per cent, per month, the sums requisite 
to make good the anticipated payments that were demanded 
of them. If, from calamity or other cause, the ryots were 
the least remiss in the discharge of their rents, the officers 
of tlie renters were instantly (piartered upon them ; and 
these otiicers they were obliged to maintain, until they 
might be recalled on the demand being satisfied. It was 
also a frequent practice with the renters to remove the 
inhabitants from fertile lands, in order to Jiestow them on 
their friends and favourites; and to oblige the ryots to 
assist them, where they liappened to be farmers, in the 
tilling of their lands; and to furnish them gratuitously 
with labourers, bullocks, carts, and straw." ^ 

The two terms, Ryot and Zemindar, introduced into this 
passage, arc of frequent recurrence in the history of India 
and require to be explained. By ryots are always denoted 
the husbandmen ; the immediate cultivators of the ground 
The Persian term Zemindar, introduced by the Mahomeclaii 
conquerors, was in Bengal, and cei’tain other parts of India 
the name of a certain soi-t of middleman, between the cul- 
tivator who raised the crop, and the king, who received the 

J Fifth Report, ut supra, p.81, 82. 
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greater part of the net produce. Into the controversy BOOK II. 
respecting the nature of the interest which the Zemindar chap. v. 

possessed in the land with respect to which he performed 

his function of middleman, I shall not at present enter. 

Another occasion will present itself for the examination of 
that subject. It is here sufficient to say, that in districts 
sometimes of greater, sometimes of less extent, a person, 
under the title of Zemindar, received the share of the 
produce, which was exacted from the ryot; cither by himself, 
or the persons to whom he farmed the receipts ; and paid 
it over to the sovereign, reserving a prescribed portion to 
himself. The Zemindar was thus, whatever else he might 
be, tlie collector of the revenue for the district to which he 
belonged. As the receipt of revenue, in a rude state of 
government, is a business most dear to the governors, the 
Zemindar, in order the better to secure this favourite end, 
was vested with a great share of the powers of government, 
lie was allowed the use of a military force ; the police of 
the district Avas placed in his hands; and he was vested 
with tlie civil branch of judicature. When his district was 
large, ho was a sort of petty prince. In various parts of 
India, liowiner, tlic collection of the revenue had never 
become fixed and hereditary in the hands of au individual, 
and the business was transacted between the immediate 
cultivators, and a man wlio possessed none but the charac- 
teristics of au immediate olficer of government. 

The committee say, that a rate of taxation much more 
severe than that which existed \iudcr the Hindu govern- 
ments was introduced hy the Mohamedan rulers, and amid 
the a])uses of modern times. For this ojnniou tliey have 
no authority whatsoever. It is, therefore, a mere prejudice. 

The rate which they mention goes fiir beyond the scale of 
tlie ancient ordinances : And what reason is there to believe 
that the ancient Hindu governments did not, as the Mo- 
hamedan, levy assessments to the utmost limits of the 
supposed ability of the ryots? In those parts of India 
which Europeans have found still remaining under Hindu 
governments, tlio state of the people is Avorse, if there is 
any difference, than where they have been subject to the 
Mohamedan sway.^ 

1 Tor tliis opinion, the writer “ has no authority whatever.” Tlie contrary 
opinion, formed hy individuals of liisU talent, and ample opportunities of 
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BOOK II. Tho rate cstablislicd in the ancient ordinances has been 
CHAP. V. regarded as evidence of mild taxation, that is, of good go- 

vernment. It only proves that agriculture was in its 

earliest, and most unproductive state ; and though it paid 
little, could not afford to pay any more.' We may assume 
it as a principle, in which there is no room for mistake, 
* that a government constituted and circumstanced as that 
of the Hindus, had only one limit to its exactions, the non- 
existence of any thing further to take.^ Another thing is 
certain, that under any state of cultivation, but the very 
worst, if the whole except a sixth of tho produce of a soil, 
so ricli as that of Hindustan, had been left with the culti- 
vator, he must have had the means of acquiring wealth, 
and of attaining rank and consequence; but these it is well 
ascertained that tho ryots in India never enjoyed.* 
Notwithstanding these proofs that the ownership in the 
land was reserved to the king, this conclusion has been dis- 
puted, in favour, 1st, of the Zemindars, and 2ndly, of tho 
Ryots. The question with regard to tho Zemindars may 
be reserved till that period of the history, when it was agi- 
tated for the sake of practical proceedings on the part of 


observation, is antliority. In the sonth of India , Hindu povcriimcnts lirivc all 
ulon.; been extant, as well as Moliamniednn ; and in tlie contrast between tlic 
two, the oiHcers, whose statements are so comidctcly disregarded, speah not 
from rc])ort, but from personal knowledge, 'i’o Miy of tlieir deliberate afflr- 
inalion, therefore, it is mere prejudice, without hein^^ able to produce any 
inoof to tli.at effect, is an irrational rejection of unexceptionable testimony, of 
^^•hich Mr. would not have been guilty, had not his own prejudices been 
too .stiong for Jiis judgment.— W. 

' Jjy the same rule, tlie Turkish covernment would he ranked as excellent. 
It takes little ; but the reason is, there is nothing more which it can take. 
'I lie ancient assesMuent on the cultivator in I’ersia was onjj^tenth ; hut in tlie 
clays of the Indian Emperor Akbar, he was, hy pne means or other, made to 
pay more than a half. Ayeen Akbery, Ed. in 4to. p. 348. 

2 Why this principle should be taken for granted, does not appear ; the con- 
tniry iiiterciice is the more probable one. 'i'he manners of the Rajas were 
simple : tliey kept up no cxjien.sive state. They were subject to fixed bin's, 
controlled by Uraliinanical influence, military independence, and popular 
opinion. There is no reason to believe that they ever levied to tlie uttermost. 
-W. 

The population in India, through so many ages, inu.st have been kept 
down by excess of exaction. Even in tlie richest parts of India, one-half of 
the soil has never been under cultivation.— M. 

This is a bold assertion. What proof is tlierc that in the richest parts of 
India, one-half of tlie soil has vever been cultivated? It is not true of the 
present day, that half the riclicst parts of Hengal are not in cultivation ; and 
there is reason to believe, that in former limes, much of the country was ex- 
ceedingly populous. Greek writers talk of a thousand cities in the Punjdb 
alone ; and remains of towns and vestiges of habitations are found in many 
part.s of India, now covered with jungle. There is no reason to believe that 
the population in India was always depressed, or that it was kept down by 
excess of exaction.— W. 
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the government. The question with regard to the Ryots BOOK 11. 
belongs peculiarly to this part of the work. chap. v. 

The circumstances, which appear to have misled the in- 

tclligent Europeans who have misinterpreted this part of 
the Hindu institutions, are two ; first, the tenure of the 
ryot or husbandman; and secondly, the humane and 
honourable anxiety, lest the interests and the happiness 
of tlio most numerous class of the population should be 
sacrificed, if the sovereign were acknowledged as owner of 
the soil. 

Rut, if this acknowledgment were ever so complete, it 
is inconsistent neither with the tenure which is claimed 
in favour of the ryots, nor with the means of their pros- 
perity and happiness. And if it were, the acknowledgment 
of its previous existence would bo no bar to a preferable 
arrangement; since the sovereign can have a right to 
nothing which is injurious to his people. 

Ill a situation in which the revenue of the sovereign 
was increased in proportion to the number of cultivators, 
and in which a great proportion of the land continued voiil 
of cultivators, there would be a competition, not of culti- 
vators for the land, but of the land for cultivators. If a 
ryot cultivated a piece of ground, and punctually paid his 
assessment, the sovereign would bo far from any wish to 
remove him, because it would be difficult to supply his 
place. If the ryot sold the ground to another ryot, or left 
it to a successor, that is, put another in his place wdio 
would fultil the wishes of the sovereign, he, whose semree 
of fear was the want of a cultivator, had still cause for 
satisfaction; and seldom, if ever, interfered. 

By custom, the possession of the ryot became, in this 
maimer, a permanent possession ; whence he was not re- 
moved except when he failed to pay his assessment or 
rent ; a possession which he could sell during his life ; or 
leave by inheritance when ho died. As far as rights can 
be established by prescription, these rights were esta- 
blished in India in favour of the ryots. And no violation 
of property is more flagrant than that by which the 
tenure of the ryot is annulled. 

But, according even to European ideas, a right to culti; 
vate the land under these, and still greater advantages, is 
not understood to transfer the ownership of the land. 
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BOOK II. The great estates in Ireland, for example, let under leases 
CHAP. V. perpetually renewable, are vendible and inheritable by the 
— leaseholders, without affecting the ownership of their lords ; 
subject, moreover, to a very important restriction, v^rom 
which the sovereigns in India were free;' the lords of such 
elates cannot raise their rents at pleasure ; the sovereigns 
in India enjoyed this privilege, and abused it to excess. 
Tlie sovereigns in India had not only the ownership, but 
all the benefit of the land; the ryots had merely the pri- 
vilege of employing their labour always upon the same 
soil, and of transferring that privilege to some other per- 
son ; the sovereign claimed a right to as much of the pro- 
duce as he pleased, and seldom left to the ryots more 
than a very scanty reward for their labour. 

That ownership in the land justified this extent of exac- 
tion, or implies a valid title to any power at variance with 
the interests of the ryots, is an erroneous inference. With- 
out violating its obligations to the people, a government 
cannot spend any sum, beyond what is strictly necessary 
for the performance of the services, which it is destined to 
render: and it is justified in taking even this sum exclu- 
sively from the cultivators of the land, only if that is the 
mode in which all the qualities desirable in a financial 
system are the most completely realized. 

Those who contend for the privileges of the ryots would 
no doubt observe, that in this mode of interpretation, we 
reduce the ownership of tlie sovereign to an empt;'" name ; 
and that to the admission of it, thus understood, they sec 
nothing to object. The controversy is then at a close. 
Tiie oAvnership of the sovereign in the tK)il, Avherever it 
exists, is, by tlie principles which constitute the very foun- 
dation of government, reduced to the limits above described. 
And it is no less certain, that all wliich is valuable in the 
soil, after the deduction of what is diie to the sovereign 
belongs of incontestable right to the Indian husbandman.' 

^ It is remarkable, that the king’s tenant.s in ancient demesne were, in 
England, i)eriietual, on the same condition as the ryots in India. A gleba 
amoveri non j)Oteriiit, quamdiu solvere possuiit debitas peiisiones. Ilracton, 
lib. i. cap. ii. 

2 Tlie following quotations will show liow completely these deductions ac- 
cord with the facts which the late perfect investigation lias elicited, ilr. 
•Thackeray, in his general report, remarks, “All this jieninsula, except, per- , 
haps, only Canara, Malabar, and a few other provinces, has exhibited, from 
time immemorial, but one sy.stcm of land-revcniic. The land has been 
considered the property of the Circar [government], and of the ryots.” Tlic 
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The Hindu mode of raising the revenue of the state, 'BOOK II. 
wholly, or almost wholly, by taking as much as necessary cuakv, 


interest In the soil has been divided between these two ; Imt the ryots have pos- 
sessed little more interest than tlnit of being hereditary tenants. If any per- 
sona liave a claim to participate witli government in the property of tlie soil, 
it is tlie ryots.” (Fifth Tleport, nt supra, p. 992.) Thete ideas, and even the 
very words, have been adn])ted in the Keport ot the hoard of Kevemie. Ibid, 
p, 898. “Lands,” says Mr. ri.ice, “cannot be alienated without a written 
instrument ; liccausc i»oth tlie sovereign and the snlyect have u nmtiuil pro- 
perty in them. Each, however, may alienate his own, and the other is not 
affected. The sovereign may part with his interest in them ; but the usufruc- 
tuary right remains with the sniiject. And all tliat the latter can sell, mort- 
gage, or give away, is the enjoyment of the profit, after paying wliat is due to 
the sovereign.” (Ihid. p. 718.) Mr. Harris, in his report on Tanjove, informs 
ns, “ A ineerassadar (ryot) discloses of his station in any mamicr he pleases, 
lie disposes of it, too, and quits, without being bound to give, to any one, notice 
of his transfer and departure. Like him, his successor siiiierintends its culli- 
vatioTi, and pays its revenue. Oovernment knOAV notliing of his relinquish- 
ment} and if they knew of it, they would not cure about it here, as iu Eurojie. 
The proprietorship of the land belongs to government or the landlord ; and ho 
who is intrusted with the duty of making it producti'O, lives upon it ami « nlti- 
vates it, so long as )io ]iays il.s revenue, and no longer. But iliis ooeupuimn of 
it, while the superior is satistied, h.is been converteil by the ineyr.issad.i.- into 
a right. Tliey have made the right a property ; and they retain, sell, lend, 
give, or mortgage, according to their inelin.r.ioii, the whole or any part of it.” 
(Ibid. 829.) Fven >tr, Hodgson, who is an advocate for raising the revenue 
through tlie instrumentality of Zemindars, affirms the rights of tlic cultivators 
to be ineoiitcstablc, “ I make,” says he, “ the following inductions : l.st. that 
tile cultivators have a right, everywhere, to pay a tixcil tax for the land they 
occu])y ; 2iidly. that they have the right, universally, to occupy this land, so 
long as they pay the standard rent ; 3rdly. that they have the riglit to sell or 
transfer, by deed, gift, or otlierwise, tlie hnnl they occupy, subject always to 
the condition of paying the standard rent; 4lliiy. that they exercise tlie riphi, 
stated in the third position, 'vherever tlie standard rent has not been increased, 
so as to absorb all the profit on cultivation, or arable land is sutlieiently scarce 
to be of value iu the acapiisition.” (Ibid. 970.) 

If the writer means, by saying that the cultivator had aright to pay no more 
than a fixed rent, tlirtt it would have been right or good to pay only in that 
manner, I maiiitaiii the same doctrine ; but if he means that tho eiiUivatcu* 
ever enjoiied this right, the proposition is far from true. In every otlier respect 
I assent to tlie y)rop()sitions of Mr. Hodgson. I also agree with liiin wlien he 
says ; “ Frovided the property in yirivatc estates, that is, the standard rent, 
and no mure, l>o paid by these owners of yirivate estates, I hold it to he a mat- 
ter of very secondary importanee to them, wli'-tlicr the rent is demanded of 
them by tlie ancient rajahs or polygars, the officers of Byjnnggiir or Bednore 
govc'rnment, the rajah coorg, the telisildars of tlio Company, or tiic (to be 
created) zemindars of the ('omjiany.” (Ibid. 9.sn.) The collector of Tanjoro 
also thinks it not wortii inquiring what ownersliip the sovereign has, provided 
tlie usufruct of the ryot is well defined and secured. (Ib. 831 .) See Hodgson 
again to tlie same clfect. (lb. p. 92(;.) We .iro informed by Mr. Park, tliat 
iu Africa, wlien a permission to cultivate a spot of gi’ouml has been granted iiy 
the sovereign, it is not resumed, wliile the revenue or rent is paid. (Travels, 
p. 261.) In China, Mr. Barrow assures us, that tlie cultivator, though in 
reality a tenant at will, is never dispossessed, but when he fails to discharge 
tlie stated engagements. “ So accustomed,’* he adds, “ are the Chinese to 
consider tlic estate as their own, wliile tliey continuo to pay the rent, that a 
Portuguese in Macao had nearly lost his life for endeavouring to raise the rent 
upon his Chinese tenants. (Travels in Cliimi, p. 397.) Dr. Buclianun says, 
“ The ryots or farmers have no property in tlie ground; but it is not usual to 
turn any man away, so long, as lie pays the customary rent. Even in tlio 
reign of TIppoo, such an act would have been looked upon as an astonishing 
grievance.” (Journey througli Mysore, &c., 1. 124.) “ The genius and ten- 
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of the rent of the land, while it is the obvious expedient 
which first presents itself to the rudest minds, has no in- 
considerable recommendation from science itself. Previous 
to allotment, the productive powers of the soil are the joint 
property of the community; and hence are a fund pecu- 
liarly, adapted to the joint or common purposes and de- 
mands. If the whole of what is strictly rent were taken 
away, the application of labour and capital to the land 
would resemble the application of labour and capital to 
wood or iron; and the same principles, in both cases, 
would detennine their reward. 

But as the expense required for the services of govern- 
ment exceeds not a very small portion of the rent of the 
land, unless where the quantity was very minute, the 
greatest possible benefit is derived from the productive 
powers of the soil, when it is the property of individuals. 
The benefits of the soil have, accordingly, over the greater 
part of the globe, been employed, first, to supply in whole, 
or for the greater part, the necessities of government, next 
to enrich the individual occupant. The most remarkable 
exception to this rule is in modern Europe, After the 
conquests of the Gothic nations, the land was thrown in 
great portions into the hands of the leading men: and 
they had power to make the taxes fall where they chose; 
they took care accordingly that they should fall any whwe 
rather than upon the land; that is, upon any body mther 
than themselves. Further, as their influence over the 
sovereign made him glad to share with them what he de- 
rived from the taxes, they not only threw the burden off 
their own shoulders, but taxed, as tiiey Khve continued to 
do, and sometimes in a progressive ratio, to the present 
hour, the rest of the community for their benefit. 


dency of all Hindu Institutions is, to render offices, as well as property, heredi- 
tary.” (Wilks’s Hist, Sketches, p. 231.) “ The king is the general heir of all 
his subjects ; hut when there are children to inherit, they arc seldom deprived 
of their father’s estate.’* (Dow’s Hindostan, pref. p. xiii.) II xwpa t>j« 
roAccos* aAA’ ovficv 17TTOV nav KtKTrjfiiViav tKaoTOi Kvpios eari mv cavTOV. 
(Dio Chrysostom. Orat. 31.inRhodiac.) Anqnetil Duperron was the first of 
the Europeans who maintained that the ownership of the land was vested In 
the ryots. He has written a discourse uiwn the subject, in his work entitled, 
Jiecherches Hiitoriqm et Gdograpbiques sur tJnde, Ho proves what is now 
acknowledged, that a man might dispose of his farm, and^was seldom turned 
out of it, while he continued to pay his taxes or rent. There is a learned and 
able chapter, in support of the same opinion in “ Historical Sketches of the 
South of India, by Col. Wilks.” 
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The objections to the Hindu system of providing for 
the expenses of government, arise rather from the mode, 
than the essence. 

By aiming at the receipt of a prescribed portion of the 
crop of each year; and with a very imperfect distinction 
of the lands of different powers, the Hindus incurred 
most of the evils which a bad method of raising a tax is 
liable to produce. They rendered the amount of the tax 
always uncertain, and its pressure very unequal; they 
rendered necessary a perfect host of tax-gatherers; and 
opened a boundless inlet to partiality and oppression 
on the one hand ; to fraud and mendacity on the other. 
A tax consisting of any portion of the gross produce of 
the soil, raises the price of that i)roduce ; because the tax 
raised from the poorest of the cultivated land must be re- 
turned, along with the expense of cultivation, in the 
exchangeable value of its produce. In this manner a tax 
is levied upon the consumers of corn, which surpasses the 
sum paid to the government, and enriches the owners of 
t^e best land at the expense of the community.' 

An expensive mode of raising the taxes is a natural 
effect of a rude state of society. We are informed by 
Sully, that the receipt into the French exchequer, in the 
year 1598, was only thirteen millions of French money ; 
while the sum, dragged out of the pockets of the people, 
was 150 millions. “The thing appeared incredible,” says 
the statesman ; “but by the due degi'co of labour, I made 
the truth of it certain.” = The proportion was doubtless 
greater in Hindustan.^ 

Receiving the taxes in kind was a practice which ensured 
a prodigious expense, and a waste by which nobody gained. 
Scarcely any other mode seems to have been known to the 
Hindus in the time of their ancient institutions ; and to a 
great degree it continued down to the latest period of their 
history.* How rude and inconvenient soever this practice 

' Sec a Dissertation on the Principles of Taxation, the most profound, hy 
far, which has yet been given to the world, by David Ricardo, Es(i., in his 
work “ On the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation.” 

* M4m. du Sully, liv. xx. 

^ It was doubtless much less, the amount was adjusted between tlie 
members of the village communities and tlie superintendent of the district; 
and the host of collectors never existed, except in the author's imagina'* 
tlon.— W. 

* Among the Mexicans, says Dr. Robertson, “ Taxes were laid upon land, 
upon the acquisitions of industry, and upon commodities of every kind ex* 
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BOOK 11. must be regarded ; we find several nations who make a con- 
OHAP.v. siderable figure in the history of the world, who have not 

— in this respect advanced beyond the Hindus. It may not 

surprise any one, that taxes were raised in kind in the 
ancient empire of Mexico.' The greater part, though not 
the whole, were raised in the same manner, in Persia, even 
in the time of Darius Hystaspes and the mixture at 
least, whatever the proportion, continues to the present 
day.* The whole revenue of China, with the exception of 
some trifling articles, is paid in Idnd.^ / 


CHAPTER VI 
llcligion. 

I T is difiicult to determine whether the constitution of 
the government and tlio provisions of law, or Religion, 
have, among the Hindus, the greatest influence upon the 


posed to sale in the public markets. These duties ^\crc considerable, but not 
arbitraiy or unequal. They were impose*! according? to established rulg,s, 
and each knew wliat share of the conniion burden ho hud to bear,” History 
of Ameiica, iii. ‘225, 229. The i)olitical descri])tions of this admired historian 
are, commonly, by tar too gcmeral, and thence vague. We oauuot siippoFC 
that the .Mexicans were more skilled in the policy of taxation than the 
Hindus. 

I “ As the use of money was unknown,” says RohertsoTi, ^Ibid. p. 296,) “ all 
the taxes u'ere paid in kind, and thus not only the natTiral i»roductions of all 
the different provinces in the em])irc, hut every species of manufacture, and 
every work ofingennity ami art, were collected in tlie public storehouses.” It 
is wortliy of remark, that the same mode of heving liandicrafts and labourers 
was adopted in Mexico as in Hindustan ; “ People of inferior condition (Ibid.), 
neitlior possessing land nor engaged in commerce, were bound to the per- 
formances of various services. Jly tlieir stated labour the crown lands were 
cultivated, public works were carried on, and the ^rious houses which be- 
longed to the emperor w'cre built and kept in repair. 

‘2 it is a*markablc that, in Persia, the use even of coined money was un- 
known! till the time of Darius Hystaspes. The portion oUribute that was paid 
ill gold and silver, was received by w^eight. Hevodot. lib. iv. cap. clxvi. 
Major Rennel, not aware that this was only a portion, and a small portion, of 
the Persian taxes, is exceedingly puzzled to account for the diminutive amount 
of tile Persian revenues, and at last concludes that " the value of money w’as 
ivcredihlij greater at that time than at present.” Ronnel’s Geography of He- 
rodotus, p. 316. 

3 Elm Haukal, translated by Sir William Oiiseley, p. 13G. Chardin's 
Travels in Persia. 

Abb^ Grosier, p. 76 ; Barrow’s China, p. 499. Mr. Barrow informs us 
that a vast number of the vessels on the canals and rivers are employed in 
conveying the taxes to the capital. Ibid. p. .508, In those countries on the 
Euxitie Sea, whicli early attained so high a state of civilization, as to have a 
large export trade in grain, even the custom-house duties, or the taxes on 
export and import, were levied in kind. We are infortned by Demosthenes, 
Orat. adv. Leptinem, that Lcucon, king of Bosphorus, from which Athens de- 
rived her principal supplies, levied a duty of one thirtieth in kind upon all the 
corn shipped in his ports. 
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lives of individuals, and the operations of society. Beside BOOK II. 
the causes which usually give superstition a powerful sway chap. vi. 
in ignorant and credulous ages, the order of priests obtained — — 
a greater authority in India than in any other region of 
the globe ; and this again they employed with astonishing 
success in multiplying and corroborating the ideas on 
which their power and consequence depended. Every 
thing in Hindustan was transacted by the Deity. The 
laws were promulgated, the people were classified, the 
government was established, by the Divine Being. The 
astonishing exploits of the .Divinity were endless in that 
sacred land. For every stage of life from the cradle to 
the grave; for every hour of the day: for every func- 
tion of nature; for every social transaction, God pre- 
scribed a number of religious observances. And medita- 
tion upon his incomprehensible attributes, as it was by 
far tlie most difficult of all human operations, so W'as it 
that glorious occupation wliich alone prepared the intense 
votary for the participation of the Divine nature. 

Of so extensive and complicated a subject as the reli- 
gion of the Hindus, a very general view can alone be taken 
here. All that is interesting to the politician and the 
philosopher, may, however, it is presumed, be confined 
within a moderate space. The task is rendered difficult 
by the unparalleled vagueness which marks the language 
of the Brahmens respecting the nature of the gods, the 
vast multiplicity of their fictions, and the endless discre- 
pancy of their ideas. Hence it is, that no coherent system 
of belief seems capable of being extracted from their wild 
eulogies and legends; and if he who attempts to study 
their religion is disposed, like themselves, to build his 
faith on his imagination, ho meets with little obstruction 
from the stubborn precision of Hindu expressions and 
tenets. 

Nothing is more curious than to trace the ideas con- 
oerning Divine power which the natural faculties of our 
race suggest to them at the various stages of their career. 

In the very rude and imperfect state in which society ori- 
ginated, the human mind can hardly so far enlarge its 
views as to draw conclusions respecting the universe. 

Those operations and events of nature, which more imme- 
diately concern mankind, and on which their happiness 
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BOOK II, aiid misery depend, no doubt engage their eager curiosity, 
CHAP. The causes of light and darkness, of drought and rain, of 

— " the thunder, of the hurricane, of the earthquake, suggest 

many an anxious inquiry; but to put all the objects of 
nature, and all the changes which they undergo, into one 
group of ideas, and to ask whence did the whole proceed, 
seems to be an operation too complicated, and too far re* 
moved from the ordinary track of his ideas, to be one of 
the first that takes place in the mind of a barbarian. 

With regard to that other class of questions, which more 
easily occur to him, his nature very readily suggests an 
answer. Prior to experience and instruction, there is a 
propensity in the imagination to endow with life whatever 
we behold in motion ; or, in general, whatever appears to 
bo the cause of any event. A child beats the inanimate 
object by which it has been hurt, and caresses that by 
which it has been gratified. Tlic sun, which is the cause 
of day, the savage regards as a beneficent deity. A spirit 
resides in the storm; the woods and the waters are peopled 
with divinities ; there is a god of plenty, and a god of want ; 
a god of war, and a god of peace ; a god of health, and a 
god of sickness. That this may be considered as a correct 
outline of the first religion which is suggested to the hu- 
man mind, the laws of human nature, and the ideas which 
are found to prevail among rude tribes, appear sufliciently 
to evince. . • 

But men are not long in making another step in their 
religious progress. Having made for themselves a tlieory 
with respect to the cause of the events which affect them, 
the origin too of the things which the^ perceive attracts 
their curiosity ; and from asking the cau§c, first of one 
great object, and then of another, they come at last to put 
the general question, What is the cause and origin of the 
whole ? There are very few, therefore, even among the 
most barbarous nations, who have not made an attempt to 
account for the origin of the universe, and in whose reli- 
gious ideas some species of cosmogony is not involved. 
But, in answering tlie question respecting the origin of the 
universe, it is impossible that men should not be guided 
by their previous ideas. It follows, that* among the divi- 
nities whom they already adored, He, whom they regarded 
as the most powerful, should be selected as the Maker of 
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the world. Were they placed in circumstances of to- BOOK H. 
lerable tranquillity, this potent God would probably be aup.vi. 

the sun: were they a people almost constantly plunged 

in tlm horrors of war, the god of arms would naturally bo 
their chief divinity. Hence we see that in many nations 
of Asia^ who at an early period seem to have been placed 
in favourable circumstances, the sun was supreme among 
the gods, and the great principle of the universe ; among 
the turbulent and warlike tribes who inhabited the north 
of Europe, Odin, the god of war, was the supreme deity, 
and author of all things. 

The Hindus had made considerable progress beyond 
the first and lowest stage of human society.' It seems 
common, however, to retain for a long time the idetis 
which arc then implanted ; and rather than eradicate the 
old, to make of them a heterogeneous compound with the 
new. The Greeks and the Romans did not reject their 
Jupiter, and Mars, their gods of the moimtains, ti*ees, and 
rivers, when they rose to more comprehensive views of the 
universe j they only endeavoured to accommodate to these 
primary conceptions their now apprehensions and conclu- 
sions, In like manner, the Hindus have still their Iiidra, 
or the god of firmament, Varuna, or the god of the waters, 

Rembha, the goddess of love, in the whole, a long and 
splendid catalogue of thirty-three crore.^ 

We have translations from the Hindu books of several 
passages containing accounts of the creation.® They differ 
from one another very widely in the minor forms and cir- 


' This is an admission, rather incompatible with the views usually advocated 
by the author.— W. 

* A crore is 100 lacs, and a lac is 100,000; so th.at thirty-three crore of 
deities is just 330 millions.— M. 

This expression is not to be understood in its literal sense. It is intended, 
only to denote an infinite numbor ; includin}; all the inferior spirits of heaven 
and earth. Tlie objects of adoration, that arc individualized, are few. Dr.. 
Tennant is not good autliority on this ^ubjeet. Kembhd, is not goddess of 
love, but an infedor being— a nymph of ludra’s court.— W. 

3 Three of these from the Vedas themselves by Mr. Colebrookc (As. Res. 
Tlii. 404, 421, 462) ; another account, translated from the Puranas by Mr. Hal- 
bed, is published in Maurice’s History (I. 407); Mr. Wilford has given us an- 
other, derived from the same source (As. Res. ill. 358). An account of the 
creation is prefixed to the Gentoo code translated by Halhed ; we have another 
in the French translation, entitled Bagavadam, of the Bbagavat. The author 
of the Ayeen Akbery informs us that no fewer than eighteen opinions respect- 
ing the creation were entertained in Hindustan, and presents us three as a 
specimen, of which the last, taken from the Surya Sidhanta, he says, is the 
most common. Ayeen Akbery, iii. 6. The most important of all is that which. 
1 haTo refbired to in the text, from the institutes of Menu, ch. i. 6, &c. 
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BOOK IJ. cumstances ; but strongly resemble in the general cha- 
CHAP. VI. ractcr, and in the jiiincipal ideas. That contained in the 

, sacred volume ^vhich bears the name of Menu may be 

taken as a standard/ being more full and circumstantial 
than any of those which are given us from the Vedas; 
derived from a work of equal authority with the Vedas 
themselves, and exhibiting, as drawn up at a later period, 
the improvement, if any, which the ideas of the people had 
acquired. It is all vagueness and darkness, incoherence, 
inconsistency, and confusion. It is one of the most extra- 
vagant of all specimens of discourse without ideas. The 
fearless propensity of a rude mind to guess where it does 
not know, never exhibited itself in more fantastic and 
senseless forms.- 

Beside accounts of what creation was, we have accounts 
of the mode in which the Hindu divinity ])erformed the 
creation. If a man possessing rehiied and exalted notions 
of the Divine Nature were to describe the great work of 
creation, he would have the clearest conviction of his own 
incompetence ; and, as Moses, he would attempt no more 
than by a few strokes to convey an idea of the magnitude 
of the task, and of the power and wisdom of him wlio per- 
formed it. If far removed from this degree of knowledge 
and reflection, he will enter without hesitation upon a 
minute and detailed description both of the plan, and of 
its execution. If, however, the society in which he lives 
lias attained any considerable improvement, the process 
which he conceives will indicate some portion of human 
wisdom; will, at least, be such as an instructed member of 
that society, had he infinite power imparted to him, would 
devise for himself. On the other hand, if> description of 
the creation presents no idea but what is fantastic, wild, 
and irrational ; if it includes not even a portion of that 
design and contrivance which appear in the ordinary works 
of man ; if it carries the common analogies of production, 
in animal and vegetable life, to the production of the uni- 
verse, we cannot be mistaken in ascribing it to a people, 
whose ideas of the Divine Being were grovelling.* 

1 It is not the hest standard that could have been selected, being a ratlicr 
injudicious mixture of the popular and philosophical acceunts.-*W. 

2 Sec note A. at the end of the volume. 

3 The system is not to be judged of by the only specimens within our 
author’s reach, although, even from them, it is unjust to infer that the Hindus 
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“ The self-existing power,” says Menu, “ having willed to 
produce various beings, first with a thought created the 
waters.” This is not a despicable conception, but what 
succeeds] “He placed in these waters a productive seed.” 
This is one of those analogies to the growth of a plant or 
an animal which are generally the foundation of the cosmo- 
gony of a rude people. What next ] The seed becomes an 
egg; which is a very extraordinary product a wonderful 
course, too, for the self-existing power to follow in the 
formation of the universe. The other steps are not less 
amazing. In this egg the divine being deposited himself, 
and there he lay, in a state of inactiviiy, a whole year of the 
Creator, that is, according to the Hindus, 1,555,200,000, 000 
solar years of mortals.^ At the end of this astonishing 
period he caused by his thought the egg to divide itself, 
and was himself born in the form of Jhahma, the great 
forefather of all spirits;^ thus, “from THAT-wniOH-is, the 
first cause, was i)roduced the divine male, famed in all 
worlds, under the appellation of Brahma.”'* This is cele- 
brated in Hindu books as the great transformation of the 
Divine Being, from neutor to masculine, for the purpose of 
creating worlds ; and under this masculine form of Brahma 
it was that ho effected the rest of creation. The Hindus 
believe that he was engaged in it for no less than 17,064,000 
years.* Of the two divisions of the egg from which he had 
just been freed, he framed the heaven above, the earth 


k 

hn<l no hi^h and nolde ideas of that creative power which they doscrihe as 
Umiil; alone before all things, and ns calling of its own will, evistciice out of 
chaos.— W. 

* Not at all:— the Hindus were Ixdter physiologists than the historian.— W. 

'“i The length of a year of the Creator may be thus computed. A calpn, or 

grand period, containing the I'eigiis of fourteen Menus, constitutes, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones informs ns (Asiat. Hesearch. i.237), one day of IJralima. This 
period comprises (see an accurate calculation, according to the books of the 
Hindus, in Mr. lientley's llcmarks on Ancient Kras and Dates, Asiat. lies. 
V. 316) 4,320,000,000 years ; ami such is the length ot one day of the Creator. 
A divine year again contain.s 300 days; and the multiplication of these num* 
bers produces the amount which apjiears in the text. Mr. Wilford (sec Asiat. 
Hesearch. makes this computation in a manner, and with a result, 
somewhat difterent. “ One year of mortals,” he says, “is a day and a night 
of the gods, and 360 of our years is one of theirs: 12,000 of their years, or 
4,320,000 of ours, constitute one of their ages, and 2,000 such ages are Brah- 
ma’s day and niglit, which must be multiplied by 360 to make one of his 
years.” 

® In other words, he was hatched. 

* Vide the quotation from the Institutes of Menu, in No'c A. at the end of 
the volume. 

* Asiat. Hesearch. ii. 237 and 232. 
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BOOK II. beneath^ and in the midst the subtle ether, the eight regions, 

CHAP. VI. and the permanent receptacle of waters. The creation of 

" mind is next described ; but this will be more conveniently 

considered when we come to appreciate the notions of the 
Hindus in relation to thought. The creation however of 
man, or at least of the Hindus, is worthy of our particular 
regard. “That the human race might be multiplied, he 
caused the Brahmen to proceed from his mouth, the Csha- 
triya from his arm, the Vaisya from his thigh, and the 
Sudra from his foot.” The analogy of ordinary descent is 
again the foundation of this fantastic imagination ; and the 
Hindu could picture to himself the production of a human 
being, even by the Deity, only in the way of a species of 
birth. Tliis analogy leads to a still more extravagant con* 
ceit for the creation of other races of men, and living 
creatures. As if “The Mighty Power” could not produce 
them by his male virtue alone, “He divided his own sub- 
stance, and became half male, half female. By this female 
the male half produced Viraj, a demigod and saint; Viraj, 
by the virtue of austere devotion, produced ]\lenu, another 
demigod and saint.” Menu again, “desirous,” he says, “of 
giving birth to a race of men,” produced ten lords of 
created beings; and these lords produced, at his command, 
“seven other Menus, and deities, and the mansions of 
deities, and great sages, and also benevolent genii, and 
fierce giants, blood-thirsty savages, heavenly quiristers, 
nymphs and demons, huge serpents and snakes of smaller 
size, birds of mighty wing, and separate companions of 
Pitris, or progenitors of mankind ; lightnings and thunder- 
bolts, clouds and colouretl bows of Iiulra;* falling meteors, 
earth-rending vapours, cornets, and luminaries of various 
degrees ; horse-faced sylvans, apes, fish, and a variety of 
birds, tame cattle, deer, men, and ravenous beasts with two 
rows of teeth; small and large reptiles, moths, lice, fleas, 
and common fiies, with every biting gnat, and immoveable 
substances of distinct sorts. Thus was this whole assem- 
blage of moveable and stationary bodies framed by those 
high-minded beings,”^ 

But in the Hindu books we find applied to the Divinity 
a great variety of expressions, so elevated,, that they cannot 
be surpassed even by those of the men who entertain the 
* See Note B. at the end of the volume. 
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most sublime ideas of the Divine Nature. In the passage BOOK IL 
immediately quoted from Menu, he is described as the sole chap, vk 

self-existing power, the soul of all beings, he whom the 

mind alone can perceive, who exists from eternity, and whom 
no being can comprehend. In a passage from the Brah- 
manda Purana, translated by Mr. Wilford, he is denominated 
<^The great God, the great Omnipotent, Omniscient one, the 
greatest in the World, the great Lord who goes through all 
worlds, incapable of decay,”* In a prayer, translated by 
Mr. Colebrooke, from one of the Vedas, he is called, “the piiro 
Brahme, whom none can apprehend as an object of percep* 
tion, above, around, or in the midst ; the God who pervades 
all regions, the first-born ; he, prior to whom nothing was 
born ; who became all beings, himself the Lord of creatures ; 
he, who made the fluid sky and solid earth, who fixed the 
solar orb and celestial abode, whom heaven and earth men- 
tally contemplate; the mysterious Being, in whom the 
universe perpetually exists, resting on that solo support; 
in whom this world is absorbed, from whom it issues.”^ 

V/ithout multiplying instances, it may shortly be stated 
that human language docs not supply more lofty epithets 
of praise than are occasionally addressed to their deities by 
the Hindus. 

To form a true estimate of the religion of this people, it 
is necessary by reflection to ascertain, what those expres- 
sions in the mouth of a Brahmen really mean. We shall 
incur the risk of completely deceiving ourselves, if, with the 
experience how naturally vague and general expressions, 
especially in such abstract and mental subjects, convey the 
most diflerent ideas, to people in dWbrent stages of society, 
we take the lofty expressions of devotion in Hindu books, 
as full and satisfactory evidence of lofty conceptions of tho 
Divine Nature. It is well ascertained that nations, who 
have the lowest and meanest ideas of tho Divine Being, 
may yet apply to him the most sounding epithets by which 
perfection can be expressed.* 

* Asiat. Kcsearch. viii, 352. 2 Il>id. 432. 

* In this theory of Mr. Mill’s, there is a palpable falhicy, for it inyolrcs tho 
impossible supposition, that words aro devised not only to express ideas that 
do not exist, but to express the very contrary of the ideas that the mind con- 
ceives. Expressions, according to this view of the subject, are lofty, not be- 
cause the conceptions arc lofty, but because they arc base, as if we should say, 

* tall,’ when we meant * short,’ or ‘ little,’ when v e intended ‘ large.’ This is 
Utterly coiitradicted by every theory of language yet contrived : wc must take 
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BOOK 11. In tracing the progress of natural religion, through the 
CHAP. VI. different stages of intellectual acquirement, a very impor- 

— tant fact is discovered ; that language, on this subject, has 

a much greater tendency to improve, than ideas. It is well 
known how vile and degrading were the notions of the 
Divine N ature presented in the fictions of the Greek poets ; 
insomuch that Plato deemed them unfit to be read ;* yet 
the Brahmens themselves do not surpass the Greek poets 
in elevated expressions concerning the Deity. Orpheus, 
early and nide as is the period to which his poetry relates, 
thus describes the celestial King ; “Jupiter, the sovereign ; 
Jupiter, the original parent of all things ; and Wisdom, the 
first procreator; and all-delighting Love; For in the 
mighty frame of Jupiter are all contained: One power, one 
godhead: He is the great Regent of all.”- Ctesar informs 


the sij?u as inilieativc of the thing signified, or speech 'would be of no more use 
in the intt'rchange of thouglit, than the inarticulate ejaculations of the bird or 
brute. It is very clear, however, where Mr. Mill errs ; he lias lost sight ot the 
progress of ojunion, jind confounded dilVerent stales of social feeling. It is 
possible, that the loltiest eidthets of nivine ])ow('r, iind benignity, and glory, 
may have lost some of their force by frcciuent use, and they may l)e directed 
to objects to which they cannot in triitli a]t]>crlaiu. When the terms were 
first emidoyed, however, they expressol, no doubt, the ideas they were in* 
vented to ex]iress ; and the Hindu priests, imets, and philosoiihers, by whom 
tiiey were originally a]iplje«h attempted by them to convey the notions they 
conceived of the Divinity. Mven now, in tile mouth of a believing Hindu, they 
liave nut lost their jmrport: the object to wliich he addresses them, though 
base and mean in our eyes, is nut so in his, and he imagines it to b(‘ invested 
with tlie iittributes he assigns to it. But this is of little impurtanec to the 
argument. It may be very true that the epithets are misapjdied, tliat they 
are used as terms of eonrse, that they exercise little influence on moral prac- 
tice ; the same things occur in other places than in India ; but, wliutever may 
be their iiractkal value, they aflord unequivocal luaaif, that at one time or 
other, and amongst some jit leaat of the Bnihmanieal order, elevated notions of 
the power, and nisdom, and Rmetieence, of one only God, were entertained 
and expressed.— W. 

1 He states tliat the only pracneal inference the yoUtfl could draw from tlie 
accounts delivered by t]ic])oets coneerningthe gotls was ; to commit all manner 
of crimes, and out of the fruits of their villany to olfer qpstly sacrifices, and 
appea.se the divine powers ; adiKTiTfoy kc.i 6v7€ov airo Tu>y ahiia\u.aTtav. l>e 
Itepub. lit). 59.'), fi. 

2 Orphic Fragm. vi. :J6G. Nimierons pa.ssages might be produced : 

Ztvs €(rnv aidrjp, Zivs fie ytj, Ztvs 6’ ovpapoi' 

Zev 9 701 ra navra. Euphorion. 

'Ei 5 0CO? tv TravTeo-trt. Orphic. Frag. iv. 363. 

Jane jiater, Jane luen.s, I>ive biceps, biforinis, 

0! catereruin sator; 0! priiicipiam Dennim. 

Verses from an ancient Choriambie poem, wliicli arc 
quoted by Tcrcntianu.s Maurus de Metria. 

Zev? 6 irpo rpitov KpovtStav. ‘Ovrof tan ruv 6\<ov SrjfiiovpyOf. Procl. iu 
Platon. Tim, p. 95. It is almost needless to quote Homer’s 

Zr/Va re fiJjTioevraf 0cwv narep’ r,Se fcai avSpm'. 

“ Tlie Araucanians [the native Indians of Chili] acknowledge a Supreme 
Being, the Author of all things, wliom they call Pillan, a word derived from 
pulli or ptilif the soul, and signifies the suiireme essence j they also call him 
Guenii-pillaii, the Spirit of heaven; Buti-gen, the Great Being; Tlialcove, 
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us that the Druids among the ancient Gauls delivered BOOKTI, 
many doctrines concerning the nature of the universe, and vn 

the powers of the immortal gods ;* and it is remarkable 

that the Greeks and the Romans were forcibly struck with 
the similarity between the ideas of the Druids, and those 
of the Brahmens of India, the Magi of Persia, the Chaldeans 
of Assyria, and the priests of Egypt.^ The creed of the 
ancient Germans, as we are informed by Tacitus, was, “ that 
God is the Euler of all: other things are to him subject 
and obedient.”® In the ancient Scandinavian mythology 
the Supreme God was described as, “The author of every 
thing that existeth ; tlie eternal, the ancient, the living and 
awful Being, the searcher into concealed things ; the Being 
that never changeth.”'* On the statue of the Egyptian 
goddess Isis, was this inscription : “I am every thing past, 
every thing [)resent, and every thing to come.”® The Deity 
was described by Zoroaster as “The First, the Bicorruptible, 
the Eternal, without generation, without dissolution, without 
a parallel, the charioteer of all which is good, inaccessible to 
bribes, tlio best of the good, the wisest of the wise.”‘’* The 
Getes asserted their deity Zamolxis to be the true God, that 
besides him there was none other, and that to him they went 
after death, being endowed with spirits immortal.- Even 
the rudo tribes of America, wandering naked in the woods, 

“appear,” says Robertson, “to acknowledge a Divine power 
to bo the maker of the world, and the disposer of all events. 

They denominate him the Great Spirit.”*^ Thus it ap[)ears 
how commonly the loftiest expressions arc used concerning 
the gods, by people wlioso conceptions of them are, confes- 
sedly, mean,® * 

tlie Tliundorer ; VilvoniA'Oc, the Crejitor of jill; Vil])e]>ilv() 0 , tbo Oninipotciit ; 

Mollffclu, the Eternal; Aviiolu, the Iiitiiutc, Molina, Civil Hist, of Chili, 
hook H. fh. V. 

A \)}issase of Empcdoolos, containinj; tlie lanfrnafrc f)f a pure theology, may 
he seen in Ihirris’s Philos. Arrangements, cli. viii- p. 102. 

' Ciesav. (le Pel. Cal. lih. vi. cap. 13. 

Sec Henry’s Hist, of Great Hritain, i. 149; and the authorities there 
adduced. 

® “ Hegnutor omnium Dcu.s; ca;lera suhjecta atque parentia.” Tacit, dc 
Mor. Germ. cap. xxxv. 

^ See a translation from the Edda in Mallet’s Iiitrodiict. Hist. Denmark, 
i. ch. 5, and ii. p. 7, 8. 

® Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride. 

® Euseb. Priep. Evang. lib. i. p, 42, 

^ Hcrodot.lib. iv. cap. 93, 94. 

* Itobertson’s Hist. Amer. ii. 197. 

® “ Ceg peuples (les ttomaius) adorent un Dieu supreme ct uni(iuc, qu’ils 
appelleiit toujours Dkn trhs-gramU et trh-hon; cepentlant ils out hflti un 
temple h une courtisanne iioinniec Flora, et les bonnes femmes de llonie out 
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This important fact, however remarkable, is founded on 
principles of very powerful operation in the nature of man, 
The timid barbarian, who is agitated by fears respecting the 
unknown events of nature, feels the most incessant and eager 
desire to propitiate the Being on whom he believes them to 
depend. His mind works, with laborious solicitude, to 
discover the best means of recommending himself. He 
naturally takes counsel from his own sentiments and 
feelings: and as nothing to his rude breast is more delight- 
ful than adulation, he is led by a sjxjcies of instinct to expect 
the favour of his god from praise and flattery. In an uncul- 
tivated mind, how strong this sentiment is, a very superfi- 
cial knowledge of human nature may convince us. Mr, 
Forster, in his Travels overland from India, was overtaken 
by a storm in the Caspian Sea; and remarks that during 
the danger “every man was imploring the Divine interpo- 
sition in his own manner and language.” “But my atten- 
tion,” says he, “ was chiefly attracted by a Persian. His eja- 
culations were loud and fervent ; and the whole force of his 
prayers was levelled at Ali ; on whom he bestowed every title 
that could denote sanctity or military prowess. He called 
on him, by the name of the Friend of God ; the Lord of the 
Faithful ; the Brandisher of the invincible sword ; to look 
down on his servant, and shield him from the impending 
evil. Thinking also to obtain the more grace with the 
father, he would occasionally launch out into the praises of 
his two sons.”^ 

When the belief is once admitted that the Deity is 
pleased with panegyric, it is evident to what length the 
agitated and ignorant votary will speedily be carried. 
Whatever may bo the phrases with which he begins ; in a 
short time, the ardour of his fears incites^ him to invent 
new and stronger; as likely to prove more agreeable and 
prevalent. Even these, by a short use, become familiar to 
his mind. When they begin to be stale and feeble, he is 
again prompted to a new invention, and to more violent 
exaggerations. 

Exhausting quickly the powers of his language, he has 


presque toutes chez elles de petits dieux penates hauls de qiiatre ou cinq 
pouces; une do ccs petites divinitds est l i ddesse do tetons, I’autre colic de 
fosses; il y a un penal qu'on uppcllc le dm Pel." Voltaire, Sssai surlcs 
Mccurs ct I’Ksprit des Nations, iv. 373. 

* Forster’s Travels ii. V56. 
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other expedients in store. The god, on whom his eulogies BOOK II 
have been lavished, is that one, among the invisible ciiap.vi. 

powers, on whom his interests [seem more immediately to 

depend. This deity is at first panegyrized on account of 
those Operations alone which belong to his own depart- 
ment. The sun is originally applauded only as the regent 
of day : the bountiful giver of light, and of all its attendant 
blessings. But when panegyric on this subject is ex- 
hausted, the unwearied adorer opens a new fountain of 
adulation. The operations of some divinity, whose de- 
partment most nearly resembles that of the favourite 
deity, afford some circumstance which, it is imagined, 
might do honour to that patron god It is accordingly, as 
a very artful expedient, immediately detracted from the 
one, and ascribed to the other. No sooner is the novel- 
ty of this new attribute decayed, than the prerogative 
of some other divinity is invaded, and the great object of 
worship is invested with a new power or function of 
nature. This, it is evident, is a fertile discovery. The 
votary has many articles to add to his list of powers and 
functions, before he exhausts the provinces of the whole 
of the gods. He proceeds incessantly, however; adding to 
the works and dominions of the great divinity one pro- 
vince after another, till at last ho bestows upon him the 
power and functions of all the gods. Ho is now the su- 
preme deity, and all the rest arc subordinate. Ho is the • 
king of the celestial powers ; or, what is still more sub- 
lime, their author or father; lie from whom their very 
being and powers arc derived. They still, however, retain 
their ancient departments: and he who was god of the 
winds remains the god of the winds : he who was god of 
the waters remains god of the waters. But they are no 
longer independent deities; they have now a superior, 
and are regarded in the light of his ministers or agents. 

The ingenuity of fear and desire sometimes invents a 
higher strain of flattery still. The power, which is dele- 
gated to so many extraordinary beings, is regarded as a 
deduction from that which might otherwise be wielded by 
the supreme. And happy is the man, who first imagines 
i he can inform the Divinity, that no such division and 
diminution of his power exist: that those supposed agents • 
or ministers are not in reality beings endowed with the 
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BOOK II. powers of the Almighty; that they are those powers 
CHAP. VI. themselves; the different modes in which he manifests 

himself. After this, he is the one God. He is all in all : 

from him everything begins, in him everything termi- 
nates: he unites all possible attributes: like time, he has 
no beginning, and shall have no end: all power belongs to 
him, all wisdom, and all virtue. Such is the progress of 
the language, not of knowledge and cultivated reason, but 
of the rude and selfish passions of a barbarian ; and all 
these high and sounding epithets are invented by men 
whose ideas of the divine nature are mean, ridiculous, 
gross, and disgusting. 

Some of the most enlightened of the Europeans who 
have made inquiries concerning the ideas and institutions 
of the Hindus, have been induced, from the lofty epithets 
occasionally applied to the gods, to believe and to assert 
that this people had a refined and elevated religion. No- 
thing is more certain than that such language is far from 
being proof of such a religion. Yet ingenious men, from 
whom we have largely derived instruction|^ppear to have 
thought that no other proof was requisite; and, as on this 
evidence they adopted the opinion themselves, thought 
that others ought to receive it on the same foundation.^ 

> Athoii^ tlie similar proofs which iTii;?ht ho produced, of sublime theolo- 
};d(’iil notions, may be quoted the followiiij^ remarkable passage from Qarci- 
lasso <le la Vega (Royal Commentaries hook II. chap. ii.). “ Resides the sun, 
* wliom they worshipiied for the visible God, to whom they offered sacrifice and 
kejd'fcstivals, the who were kings, .and the who were philo- 
.sophers, procc-alcd by tlie mere light of nature, to the knowledge of tlic true 
Almighty (led our Lord, Maker of Heaven and Karth, as we shall hereafter 
prove by their own nords and testimonies, which some of them gave of the 
I)ivinc Majesty, which they called by the name of Puchacamne, and is a word 
coiupounded of Facki, Avhieh is tho univci’se, and Camte, Avhich is the soul ; 
and is as much as he that animates the Avorld. * * * Being asked who this 
Pnchacamac was, they ansAvered tliat it Avasihe Avho gave life to the iiniA erse ; 
sustained .and iionrislied all things; but because they (li& not see him they 
could iiotknoAv him ; and for that reason they erected not temples to him, nor 
offered sacrifice, hOAVsoever they Avorshippped in their hearts and e.stecmcd 
him lor the unkiiOAvn God.” And in hook Vlll.ch.vii. he gives usthefol- 
loAving argument of an Inca, Topac Ynpanqni, “ Many say that the siin lives, 
and that he is the maker of all things: noAv it is necessary that the thing 
Avliich is the cause of the being of another, should be assistant and operate in 
the production thereof ; iioav wo knoAv that many things receive their beings 
during the absence of the sun, and therefore he is not the maker of all things. 
And that tlic sun Iwath not life is CAudent, (or that it ahvays moves in its circle, 
and yet is never weary ; for if it had life ft would require rest, as we do : and 
Avere it free, it Avould visit other parts of the heavens, Into which it never in- 
clines out of its OAvn sphere : hut, as a thing obliged to a particular station, 
moAX'S always in the same circle, and is like an arrow which is directed by tho 
liand of the archer.” The Mexicans, too, as we are informed by Clavigero, 
*]Iist. of Mexico, book VI. sect. i. besides the crowd of their ordinary Deities, 
believed in “ a supreme, absolute, and independent Being, to wliom they ac- 
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Since the language employed by any people is a vei‘y 
fallacious test of the ideas which they entertain concerning 
the Divine Nature, it is necessary to investigate the cir- 
cumstances, in their religious practice or belief, which 
enable us in any degree to define their vague expressions. 
Those circumstances are few; but their evidence deter- 
minate. They are the operations ascribed to the Divinity, 
the services reputed agreeable to him, and the laws which 
he is understood to have ordained. If these correspond 
with the ideas of infinite pover, \visdoin, and goodness, 
we may believe with certainty that the sublime language 
is the expression of corresponding conceptions; on the 
other hand, where those operations, services, and laws, are 
in the highest degree unworthy of a perfect nature, wo 
may bo fully assured, that the sublime language is alto- 
gether without a meaning, the effect of li itteiy, and the 
meanest of passions; and that it is directly suggested, 
not by the most lofty, but by the most grovelling and 
base, ideas of the Divine Nature. 

Of the host||f Hindu Divinities, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva are the most exalted. Other nations have most fre- 
quently carried on the applause of one favourite deity, till 
they bestowed upon him alone all ])owcr in heaven and 
earth. The Hindus have distributed the creation and 
government of the universe among those three, denomi- 
nating Brahma the creator, Vishnu the preserver, and Siva 
the destroyer. 

Of the highest scene of operation in which the Divine 
Being can be contemplated by mo^’tals, the creation of the 
universe, the conception, formed by the Hindus, is so far 
from corresponding witl\, high and noble ideas of tho 
creating power, that it is consistent only with tho meanest. 
This itself is a criterion of a religious system from which 
there is no appeal. 


knowledged to owe fear and adoration. They represented hini in no external 
form, because they believed him to be invisible ; and named him only by tho 
common appellation of God, in their lanjfuage a ^vord resembling still 
more in its meaning than in its pronunciation the Thtos of the Greeks ; but 
they applied to him certain epithets w'hich were highly expressive of the 
wandenr and power wliich they conceived him to possess. They called him 
Jpalnemoanif that is, “He by whom we live:” and Tloque Nahuaque. “lie 
Who is all in himself.” Clavlgero adds, “ But their knowledge and worship 
of this Supreme Being was obscured, and in a manner lost, in the crowd of 
deities invented by their sui)crstitiou.” 

VOL. I. R 
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BOOK IJ. Of the peculiar functions of Vishnu and Siva no deter- 
CHAP. VI. minate conception appears to have been formed. They 

are two beings of mighty power, by whom great actions 

are performed; but there is no distinct separation of their 
provinces. Whenever, indeed, wo seek to asceiiain the 
definite and precise ideas of the Hindus in religion, the 
subject eludes our grasp. All is loose, vague, wavering, 
obscure, and inconsistent.^ Their expressions point at 
one time to one meaning, and another time to another 
meaning;^ and their wild fictions, to use the language of 
]\lr. Hume, seem rather the playsome whimsies of monkeys 
ill human shape, than the serious asseverations of a being 
who dignifies himself with the name of rational.® Vishnu 
is not unfrc(piently employed in the acts which properly 
belong only to a destructive jiower; and Siva is so far 
from answering to the title bestowed upon him, that he 
is aMivinity hardly less beneficent than Vishnu himself. 

In the conception which the Hindus have formed of the 
government of the world, the visible agency of the Deity 
is peculiarly required. have pas8ed,”|jpays the pre- 
serving God, “many births. Although I am not in my 
nature subject to birth or decay, and am the lord of all 
created beings, yet having command over my own nature, 
T am made evident by my own power; and as often as 


1 The confusion is not the fault of the system but of its expounders. In the 
oriKinal ^ohcnic, r.ralnna, Vishnu, and Siva, wero nothing more than inytho- 
loi^ical personiflcntions of the power of the one first cause, to create, to pre- 
serve, and to destroy. In the course of time, the Hindus did precise*!}' what 
the text asserts they did not: “ they carried on tlie applause of one favorite 
deity, till they bestowed upon him alone nil power in heaven and earth.” 
Brahma, probably, Vishnu and Siva, certainly, iiad tiisir respective followers, 
a ho naturally invested tl:c deity of tlicir preference with tlie attributes of all. 
The Vaishnavas, made Vishnu creator and -destroyer, as w’ell as prcscn'cr: 
and the power of creating and prc;serving was assigned by the Saivas to Siva. 
There is no confiLSIon or contradiction of system in this. It is the opposition 
of opposite sects. A person undertaking to give an aeconnt of the Christian 
redigion would make strange work if lie were to amalgamate as one undivided 
faitli, the conflicting tenets of Lutherans, Calvinists, and llomanists. With 
vqual i^iorance do we confound Vaishnava, Saiva, and Sakta doctrines.— W. 

'I'his is admitted even hy those whom the (jccnsionul exi)ressions of tlio 
Hindus have most strongly convinced of the suhllmlty of their sentiments. 
Mr.Colehrooko says, “There is indeed much disagreement and consequent 
confusion in the gradations of persons interposed by Hindu theology between 
the Supreme Being and the created world.” Asiat. Research, viii. 442. Even 
Sir William Jones is constrained to confess that the Hindu “ scheme of theo- 
logy is most obscurely flgnrath'e, and consequently liable to dangerous mis- 
conception ; that it is fllied with idle superstitions, abounds with minute and 
childish fonnalities, with ceremonies geuerally absurd, and often ridiculous.! 
Frcf. to Institutes of Menu. 

J Hume’s Essays, li. 470. 
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there is a decline of virtue, and an insurrection of vice BOOK IL 
and injustice in the world, I make myself evident ; and chap. vi. 

thus I appear from age to age, for the preservation of the 

just, the destruction of the wicked, and the establishment 
of virtue.”' ‘‘Aty Secheu himself,” says another sacred 
book, “all-knowing as he is, could not number the meta- 
morphoses and dilferent forms under which the Vishnu 
has appeared for the salvation of the universe.”* Such 
are the Hindu ideas of the manner in which the power 
of the Divine Being is exerted in the government of the 
universe ! 

Of these visible appearances or incarnations of the 
divinity, ten, known in the Hindu mythology under the 
name of avatars, are peculiarly distinguished. The first, 
which is denominated the avatar of the fisli, is thus de- 
scribed.^ At the close of the last calpa, there was a general 
destruction, occasioned by the sleep of Brahma : his crea- 
tures in different worlds being drowned in a vast ocean. 

The strong demon Ilayagriva came near him and stole the 
Vedas, which hwl flowed from his lips. When the pre- 
server of the xmiverse discovered this deed, ho took the 
shape of a minute fish, ^called sap’hari. A holy king 
named Satyavrata then reigned. One day as he was 
making a libation in the river Critamala, the little fish 
said to him, How canst thou leave mo in this river water, 
when I am too weak to resist the monsters of the stream, 
who fill me with dread ? Satyavrata placed it under his 
protection in a small vase full of water; but in a single 
night its bulk was so increased, that it could not be con- 
tained in the jar, and thus again addressed the prince : I 
am not pleased witli living in this little vase ; make me a 
large mansion where I may dwell in comfort. The king suc- 
cessively placed it in a cistern, in a pool, and in a lake, for 
each of which it speedily grew too large, and supplicated 
for a more spacious place of abode; after which he threw 
it info the sea, when the fish again addressed him: Here 
the horned sharks and other monsters of great strength 
will devour me; thou shouldest not, 0 valiant man, leave 
me in this ocean. Thus repeatedly deluded by the fish 

' Bagvat-Geeta, p. 51, 52. * Bagavadam, p. 1 1 . 

3 1 have merely abri<>>?od the account which is fpven by Sir William Jones 
in a literal translation from the Bliagavat. Asiat. Res. i. 230. 
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BOOK II. who had addressed him with gentle words, the king said, 
aiAr, VI. Who art thou that beguilest me in that assumed shape ? 
— Never before have I seen or heard of so prodigious an 
inhabitant of the waters, who like thee tilled up, in a 
single day, a lake a hundred leagues in circumference. 
Surely thou art the great God whose dwelling was on the 
waves. Salutation and praise to thee, 0 first male, the 
lord of creation, of preseiwation, of destruction ! Thou 
art the highest object, 0 supreme ruler, of us thy adorers, 
who piously seek thee. All thy delusive descents in this 
world give existence to various beings ; yet I am anxious 
to know for what cause that shape has been assumed 
by thee. The lord of the universe, loving the pious man, 
and intending to preserve him from the sea of destruction, 
caused by the depravity of the age, thus told him how he 
was to act : In seven days from the present time, 0 thou 
tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be plunged in au 
ocean of death ; but in the midst of the destroying wav^ 
a large vessel, sent by mo for thy use, shall stand before 
thee. Then shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the 
variety of seeds; and, accompanied by seven saints, cn* 
circled by pairs of all brute anii^als, thou shalt enter the 
spacious ark, and continue in it secure from the flood ou 
one immense ocean, without light except the radiance of 
thy companions. When the ship shall bo agitated by au 
impetuous wind, thou shalt fasten it with a large sea- 
serpent on my horn; for I will be near thee, drawing the 
vessel with thee and thy attendants. Thus instructed, the 
pious king waited humbly for the appointed time. The 
sea, overwhelming its shores, deluged the whole earth; 
and it was soon perceived to be augmented by showers 
from immense clouds. He, still meditating on the divine 
command, and conforming to the divine directions, eji- 
tered the ship ; when the god appeared again distinctly on 
the vast ocean in the form of a fish, blazing like gold, ex- 
tending a million of leagues, with one stupendouKS horn, 
on which the king, as ho had before been commanded, 
tied the ship with a cable made of a vast serpent. After- 
wards the god, rising, together with Brahma, from the 
destructive deluge, wliich was abated, slew the demon 
Hayagriva, 

Such are the operations in the government of the universe, 
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which the religious ideas of the Hindus lead them to ascribe 
to the Div^iue Being. The second appearance or avatar of 
the Preserver is of tlic same character, and suggested l)y 
siinilar views. Hiranichereii, a malignant and destructive 
giant, who delighted in afflicting the eartli, at last rolled it 
up in a shapeless mass, and ifflinged down with it into the 
abyss. On this occasion there issued from the side of 
Brahma, a being shaped like a boar, white and exceedingly 
small, which in the space of one hour grew to the size of an 
elephant of the largest magnitude, and remained in the air. 
This being, Brahma discovered to bo Vishnu, who had as- 
sumed a body and become visible. Suddenly, it uiteri'd a 
sound like the loudest thunder, and the echo reverberated, 
and shook all the (jorners of the imiverso. Hhaking tlie full- 
flowing mane which hung down his no(^k on both sid(^s, and 
erecting the humid hairs of his body, he proudly displayed 
his two most exceedingly white tusks: then rolling I'ouiul 
his wine-coloured eyes, and erecting his tail, he descended 
fmm the region of the air, and plunged head foremost into 
the water. The whole body of w^ater was convulsed by the 
motion, and began to rise in waves, while the guardian sjn’rit 
of the sea, being terrified, began to tremble for his domain, 
and cry out for quarter and mercy. At length, the power 
of the omnipotent having divided the water, and arriving 
at the bottom, he saw the earth lying, a mighty and barren 
stratum ; tlieii he took up the ])Ouderous globe (freed from 
the water) and raised it higli on his tusk, one would say it 
was a beautiful lotus blossoming on tlio ti[) of liis tusk. In 
a moment, with one leap, coming to the surface, by the all- 
directing power of tlio Omnipotent Creator, he spread it, 
like a cai’pet, on the face of the water, and then vanished 
from the sight of Brahma.' 

Of the third avatar we have so particular and remarkable 
a descriptioi i, that it merits uncommon regard The soors, 
a species of angels, and all llic glorious host of heaven, sat 
on the summit of Jilount Meru, a fictitious mountain, highly 
celebrated in the books of the Hindus, meditating the diseo- 


* I'or an aecouiit of this avatar, sec an extract from the Maliabarat, Asiat. 
Keseaivli, i. 1^4 ; Ihirtolonieo’s Travels, hook ii. eli. vii. The iiocMiliar descrip- 
tion of the boar is taken from a translation hy Mr. Hulhed, of a passage in the 
ruvaiias, published in Maurice’s lUmUistan, i.407. 

^ It is a passage translated from tlie Mahabarai, by Mr. Wilkins, in one of 
tlic notes to his translntioii of the Bagvat-Gcota, p. 145, J40, note 70. 
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BOOK IL very of the Amrceta, that is, being translated, the water of 
(iiAr.vi. immortality: when Narayan* said unto Brahma, Let the 

ocea)!, as a pot of milk, be churned by the united labour of 

the soors and assoors; and when the mighty waters have 
been stirred up, the A i nreeta shall bo found. A great moun- 
tain, named ]\Ifm(lar, was the iiisiruinent with which the 
operation was to bo performed ; but the dews* being unable 
to remove it, they had recourse to Vishnu and Brahma. 
By tlieir direction, the king of t]\e ser])eutH lifted up that 
sovereign of mountains, with all its forests and inhabitants; 
and the soors and asoors having obtained permission of the 
king of tlie toi’toises, it was [)laced for support on his back, 
in the midst of the ocean. Then the soors and asoors, using 
tile serpent Vasookee for the rope, the asoors pulling by 
the head, and the soors by the tail, began to churn the ocean 
wliile there issued from the mouth of the serpent, a conti- 
nued stri'am of fire, and smoke, and wind; and the roaring 
of the ocean, violently agitated with the whirling of the 
mountain, was like the bellowing of a mighty cloud. lifean- 
whilo, a violent conflagration was raised on the mountain, 
by the comaissioii of its trees and other substances, and 
(picnched l)y a shower which the lord of the firmament 
poured down : whence an heterogeneous stream, of the con- 
cocted juices of various trees and plants, ran down into the 
briny flood. It was from this rnilk-liko stream, produced 
from those juices, and a mixture of melted gold, that the 
soors obtained their immortality. The waters of the ocean, 
being now assimilated with those juices, were converted 
into milk, and a species of butter was produced, when the 
churning powers became fatigued ; bur Narayan endued 
them with fresh strength, and they proociided with great 
ardour to stir that butter of the ocean. First, arose from 
it the moon ; next, Sree, the goddess of fortune; then the 
goddess of wine, and the white horse, Oochisrava; after- 
wards the jewel Kowstoobh; the tree of plenty; and the 

• A name of VWinn. 

Dew', \vntt(!ii otlicrwLse J)cwi, or Deva, is a f?cnci*al name for a superior 
S)»irit. 

^ Jiy tlic .serjamt .-jbout the mountain, like a rope, and pnllinff it out 

first towards the one end, and then towards the other; whieh atfords us a 
(lcs(Ti])tion of their real mode of ehurninf^. A iiiei(; of Avood, so formed as 
best to aKitale the milk, was phurd uprifjht in the vessel, and a rope beiiiu 
twisted round it Avliieli two ])ei'sfms pulled alternately, one at the one ciul, and 
the otlier at the other, it was whirled round, and thus produced the a^dtution 
required. 
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cow that granted every heart’s desire. Then the dew BOOK II. 
Dhanwantaree, in human shape, came forth, holding in his chap. vi. 

hand a white vessel filled with the immortal juice, amreeta ; 

which, when the asoors beheld, they raised their tumultuous 
voices, and each of them clamorously exclaimed. This of 
right is mine ! But as they continued to churn the ocean 
more than enough, a deadly poison issued from its bed, 
confounding the three regions of the world with its immortal 
stench, until Siva, at the word of Brahma, swallowed the 
fatal drug to save mankind. In the mean while a violent 
jealousy and hatred, on account of the amreeta, and the 
goddess Sreo, sprung up in the bosoms of the asoors. But 
Narayan, assuming the form of a beautiful female, stood 
before them, whoso minds becoming fascinated by her 
presence, and deprived of reason, they seized the amreeta 
and gave it unto her. But a dreadful battle arose between 
the soors and asoors, in which Narayan, quitting the female 
figure, assisted the soors. The elements and powers of 
nature were thrown into confusion by tlic confiict ; but 
with the mighty aid of Narayan, and his weapon chacra, 
which of itself, unguided even by a hand, performed mira- 
culous exploits, the soors obtained the victory, and the 
mountain Mandar was carried back to its former station. 

The soors guarded the amreeta with great care ; and the god 
of the firmament, with all his immortal hands, gave the 
water of life unto Narayan, to keep it for their use. This 
was the third manifestation of the Almighty, in the preser- 
vation and government of the w^orld. 

The fourth I shall describe with greater brevity. Hiri- 
nachereii, the gigantic ruler, who rolled up the eartli, and 
plunged with it to the bottom of the abyss, left a younger 
brother, Ilirinakassup, who succeeded him in his kingdom, 
and refused to do homage to Vishnu, but persecuted his 
own son, who was an ardent votary of that god. I, said he 
am lord of all this visible world. The son replied, that 
Vishnu had no fixed abode, but was present everywhere. Is 
he, said his father, in that pillar 1 Then let him come forth ; 
and rising from his seat, he struck the pillar with bis foot ; 
upon which Vishnu, bursting from it, with a body like a 
man, but a head like a lion, tore Hirinaka 
and placed his son upon the throne.' 

* Asiat. Research, i. 1 
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In the fifth, the sixth, and the seventh avatars, the Pre- 
serving Power appeared in human shapes for the destruc- 
tion of impious and ferocious kings, performing many heroic 
and many miraculous deeds. But, after the examples which 
have already been given, a particular description of these 
extravagant legends would poorly compensate the toil of a 
perusal. The eighth, however, is one of the most celebrated 
of all the incarnations of Vishnu. He was born the son of 
Vasudeva and Devaci, of the royal family of Cansa, and 
obtained the name of Crishna. But as it had been predicted 
to Cansa, that one born of those parents would occasion his 
destruction, whence he had decreed the death of all their 
children, Crishna was secretly withdrawn, and brought up 
in the family of a shepherd or herdsman. Many and won- 
derful were the transactions of his childhood, in which the 
wanton pranks of the mischievous, but amiable boy, are not 
less distinguished than the miraculous exploits of the god. 
When he grew up to youth, the indulgence of licentious 
love was his great occupation and enjoyment. It is a small 
part of the picture which I can, or which I need, to expose 
to view. The scenes with the young shepherdesses are 
painted by the Hindus in all the glowing colours of oriental 
poetry. A passage from a hymn, or divine song, translated 
by Sir William Jones, is in the following words: “With a 
garland of wild flowers, descending even to the yellow mantle 
that girds his azure limbs, di.stinguislicd by smiling cheeks, 
and by ear-rings that sparkle as he plays, Heri‘ exults in 
the assemblage of amorous damsels. One of thorn presses 
him with her swelling breast, while she warbles with exqui- 
site melody. Another, affected by a glance from his eye, 
stands meditating on the lotos of his face. A third, on 
pretence of whispei ing a secret in his ear, •approaches his 
temples, and kisses them with ardour. One seizes his 
mantle, and draws him towards her, pointing to the bower 
on the banks of Yamuna, where elegant vanjulahs inter- 
weave their branches. He applauds another who dances 
in the sportive circle, whilst her bmcelets ring, as she beats 
time with her palms. Now he caresses one, and kisses 
another, smiling on a third with complacency; and now he 
chcasea'‘her whose beauty has most allured him. Thus the 
wantoittHerl frolics, in the season of sweetsjamong the maids 
* A name of Vishnu. 
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of Vraja, who rush to his embraces, as if he were pleasure BOOK II. 
itself assuming a human form; and one of them, under a chap. vr. 

pretext of hymning his divine perfections, whispers in his ■ 

ear: Thy lips, my beloved, are nectar.”^ I shall select but 
another instance, which is from the translation before us of 
the Bhagavat. “Crishna, finding himself on the banks of 
the Yamuna, 2 began to play on his pastoral flute. All tho 
shepherdesses, filled with desire, ran in crowds to hear his 
enchanting sounds. Crishna, beholding them burning with 
desire, informed them that it was contrary to the order 
established in the world, to quit their houses to seek the 
embraces of a lover. He added that their families might 
thus, i^ their husbands were jealous, be thrown into dis- 
order, and disgmee come upon themselves. He advised 
them accordingly to return. The women replied, that their 
passion, it was true, were it for an ordinary man, would bo 
criminal; but desiring to unite themselves with the abso- 
lute master of all things, they could not believe that such 
an impulse was any other than meritorious. In regard to 
their husbands, they could have no rights which tended to 
the exclusion of God. Crishna, who saw tho innocence of 
their hearts, graciously gave them entire satisfaction ; and 
by a miracle continually renewed, in all that multitude of ' 
women, each was convinced that she alone enjoyed tho 
Deity, and that he never quitted her an instant for the 
embraces of another.”^* “ Crishna,” says Sir W illiam J ones, 
‘‘continues to this hour the darling god of the Indian 
women. The sect of Hindus,” he adds, “ who adore him with 
enthusiastic and almost exclusive devotion, have broached 
a doctrine which they maintain with eagerness, and which 
seems general in these provinces that he was distinct from 
all the avatars, who had only a portion of his divinity ; while 
Crishna was the person of Vishnu himself in a human form.*’* 

“At a more advanced age,” continues Sir William, “he put 
to death his cruel enemy, Cansa: and having taken under 
his protection the king Yudhist’hir and the other Pandus, 
who had been grievously oppressed by the Gurus, and their 

* Asiat. licsearch, i. 187. 

* This is siKJlt Eniuney in the French translation, 

3 Uajravadam, p. 60. This iiulecd was but a trifle: for with his 16,000 or 
17,000 wives he could perform tlie same feat. Sec llalhed’s translation of the 
Bhagavat, in Maurice’s Hind. vol. ii. 

* He means the provinces where he then rcsido/1, Bengal, etc. 

^ Asiat. Iteseardi. i.liOO. 
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BOOK 11. tyrannical chief, he kindled the war described in the great 
CHAP. VI. epic poem, entitled the Mahabharat, at the prosperous con- 

■ elusion of which he returned to his heavenly seat in 

Vaicont’ha, having left the instructions comprised in the 
Gita with his disconsolate friend Arjoon.”^ He was after- 
wards slain, being wounded bp an arrow in the foot”* 

The ninth incarnation of Vishnu, and the last, yet 
vouchsafed, of the Divine appearances, was in the person 
of Buddha. The object of this avatar is described in the 
following verso of a Hindu poet; ‘‘Thou blamest. Oh won- 
derful, the whole Veda, when thou seest, 0 kind-hearted, 
the slaughter of the cattle prescribed for sacjifico, 0 
Cesavaj^* assuming the body of Buddha. Bo victorious, 0 
Heri,^ Lord of the universe But though Buddha is, by 
the Hindus, regarded as a manifestation of the Divine 
Being, the sect of Buddhists are regarded as heretical, and 
are persecuted by the Brahmens. It is conjectured that, 
at one time, a great number of them had been compelled 
to fly from the country, and spread their tenets in various 
directions.® The religion of Buddha is now found to pre- 
vail over the greater part of the Ejist ; in Ceylon, in the 
further peninsula, in Thibet, in China, and even as far 
Japan.^ “The tenth avatar,’^ says Sir William Jones, “wc 


1 Asiat. Research, i. 261 . lie sometimes, however, met with severe repnlsef;. 
“CtiUjun, a]»rinee who resided in the western pints of India, was very iieiir 
deteatinf? his ambitions projects. Indeed, Crishiia was nearly overcome ami 
subdued, after seventeen bloody battles; and necordin^? to the express worth 
of the I'liranas, he was forced to have recourse to treachery, by which means 
Calijun was totally defeated in the ei^rhtecnth enga;,,^ement.*’ Wilford, on 
Chron. of Hindus, Asint. Rcseaich. v.288. 

2‘Ba^r,iva(lain, p. 13. “The Avholc history of Crishna,” says Anquctll Du- 
perron, in his Observations on the JJlia^favat, in the Kecherehes HiKtoriqnes ct 
Geo^Taphiques sur I'lnde, “is a mere tissue of GreT^ and Roman ohscenities, 
covered with a veil of spirituality, which, amonj? the fanatics of all deNciip- 
tions, conceals the most abominable enormities.” -fcipcakinjf of a temple of 
Vishnu at hatyniuiigaluin, in the My.sore, Dr. Buebunun says, “ The ruth, or 
chariot, belonpinK to it, is very larpe, and richly carved. The Abjures on u, 
representing the amours of that god, in the form of Clmishna, are the ino"! 
indecent that I have ever seen.” Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, etc., 
ii. 237. 

3 A name of Vishnu. 

* Another name of Vishnu, vide supra, p, 247. 

Asiat. Research, il. 121. 

^ “As to Buddha,” sfiys Sir William Jones (Disc, on the Gods of Greece, 
Italy, and India), “he seems to have been a roforinep of the doctrines contained 
in the Vedas; and, though his good-nature led him to censure these ancient 
books, because they enjoined the sacrifices of cattle, yet lie is admitted as the 
ninth avatar, even by the BrnImienN of Casi.” 

7 A controversy has been started, whether thfe religion of Buddha was 
derived from that of Brahma, or that of Brahma from the religion of Buddha. 
There seems little chance that data will ever be obtained, to prove either the 
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are told is yet to come, and is expected to appear mounted BOOK II. 
(like the crowned conqueror in the Apocalypse) on a white chap. vr. 

horse, with a cimctor blazing like a comet, to mow down 

all incorrigible and impenitent offenders who shall then be 
on earth.” ^ 

It will require the additionof but afew passages more of 
this wild mythology, to convey a satisfactory idea of the 
actions and (jualities which the Hindus ascribe to tlieir 
supreme deities, “it is related,” says ^Ir. AVilford,^ “in 
the Scanda,'* that when the whole earth was covered witli 
uatci’, and Vishnu lay extended asleep in the bosom of 
Devi,'* lotos arose from his navel. Brahma sprung from 
tliat llower, and looking round without seeing any creature 
on the boundless expanse, imagined himself to be the first- 
born, and entitled to rank above all futme beings. Re- 
solving, however, by investigation, more fully to satisfy 
himself, he glided down the stalk of the lotos, and finding 
Vishnu asleep, asked loudly who he was. I am the first- 
born, answered Vishnu, waking: and as Brahma contra- 
dicted him, they had an obstinate battle, till l\Iahadeva, or 
Siva, 2)ressed between them in great wrath, saying, It is I 
who am truly the first-])orn ; but I will resign my preten- 
sions to either of you who shall be able to reach and behold 
the summit of my head, or the soles of iny feet. Brahma 
instantly ascended ; but having fatigued himself to no pur- 
pose in the regions of immensity, yet loth to abandon his 
claim, ho returned to Mahadeva, and declared that ho had 
attained the crown of his head, calling, as his witness, the 
first-born cow. For this union of pride and falsehood, 
the angry god ordained, that no sacred rites should be per- 


oiK’ or llift other. Clemens Alexiimlrinns wouhl lend us to believe, that the 
ivli},d()u of Bnddh.i, in his time iiiust ha\e been in high repute: Etai St tw»/ 
Ii'5(oi', says he (Stroin. lib. i. p. 3.V2), 6 t T 015 Bovira neidofn voi Trppf.yyrA/uiarTi, 
6 e Sc iiircfi^oXrjp (rt/uii'OTi^TO? w? 0top TeTi/urjKncn. (.See ul.so llieroii^m. Cont. 
Jovian, hi), i. cap. 20 ,) Tliis divinit> was not confined to the Asiatics. There 
Was a Ihitii.s, or Ihito of I'gypt, a Battns of (Yrciie, and a Iheotus of Circcce, 
(.See Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Jlythology, iii. 170.) One of the primitive 
aiithor.s of the sect of Ahinichcans took the name of Buddas; another that of 
Manes; both of them names identic.d with the names of gods and sacred heing.s 
among the Hindus. Beausohro Hist, de Manich, liv.i. eh. i.— M. 

Mneh additional information has been collected since this was vvritton.and 
the history of BiiddhiMii is clearly made out. See Biiriiouf Ilistoin' de Boud- 
dhisnie, and Harvey’s Eastern Monachism and Manual of Buddhism, &c.— W. 

‘ Asiat. Research, i. 23l). See also Ward’s View, &c. of the Hindus, (i. 3. 
London Ed.) for an account of the ten avatars. 

** Asiat, Jtesearch. iii. 374. ^ One of the Paranas. 

® This means literally the goddess. 
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BOOK II. formed to Bralima. When Vishnu returned, he acknow- 
ciiAP. VI. ledged that ho had Jiot Ik'oii ablo to see the foot of 

Mahadova, confessed him to be the first born among the 

gods, and entitled to rank above them all.” 

After a jiassagc such as this, who would expect to find 
the following] “The patriarch Atterien retired into a 
forest, and tliere performed rigorous devotion, having for 
his nourishment nothing but tlio wind, and being exposed 
to all the injuries of the atmos])here. One day he addressed 
his vows to the Ktcrnal in these woi’ds: 0 thou wlio hast 
created, and who preservest the universe; 0 thou by 
whom it is destroyed ; give me the knowledge of thysidl^ 
and grant mo tlie vision of thee ! Then a lire issuing from 
the crown of the votary’s head, made all the gods tremble, 
and they had recourse to Vishnu, to Siva, and to Brahrqa. 
Those three divinities, completely armed and mounted, ac- 
companied by Laeshmi, Ounga, and Seraswati, their wives, 
presented themselves before the saint. Prostrating him- 
self, Atterien worshijiped them, and uttered the following 
words ; 0 you three Lords, know tliat I recognise only one 
God: inform me which of you is the true divinity, that I 
may address to him alone my vows and adorations! To 
this application the three Gods replied ; Learn, 0 devotee, 
that there is no real distinction between us: what to you 
appears such is only by semblance : the Single Being ap- 
pears under three forms ; by the acts of creation, of pre- 
servation, and destruction: but he is Oiie.”^ Yet tliis 
“Single” Being, this One God, is thus again represented, a 
few pages after, in the same Purana: “Even Brahma, liiuliiig 
himself alone with his daugliter, who was full of charms and 
knowledge, conceived for her a criminal j)tiiision.”'^ Thus are 
we taught by the Hindus tliemsclvcs to interpret tlie lofty 
phrases which the spirit of exaggeration and flattery so 
frecjuently puts into their mouths. 

Of the First-born Mahadova, or the One, Eternal God, 
under one of his forms, wc have the following sacred story. 
Ho was playing one day at dice with Parvati,^ when they 
quarrelled, and parted in wrath to different regions. They 
severally performed rigid acts of devotion, but the fires 
wliich they kindled blazed so vehemently as to threaten a 

1 Bagavadam, p. 96, et seq. * lb. 178, 

3 One of the names of liis wife. 
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general conflagration. The devas,4a great alarm, hastened BOOK II. 
to Brahma, who led them to Mahadeva, and supplicated him chap. vi. 

to recall his consort ; but the wrathful deity only answered, 

that she must come by her own free choice. They accor- 
dingly despatched Guiiga, the river goddess, who prevailed 
on Parvati to return to him, on condition that his love for 
her should be restored. The celestial mediators then em- 
ployed Camadeva,2 wounded Siva with one of his 
flowery arrows ; but the angry divinity reduced him to 
ashes with a flame from his eye. Parvati soon after pre- 
sented herself before him in the form of a Cirati, or 
daughter of a mountaineer, and seeing him enamoured of 
her, resumed her own shape.“ Of the various passages of 
a similar nature, presented to us in the history of this 
God, 1 shall content myself with another, extracted by 
Mr. Wilford from the Scanda Puraua. “There had sub- 
sisted,” says he,* “for a long time, some animosity between 
Brahma and ^faliadcva in their mortal shapes ; and the 
latter, on account of his bad conduct, which is fully 
described in the Puranas, had, it appears, given much 
uneasiness to Swayambhuva, and Satanipa. For ho was 
libidinous, going about stark-naked, with a large club in 
his liand. Bo this as it may, ]\Iahadeva, who was the 
eldest, saw his claim as such totally disregarded, and 
Brahma set up in his room. This intrusion the lalter 
wanted to support; but made use of such lies as pro- 
voked Mahadeva to such a point, that he cut off one of liia 
heads in his divine form.” Such are the ideas which the 
Hindus entertain of the actions and character of their 
supreme deities ; on Avhom, notwithstanding, they lavish 
all the most lofty epithets of divinity which human 
language can supply.' 

* A general name of the inferior gods. 8 One of the devas. 

^ See this story as extracted from the Puranas, Asiat. Researches, iii. 402. ; 

* Ib. vi. 474. 

* Much of what has been cited In the text is sectarial, intended to exalt Siva 
or Vishnu at tlio expense of the otJier, or of Brahma. A very great part is the 
invention, also, of comparatively modern times, when the manners of the 
Hindus had received a taint from Mahomedan licentiousness. Many of the 
faults, however, arc, no^doubt, inseparable from all mythological systems in 
which the passions and acts of men are attributed to divinities. It must be 
remembered, however, that the gods of the Hindus are, even in the opinion of 
the vulgar, Unite beings, Jiving for a long period, but destined to die. Nor is 
this notion to be taken as a proof of their unworthy conception of the divine 
nature ; it is rather a proof that they attach the chnrocter of inferior divinity 
to tho objects of their worship. Ktonilty, and all the higher attributes of 
godhead, arc reserved for the one God, the origin of all things. If the language 
of panegyric ascribes them to the pei*sonilkatlon5 of his power, it is less in 
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BOOK II. This theology affords a remarkable instance of that pro- 
CHAP. VI. gress in exaggeration and flattery which I have described 
— — - as the genius of rude religion. As the Hindus, instead of 
selecting one god, to whom they assigned all power in 
heaven and in earth, distributed the creation and admi- 
nistration of the universe among three divinities, they 
divided themselves into sects ; and some attached them- 
selves more particularly to one deity, some to another.^ 


their own persons than as emanations from him, and idcntiflablc with liim. 
This is always the prevailing idea of hjnins and prayers addressed to the divi- 
nities who are the subjects of praise.-^W. 

< Mr. ruter.son, in his Di.scourse on the Origin of the Hindu Heligion, deli- 
neates a terrible picture of this Hindu controversy. The people separated, he 
tells us, “into sects, each selecting one of the triad, the particular object of 
their devotion, in preference to and exclusive of the others: the followers of 
Vishnu and Siva invented new symbols, each, to ascribe, to their respective 
divinity the attribute of creation. This contention for pre-eminence ended in 
the total suppression of the worship of Brahma, and the temporary submission 
of Vishnu to the siu>eriority of Siva; but this did not last long; the sects 
raised crusades against each other; hordes of armed fanatics, under the title 
of Sanyasis and Vairagis, enlisted themselves as champions of their respective 
faith ; tlie former devoted their livc.s in support of the superiority of Siva ; 
and the latter were no le.ss zealous for the rights of A’ishim : alternate 
victory and defeat marked the progress of a religious war, which for ages conti- 
nued to harn.ss the earth, and inflame mankind against each other.” A.siat. 
Research, viii. 45, 46. Dr. Buchanan informs us, “ 'I’liat the worshippers of the 
two gods (\'ishnu and Siva,) who are of different sects, arc very apt to fall 
into disputes, occasioning abusive language, and followed by violence; so that 
the collectors have sometimes been obliged to have recourse to the fear of the 
bayonet, to prevent the controversy from producing bad effects.” Buchanan’s 
Journey through Mysore, &c., i. 13. The missionary Dubois ob.servcs, that 
“we see the two sects striving to exalt the respective deities whom they 

worship, and to revile those of their opiwnents The followers of 

Vishnu vehemently insist that he is far superior to Siva, and is alone wortliy of 
all honour The disciples of Siva, on the contrary, no less obsti- 

nately affirm that Vishnu is nothing, and has never dune any uet, but tricks so 
base a.s to provoke shame and indignation,” &c. Description, &c. of the 
People of India, p. 58. See ,too, the Missionary Ward’s View, &c. of the Ilin- 
doos.Lond. Ed. Introd. p. 27. 

llie preface to (Hhagnvadam) the French translation*of the Bhagavat, by M. 
D’Ohsonville, says, “'I'he Indians are divided into two orthodox sects, which, 
however, violently oppose one another; the one asserting the supremacy of 
Alshnu, the other of Siva. .... The Puranasr* it says, “ differ in 
their interpretations of the Vedas, some of them giving the supremacy to 
Brahma, some to Vishnu, and some to Siva. 'Iliese books are, properly 
speaking, pieces of controversial theology. The Brahmens, who composed 
them, disputing to which of their three gods tho supremacy belongs, suppott 
the pretensions of each by an enormous mass of myihological legends and mys- 
tical opinions, in favour of the God whom the author adopts. All are equally 
supported by the authority of the Vedas.” 

Mr. Colebrooke, describing the different sects of the Hindus, informs us that 
“ Sancara Acharya, the celebrated commentator on the Veda, contended for 
the attributes of Siva, and founded or confirmed the sect of Sairas, who wor- 
ship Mahaddva as the Supreme Being, and deny the independent existence of 
Vishnu and other Deities. Madhava Acharya and Vallabha Acharya ha^-e in 
like manner established the sect of Vaishnavaa wht adore Vishnu as God. 
The Suras (less numerous than the two sects above mentioned) worship the 
sun, and acknowledge no other divinity. The Ganapatyas adore Qanesa, as 
uniting in his person all the attributes of the Deity.” Kotc A. on the Religious 
Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiat. Research, vii. 
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Pi'csently the usual consequence appeared. Whichever BOOK IL 
of the three gods any votary selected for his peculiar chap. vi. 

patron, he expected to perform to him one of the most 

agreeable of all possible services, by representing him as 
superior to the other two. This we find to have been the 
practice, invariably and enthusiastically. In a passage 
from the Scanda Purana, one of the sacred books in 
honour of Siva, wo have seen by what legends his votaries 
endeavour to elevate him above Brahma and Vishnu; 
wliile he cuts off the head of the one for contesting with 
liim the supremacy, and has it expressly yielded up to him 
l)y the other. It is not, however, sufficient that the 
favourite god should be only superior to the rest; what- 
ever honour is derived from their actions, that too must 
be claimed for him ; and he is asserted to be himself the 
author of all their achievements.^ 

A still higher strain of llattery succeeds. Not only must 
he absorb their actions, it is accounted still nobler if ho 
can bo asserted to absorb even themselves; if Siva, for 
example, can bo affirmed, not only to be Siva, and to be at 
once creator, preserver, and destroyer, but can be declared 
to be Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva themselves. Beyond even 
this, a step remains. In the same manner as he absorbs 
the gods, ho is finally made to absorb everything, lie is 
asserted to be the niii verso itself, lie is then all in all. 

We shall find this process pursued with the Hindu divi- 
nities, one after another. In another sacred book,- dedi- 
cated to Siva, that god is made to declare, “ I have always 
been, and I always am, and 1 always will bo. There is no 
second of whom I can say that I am he, and that he is I. 

I am the within of all the witliins. I am in all surfaces. 

\Vhatever is I am; and whatever is not I am. I am 
Brahma; and I am also Brahme; and I am the causing 
cause. Whatever is in the east I am ; and whatever is in 
the west I am ; and whatever is in the south I am ; and 

' Tt is strange that this souroe of pciT)lcxily and contradiction did not sug- 
g<ist an explanation of the difficulties previously intimated. For a more 
-detailed view of the sects of the .Hindus, sec Asiat. Ucscai’ches, vols. xvi. 
and xvii.— W. 

^ The Oupnekhat, of which an ancient version into the Persian language 
has been found. Anquetil Duperron published first some specimens of a 
translation from this In the Recherches Historiques et Gdographiques sur 
ITnde, and has since published a translation of the wliole in Latin. There is 
a translation of it likewise among the late Mr. Allein’s manuscripts in tha 
British Museum. 
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book II. whatever is in the north I am. Whatever is below I am ; 
cHAr. VI. and whatever is above I am. I am man, and not man, and 

— woman. I am the truth; I am the ox; and I am all other 

animated beings. I am more ancient than all. I am the 
king of kings. And I am in all the great qualities. I am 
the perfect being. Whatever has been, Rudra^ is; and 
whatever is he is ; and whatever shall be he is. Rudra is 
life, and is death; and is the past, present, and future; 
and is all worlds.”* But if the votaries of Siva, with 
exaggerating devotion, thus infinitely exalt him above all ; 
the same, or, if possible, still greater honours, do tho 
adorers of Vishnu lavish upon that divinity. “ Let it not 
bo thought,” says the Bhagavat, ‘‘ that Vishnu is only one 
of the three divinities, or triple powers. Know that he is 
tho principle of all. It is ho who created the universe by 
his productive power; it is he who supports all by his 
preserving power; it is he, in fine, who destroys all by his 
clestnictivo power. He creates under tlie form of Brahma, 
and destroys under that of Siva. The productive power 
is more excellent than tho destructive, and tho preserving 
more excellent than tho productive. To the 'name of 
Vishnu, therefore, is attached the pre-eminence, since the 
title of preserver or saviour is peculiarly attributed to 
him.”3 In the Bhagvat-Geeta, Crishna is thus addressed: 
“0 mighty being! who, greater than Brahma, art tho 
prime creator ! eternal god of gods ! the world’s mansion ! 
thou art the incorruptible being distinct from all things 
transient! Thou art before all gods, and tho supremo 
sup])orter of tho universe ! Thou knowest all things ! By 
thee, 0 infinite form! the universe >v;as spread abroad. 
Thou art Vayoo the god of winds, Agnec tho god of fire, 
Varoon the god of oceans, 8asauka the moon, Prajapatce 
the god of nations ! Reverence bo unto thee before and 
behind, reverence be unto thee on all skies, 0 thou who 
art all in all ! Infinite is thy power and thy glory ! Thou 
iiicludest all things, wherefore thou art all things.”^ In a 

• One of tho many names of Siva, or Malmdeva. 2 Oupnekliat, Lv, 

3 Jilia^avadam, p. 8, 9. 

< Bhtt^rvat-Gceta, p. 94 : see similar strlnj^s of praises, Ibid. pp. 84 to 88 ; 
pp. 78, 79 ; p. 70. At p. 80, he Is denominated, “ The father and the mother of 
this world which affords another curious coincidence with the i)lira8eology 
of other religions. The orphlc verses Trepi ^vo-ews irfake Jupiter tlie “ father 
and mother of all things.’* 

Utlvtw ixev (TV Trartjpf fiyjrrjp, &C.— Ilyran. Ix, ver. 18, 
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Jansorit inscription, taken from a stone at Buddha Gaya, 
3uddha is thus addressed: “Reverence be unto thee, 0 
;od, in the form of the god of mercy ; the lord of all things, 
ho guardian of the universe. Thou art Brahma, Vishnu 
Hid Mahesa.i Thou art lord of the universe ! Thou art,’ 
iiidor the proper form of all things, moveable and im- 
noveable, the possessor of the whole.”^ 

Among the numerous expressions of panegyric and 
idoratioii which the Hindus apply to their divinities, none 
;ccm to have made a deeper impression upon some of the 
nost intelligent of our English inquirers, tlian the epithet 
)Ne;^ This has so far prevailed as to impress them with a 
iclici that the Hindus had a refined conception of the 
inity of the Divine Nature. Yet it seems very clear that 
:ho use of such an epithet is but a natural link in that 
jhain of unmeaning panegyric which distinguishes the 
'eligion of ignorant men. When one divinity has been 
nado to engross tlie powers of all the rest, it is the neces- 
sary termination of this piece of flattery, to denominate 

■'’jilcriuH Soranus calls Jui)iter “ the futlier and luollicr of the gods." 

Jupiter oniriipotens, regum Ilex ii»se lleuinquc 
Trogenitor, (ieiictrL\(|UC Defim ; Dens niiu.s et idon. 

A])ud Augustin, dc Ci\itat. Dei, lib. iv. cap. \i. et lib. vii. cap. ix. 

Synesius uses similar language : 

« mirrip, av S\<r(Tt /xr,7»;p, 

Xv 6’ apcrrjv erv 6e tlrjAv?. — Syncs. Hymn, iii. 

Even .Martial, in a sort of a Hymn, or eulogy upon Mercury, beginning 
Jlcrmes Martia seeuli voluptas, 

IlennC’s omnibus eniditu.s aniils ; 

&G. &e., ends thus, 

Ilcrnies omnia so us, ct ter Mart. Ep. lib. iv. ep. 25. 

“ Dc Deo, ejns(iuc cultn, ita Chuldaeos Iradidissc referunt ; 1. Kssc Deuni 
mnium re(/em, pftrentenvjue, cnjns providentiu umversormn orOo atque ornatus 
facius eat. — Rruckeri Hist. Grit, rhilosopliuv, lib. ii. cap. ii. sect. 18. 

* Another name fdr Siva. ^ Asi.it, llescareli. i. 284, 285. 

3 Much of what foil " s on this subject is verbal (jiiibbling, One, iu San- 
icrit, as in other langi ,ges,!may no doubt im^dy “chief, " “principal," or meta- 
Itliorically denote identity of persou.s; but it sliould have been proved tiiat the 
word was so used wlien a])i>licd to the “One" Deity. It does not signify, 
when so employed, the chief— or the same— but the one distinct from anil 
abine all, and from whom all things proceeded. What notions ilr. Mill would 
have the term express he should have explained ; it is evident that he has iu 
his instances confounded very different things; the notion of one of many with 
one over many, and the simple ideas of unity and supremacy, with more eom- 
prelieiislvc ideas of other attributes. Wiiy should the belief of one (Jod not 
piT\ ail amongst the Africans ? What do we nderstand of oneness more than 
tliey ? Why should not tlie Heathen nations have had some perception of this 
truth, although it failed to iiiHuence their practice? “ The intelligent pagans 
acknowledged only one God according to the phrase quoted by Laertius of 
Thales. God is the oldest of nil things, because he is unmade or unproduced, 
and the only thing that is so."— -i. 3.5. “ The Pagans do often characterize the 
Supreme God by such titles, epithets, and descriptions, as are ineommunicably 
proper to him, thereby plainly distinguishing him from all other inferior godf. 
Cudw'orth, ii. 11.— W. 
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BOOK II. him THE ONE. Oriental scholars ought moreover to have 
( iiAP. VI. rejected that one is an epithet of very common and vague 
■ ' application in the languages of Asia ; and is by no means 
a foundation whereon to infer among the Hindus any coi^ 
ception analogous to that which we denote by the tern 
“ Unity of God.” The translation of the Institutes of Menu 
ailbrds us a very satisfactory example : “ Then only is a 
man perfect when he consists of three persons united, his 
wife, himself, and his son ; and thus have learned Brahmens 
announced this —the husband is even one with his wife.”* 
Yet surely no unity of being was supposed in this triune 
person, a man, his wife, and his son. Ad, we are informed 
l)y ]\racrobius, was among the Assyrians a word whicli 
signilietl onr , and was a name conferred by them upon 
their chief divinity.- The Babylonians applied it to their 
principal goddess.^ The god lUmmon, as we learn from 
the Bible, had the same epithet.'* Mr. Bryant says it was 
a sacred title among all the Eastern nations, and originally 
conferred upon the sun.^ Even the Greek poets, who have 
never been suspected of refined notions of the unity of 
God, employ it to profusion. It is applied to Jupiter, to 
Pluto, to the sun, to Dionysus.® All the gods are aftirmeil 
to bo onc.^ One power,” says the Ori)hic poetiy, one 
divinity, Jupiter is the great ruler of all.”* Plutarch in- 
forms us that Apollo was frequently denominated tlio 
monad , or the only one;* and from the emperor Julian 
we learn, that tlie peoide of Edcssa had a god whom they 
called Monimus, a word of the same inter])retation.*® Few 

‘ Institutes of Menu, di. ix. 45. ’ ^ 

* Deo, (iiiein siuninuiii maxiimnnquc venpranfiTr, Adarl nomen, (leilerunt. 
Ljus iioininis interpretatio si^nilipat unv$. .ALicrob. Satur. lib. i. ca]). 23. 
I'iiis rt'fluplicatioii Mr. Bryant, witli ^ood reason, snj^poses to be a superiative, 
but is wrong in supposing it an ordinal, i. ‘2U. 

Afia, ri&ovri’ Kai, vrro }hftvAwuuDi/ if Hpa. llesychiiis, ad verb. The Greeks 
gave it, for a feminine a])])lieation, a feminine termination. 

* Zeehariah, ch. xii. ver. 11. “ As the mourning of Adad Bimmun, in Hie 
valley of Megiddon.” 

j Analysis of Ancient Mythology, i. 29. 

e 'Ei 5 Z«v 5, eis At'iij?, eiy 'HAio? (i? Atowtrof, 

'El? 0eo? fi' TravTeo-ffi.— -Orph. Frag. iv. p. 304. 

^ lUovTwv, IUptrc<|)Oi'Tj, ArffATfTtfp, Kvirpi?, Epwre?, 

Tpiriow?, Nrjpev?, Tr,do?, km Kvapoxairc?, 

'KpfiTjaO’t 'H^flit<rTO? re xAvro?, Ila»», Zevf re, km 'Hpj) 

ApTf/ai?, 7)5’ Exaepyos An’cAAun', ct? 9eo? e<m.— Hcrme.sianax. 

® Orphic. Fragni. vi. 366. 

Trfp MON AAA tov? aySpat ovofia^eiv ATroAAwya.— Plutarch. Isis et 
Osiris, 354. 

i® Orat. ir. p. 150, See note 2, in page 256, where Mercury is denominated 
the Thrice-one. 
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nations shall we find without a knowledge of the unity of BOOK IT. 
the Divine Nature, if we take such expressions of it as chap. vi. 
abound in the Hindu writings far satisfactory evidence. — 
By this token, Mr. Park found it among the savages of 
Africa.^ 

In pursuance of the samo persuasion, ingenious authors 
have laid hold of the term Brahmc, or ]3rahm, the neuter 
of Brahma, the masculine name of the creator.* This they 
have represented as the peculiar appellation of the one 
god ; .Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, being only names of the 
])articular modes of divine action. But this supposition 
(for it is nothing more)* involves the most enormous 
inconsistency ; as if the Hindus possessed refined notions 
of the unity of God, and could yet conceive his modes of 
action to be truly set forth in tlie characters of Brahma, 

Vishnu, and Siva; as if the same people could at once bo 
so enlightened as to form a sublime conception of the 
Divine Nature, and yet so stupid as to make a distinction 
between the character of God and his modes of action. 

The parts of the Hindu writings, how^ever, wliich aro 
already beforo us, completely refute this gratuitous notion, 
and prove that Brahme is a mere unmeaning epithet of 


> ‘‘Tlic bdief of one Ood,” says lie, “ aiul of a future state of reward and 
puDishiiit’nt, is entire and universal aiiioii'^ them.” Park’s 'fravcls in Africa, 
p. 273. 

* Sir W. Jones says (Discourse on the Gods of Orcecc, Italy, and India), “ It 
lUU't always be roineinbercd, that the learned Indians, as tliey are instructed 
hy their own books, in truth aeknowledijc only one supreme l)einfj,wl)om they 
call IJraliinc, or tlie Great One, in the neuter gender; they btdieve his essence 
to he infinitely removed from the comprehension of any mind but his own ; 
and they suppose him to manifest Iiis power by the operation of his divine 
sjtirit ; wliom they name Vislmii, the Permder, in the masculine gender, 
whence he is often denominated the first male. * * * * When they consider 
tlie Divine Power exerted in creating, or in giving existence to that which 
C'tislcd not before, they call the Deity Brahma, in the masculine gender al.so ; 
and when they view him in the light of Destroyer, w rather changer of forms, 
they give him a thousand names, of which Siva, .Tsa or Iswara, lludra, llara, 
Saiuhliu, and Mahadeva, or Mahesa, are the most common.” Mr. Wilford 
(Asiat. llesoarch. ill. 370) says tliat Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahadeva, “aro 
<'nly the principal forms in which the Brahmens teach the people to adoro 
Bralim, or the Great One.” 

* It is something more than supposition. “The attributes are affirmed by 
the Vedas to be the creating, protecting, destroying, and tlic like, powers of 
the Supreme Being. Their worship, under various representations by means 
of consecrated objects, is prescribed by the scripture to the human race, who, 
owing to the wavering nature of tlieir minds, cannot witliout assistance fix tho 
fhougiits on the Incomprehensible and Almighty Being.” Defence of Hindoo 
Theism, by Sankara Sastri. llammohun Roy, whilst he denies the necessity 
of tho worship, equally admits the character of personified attributes attached 
bv the Vedas themselves to Brahme, Vishnu, and tjiva. Translations from the 
Vedas, p. 145.-W, 
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BOOK IL praise, applied to various gods and no more indicative 
ciur. VI. of refined notions of the unity, or any perfection of the 

— Divine Nature, than other parts of their panegyrical devo- 

tions. We have already beheld Siva decorated with this 
title Vishnu is denominated the supreme Brahmo in 
the Bhagvat-Geeta.^ Nay, we find this Brahme, the great, 

I This is n specimen of most perverse reasoning. Urahme is said to be a 
mere unmeaning epithet of praise, applied to various gods; but if it means 
nothing, what honour can it do them, why is it attached to tliem ? It must have 
some signification, or it Avoiild not be employed. It may bo absurdly used; 
but, undoubtedly, when God or man is called Ilrahme, it is intended to say, 
that he is something of a more elevated nature than his ordinary nature— that 
he is, in fact, one with that being, who, according to particular doctrines, is 
not only the cause of all that exists, but is all that exists. The rcfisonablcness 
of the \^edanta i)hilosophy, the fitness of scctiirial panegyric, arc not in ques- 
tion. Tlio eulogy of any individual god by identifying him with Ilrahme, 
derives its weight entirely from the notion that besides the inferior divinities, 
there is a God, one, uncreated and eternal, with w'hom to be identified, figu- 
ratively or pliilosopbieally, is highest praise.—W. 

Vide supra, p. 316. 

^ lihagvat-Geeta, p. 84. Tlie term Para Brahme, or Great Brahme, is ap- 
plied, not once, but many times to Crishna, in the Bhagavat. See Hallied’s 
tiunslalion in Maurice’s Ilindoslan, ii. 342, S')!, 361, .’300, 376, 377, 371), 380, 
417,411. “The Sri Vaishnavam Brahmens,” says Dr. Buchanan (Journey 
through Mysore, etc., i. 144), “worship Vishnu and the gods of his family 
only, ami all over the Deccan arc almost exclusively the officiating priests in 
the temples of these dcitir.s They allege Brahma to be a son of Vishnu, and 
Siva the son of Brahma. Vishnu they consider as the same with Para Brahma” 
(thus Dr. Buchanan spells it instead of Brahme), “or the Supreme Being.” 
Yet of this Supreme Being, this Para Brahma, they believe as follows : “ One 
of the Asiiras, or demons, named Tripura, posscsscfl a eity, the inhabitants of 
which were very troublesome to the inhabitants of Brahma I.oka. the heaven 
of Brahma, who attempted in vain to take the place ; it being destined not to 
fall, so long as the women who resided in it should preserve their chastity. 
The angels at length offered up their prayers to Vishnu, who took upon himseif 
the fonn of a most beautiful young man, and became Budha Avatara. Kn- 
teriiig then into the eity, he <lance(l naked before the Avomen, and inspired 
them Avith loose desires, so that the fortress soon fell a prey to the angels.” 
Ibid. Kven Vuch, the daughter of Ambhrina, is decorated with all the attri- 
butes of divinity. Mr. Colebrookc gives us the following literal version of a 
hymn in one of the Vedas, Avhich Vach, he informs us, “speaks in praise of 
herself as the supreme und universal souV* [the title Avhich, it is pretended, 
exclusively belongs to Brahme] — “ I range Avith tlm Riidras, Avith the Vfisus, 
Avith the Adityas, and Avith the VisAA'-adevas. I iijdiold both the sun und tlie 
ocean [metrn and Abanina], the firmament, and fire, etc. * * Me, avIio am the 
queen, the conferrer of wealth, the possessor of knowledge, and first of such 
as merit Avorsliip, the gods render, universally, ])rcscnt everywhere, and per- 
vader of all beings, lie, who eats food through me, as he, who secs, Avhn 
hears, or who breathes, through me, yet knows me not, Is lost ; hear then tho 
faith which I pronounce. Kven 1 declare this iS(?//,whois Avorshipped by gods 
and men. I make strong whom I choose ; I make him Brahme, holy and wise. 
For Rudra I bend the boAv, to slay the demon, foe of Brahma : for the people 
I make war on their foes ; and I pervade heaven and earth, I hove, the father 
on tho head of this universal mind ; und my origin is in the midst of the ocean ; 
and therefore do 1 pervade all beings, and touch this heaven with ray form. 
Originating all beings, I pass like the breeze; I am above this lieaven, beyond 
this earth; and Avliat is the great one, that am 1.” Asiat. Research, viii. 
402, 403. Mr. Colebrooke says that Vach signifies speech, and that she is 
personified os the active power of Brahma, proceeding Irom him. Ibid. There 
is a curious passage, descriptive of tho universal soul, translated from tlm 
Vedas by Mr. Colebrooke. Beveral persons “ deeply conversant with holy 
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the eternal one, the supreme soul, employed in rather a BOOK 11. 
subordinate capacity. “The Great Brahm,” says Crishna, chap. vi. 

“is my womb. In it I place my foetus; and from it is 

the production of all nature. The great Brahm is the 
womb of all those various forms which are conceived in 
every natural womb, and I am the father who soweth the 
seed.”^ In one of the morning prayers of the Brahmens, 
cited from the Vedas by Mr. Colebrooke, water is denomi- 
nated Brabme,- “The sun,” says Yajnyawalcya,“isBrahme; 
this is a certain truth revealed in the sacred Upanisliats, 
and in various sac’has of the Vedas. So the Bhawishya 
Parana, speaking of the sun : Because there is none greater 
than he, nor has been, nor will be, therefore he is cele- 
brated as the supreme soul in all the Vedas.”^ Air, too 
receives the appellation of Bnvhme. Thus, says a passage 
in the Veda; “That which moves in the atmosphere is 
air, Brahme''^ Thus again; “ Salutation unto thee, 0 air! 

Even thou art Brahme, present to our apprehension. Thee 
I will call ‘ present Brahme thee I will name ‘ the right 
one;’ thee I will j^ronounce Hhe'triio one.’ May that 
Brahme, the universal being entitled Air, preserve me.”^ 

Food, too, is denominated Brahme; so is breath, and in- 


■writ, and possessed of groat dwellings, meeting together, engaged in this dis- 
<liii8ition ; What is our soul ? and who is Bralnne ?” doing together for inform- 
ation to a profound sage, they addressed him thus; “ Thou well know'cst the 
universal soul, communicate that knowledge unto ns.** The sage addressc<l 
cacli of tlicm, “ >vhom he worsliipped as the soul.’* The first answered, “ the 
heaven.” lUit the sage replied, that this was only tlie head of the soul. The 
second declared that he w’orshipped " the sun as the soul.” Hut the sage told 
Inm, this was only the eye of the .soul. The third said that he w'orshipped 
“ air as the soul ;” and the sage answered, that this was only the breath of the 
soul. The fourth declared that he worshipped “ the ethereal element as the 
Sf»ul.” But tlic sage replied that this was only the trunk ot the soul. The 
fifth answered, that he worsliifiiied “ water as the soul.” But the sage re- 
joined that this was only the ifiMlomen of the .soul. The sixth informed him 
that he worshipped “earth as the soul.” But the sage declared that this w'as 
only the feet of the soul. The sage next proceeds to deliver his owm explana- 
tion ; and utters a Jargon, which lias not even a semblance of Tneaning. “ Ho 
thus addressed them collectively : You consider this universal soul as it w’cre 
an individual being; and you partake of distinct enjoyments. But he who 
worshi])s as the universal soul, that which is knowm by its manifested portions, 
and is inferred from consciousness, enjoys nourishment in all worlds, in all 
beings, in all souls ; his head is splendid, like that of this universal soul ; his 
eye i.s similarly varied ; his breath is equally diflFiised ; his trunk is no less 
abundant; his abdomen is alike full ; and his feet are the earth ; his breast is 
tlie altar : his hair is the sacred grass ; his heart the hou.sehold lire ; his mind 
the con.secratcd flame ; and his mouth the oWation.” 

^ Bhagvat-Geeta, p. 107. * Asiat. Research, v.349. 

® An extract from a Sanscrit Commentary by Mr. Colebrooke, Asiat. Re- 
search. V. 352; 

* Asiat. Res. viii. 417. 


5 Ibid. 450. 
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JiOOK 11. tellect, and felicity.* Nay, it is affirmed, as part of the 
CHAP. VI. Hindu belief, that man himself may become Brahme ; thus 

in the Bhagvat-Geeta, Crishna declares; “A man being 

endowed with a purified understanding, having humbled 
his spirit by resolution, and abandoned the objects of the 
organs ; who hath freed himself from passion and dislike, 
who worshippeth with discrimination, eateth with moder- 
ation, and is humble of speech, of body, and of mind ; who 
preferreth the devotion of meditation, and who constantly 
placeth his confidence in dispassion; who is freed from 
ostentation, tyrannic strength, vain-glory, lust, anger, and 
avarice; and who is exempt from selfishness, and in all 
things temperate, is formed for being Ihahm.”^ 

Such are the proofs on which the opinion has been 
adopted that sublime principles run through the religion 
of the Brahmens.^ I know no supposition which can be 


1 Extract from the ^'etlas by ilr. Colehroolve, Asiat. Ueseaivli, >iii* 
455, 4r)6. 

3 Bhagvat-Geeta, p. 131, 132. 

3 Sir W. Jones seems to have found proofs of a pure theism almost e\er> 
where. Speaking' of the Arabs, he says, “ The religion of the poets, at least, 
seems to have l)een pure theism ; and tliis we may know witli certainty, he- 
cause wo liave Arahian verses of unsuspected unti(iuity, u hieli contain pious 
and elevated sentiments on the goodness and jnsliec, the ixiwer and onmijMi- 
tence, of Allah, or the God. Jf an inscri}>tion said to have been found on 
marble in Yemen be authentic, the uiieient inhabitants of that country j.rc- 
served the religion of Klier, and la’ofessed a belief in miracles, and a fuluie 
state.” (As. lies. ii. 8.) Did Sir W. not know that the wildest religioii.s 
abound most in miracles, and that no religion is without a belief of a futui e 
state V Did it want an inscription in Yemen to prove to ns this ? Sir W . tiiuls 
pmds of' a pure theism as easily among ti»c I’ersians as umf)ng the Arabs. 
“ Tlic ]n'inieval relighm of Iran,” he says, “if we rely on the authorities ad- 
duced by Mohsani Fani, was that which Kewton calls the ohhist (and it may b.* 
justly called the noblest) of all religions : A firm belief that one snpreiiu* (i( d 
made the world by his power, and continually governed it by his ]»ro\'i(Ic!K'c ; 
a pious fear, love, and adoration of him ; a due rcvelThicc for ])arciits and aged 
per.s(jns: a fraternal aflection for the udiolc human race, and a coinpassiojiatc 
tenderness even for the brute creation.” Yet inulcr Hijshaug, Avho, it would 
ap])ear, w'as tlie author of this primeval religi*n, he tells us, that the ])oi)iil;ir 
worsliip of tlie Iranians was jmrely Sahian. (Ibid. p. 68.) At the .same liiiic 
he as.Mires us, tlnit during liis supposed Maha])adian dynasty, when tiiis 
llushangism and Sabianisin cxi.sted, a Hrahmcnical .system prevailed, “ whidi 
weean hardly,” he says, “ doubt %as the first corniptioii of the oldest and 
purest religion.” (Ibid. p. .59.) By this account three difl'erent religions 
must have all l«cn the prevalent religions of Persia, at one and the same 
time. Unless (which is not a tlicoiy with slight presumptions in its favour) 
wc conclude that all three were originally one and the same.— Even on the 
most sober-minded .and judicious men, the lofty langiuige of a mean siijicr- 
stition is calculated to impose. The industrious and intelligent Harris, in ids 
account of the travels of William dc liuhruquis, states it as Jiis opinion, “iiftcr 
all the pains that he had been able to take, in order to obtain .some sort of cer- 
tainty on this he>ul,” that the religion of the Tartars includes these tlirc-c 
points : “ First,— -that there is one God, the fountain of being, the creator of al 1 
thing.s, the ruler of all things, and the sole object of Divine w'orship. Second- 
ly,— that all men in general are his creatures, and therefore ought to consider 
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employed to reconcile the inconsistencies, and to remove • BOOK 11. 
the absurdities, which we have found this opinioji to in- chap. vi. 

volve, unless it be assumed that the legends of the Hindus 

are all allegorical : and though, in their literal interpreta- 
tion, they may be altogether unworthy of a perfect being 
that yet a recondite and enigmatical meaning ijiay bo ex- 
torted from tliem, which will tally with the sublime hypo- 
thesis it is wished to entertain. Undoubtedly, if we 
assume to ourselves the licence of giving to the Hindu 
mythology a meaning to suit our own views, we may form 
out of it not only a sublime theology, bub a sublime philo- 
sophy, or any tiling we please. It might, however, have 
been imagined that the futility, the absurdity, of these 
arbitrary interpretations had been too well exposed to 
allow tliem to mislead such men as some of the advocates 
for the allegorical sense of the Hindu scriptures.^ The 
latter Platonists, and other roliners upon the mytliology of 
Greece and Rome, drew from it a pure system of theology, by 
the very same process which is adopted and recommended 
ill regard to the fables of the Hindus. “ Without a tedious 
detail,” says Mr. Gibbon, ^‘tho modern reader could not 
form a just idea of the strange allusions, the forced etymo- 
logies, the solemn trilling, and the impeiieirablo obscurity 
of these sages, wlio professed to reveal the system of the 
universe. As the traditions of Pagan mythology wero 
variously related, the sacred interpreters were at liberty 
to select the most convenient circumstances ; and as they 

ca.'h otlier :is hriaiirfu (Irsefiidod from one common parent, ainl alilvo en- 
titled to all the hles.sin;-s he bestows; and that, thend’ore, it is pvat imidety to 
ahiise those l)lessin;^s, or to injure each other, ’riiirdly,— That in as niiieh as 
the common reason of inankiiid hath taiijjht tliem to c.^tahlisli properly, it is 
necessary that it should he preserved, and that it is therefore the duty of every 
man to he eontent nith his own.” (»St‘o Harris’s Collection of Vuyiij;es, \ol. i j 
Lcs Moskanier.s m’ont tons assures unaniniement, qu’ils n’avu;ent JiiniuLS I'u 
d’idolcs. 111 (le diviiiite's subalteriies, iiiais qirits saerilioient uuiqiieiueiiL ii uii 
itre supreme et invisible. (Tallas, Voyage, i. 126, 

* The advocates of this interpretation arc not Kuropeaiis alone. The 
Hindus themselves it, and not without jrood authority. “ It is indispu- 
tably evident that none of the metapimrical representations which arise from 
the metaphorical style in uhich the Vedas arc written, were dcsi;;ued to ho 
viewed in any other lij,dit than a mere allciiory.”— Kammohnu lioy, jt. 12. 

“ Corrc.spoiulin;^ to the natures of different powers or qualities, numerous 
have been invented for the lienclit of those who are not possessed of 
sufficient understnndinfj.”— Mftliarnirvana, quoted by ilaimuohnn lioy. “ For 
the iHUiefft of those who are inclined to worship, fijjurcs are invented to serve 
ns representations of God, and to them either niale or female fonn.s, and other 
eirciimstanees, are ftctitiously assigned.”— Jamuda?;ni, cited by Itammohmi 
lioy, ]). 34, This allegorical representation is then avowed by the Hindus 
themselves, os the source of tlieir popular belief.— W. 
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BOOK II, translated an arbitrary cipher, they could extract from an^ 
CHAP. VI. fable any sense which was adapted to their favourite i j 

' system of religion and philosophy, The lascivious form of 

a naked Venus was tortured into the discovery of some 
moral percept, or some physical truth ; and the castration 
of Atys explained the revolution of the sun between the 
tropics, or the separation of the human soul from vice and 
error.”' But if a condemnation thus severe can be justly 
pronounced upon those who allegorize the Greek and Ro- 
man mythology, what judgment should be formed of those 
by whom the same mode of interpretation is applied to 
the fables of the Hindus?'^ The Egyptian religion is 
.allowed on all hands to have possessed the same funda- 
mental principles with the Hindu, and to have resembled 
it remarkably in its outward features : yet, of all the 
systems of superstition which were found within the Ro- 
man empire, Mr. Gibbon pronounces this to be “the most 
contemptible and abject.” * There are satisfactory reasons 
for supposing that improvement in the language of the 
Brahmens, and refinement in the inteipretations which 
they put upon their ancient writings, not to speak of what 
may have been done by their favourite practice of interpo- 
lation have been suggested by the more rational and simple 
doctrines of Mahomet.'* The natural effect of acquaintance 
with a better creed is well described by ^Mr. Bryant. **It 
is to be observed,” he says, “ that when Christianity had 
introduced a more rational system, as well as a more 

' Gibbon's Hist, of the Decl. and Fall of tbe Horn. Kmp. iv. 71. 

2 Tho Hindu ideas are so extremely loose, va;;ue, and uncertain, that tlicy 
arc materials unspeakably convenient for workmnn'STlip of tliis descrij)tiou. 

“ Tlie Hindu religion/' says .an Oriental scholar of some eminence, “ is so 
l)liant, that them u marcely an opinion it will not countenance.'* A Tour to 
Shiraz, by Edward Scott Waring, Esq. p. 3, note,— M. 

Mr. Waring is no authority on Hindu subjeds.— W. 

2 Gibbon’s Hist, of the Dccl. and Fall of tlie Uom. Einp. i. 52. 

* Besides the invincible reasons uflFordcd by tlie circumstances of tlie case, 
the artful pretences and evasions of the Brahmens arc evidence enough. 

Mr. Wilford, liaving stated the general opinion, tliat the three principal god.i 
of Egy])t resolve them into one, namely, the sun, says, “ Tlie case was nearly 
tlie same in ancient India; but there is no subject on which the iiiodcni Brah- 
mens are more reserved ; for when they are closely interrogated on tlie title 
of Deva, or God, which their most sacred hooks give to tlio sun, they avoid iv 
direct answer, have recourse to evasions, and often contradict one another and 
themselves. Tliey confess, how'cvcr, unanimously, that the sun is an emblem 
or image of the three great divinities jointly and individually : that is of 
Brahme, or the supreme one.” Asiat. Ucs. iii. 372.— >f. 

These general assertions of Wilford are always to bQ received with great 
caution. There is no reason why the Brahmans should make a mystery of 
applying the word Deva to the Sun. The Sun is a god, a Deva, and Deva 
properly mean.s, that which shines.— W. 
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refined worship, among mankind ; the Pagans were struck BOOK II. 

I with the sublimity of its doctrines, and tried in their turns chap. iv. 

to refine. But their misfortune was, that they were 

obliged to abide by the theology which had been trans- 
mitted to them ; and to make the history of the Gentile 
gods the basis of their procedure. This brought them 
into immense difficulties and equal absurdities : while they 
laboured to solve what was inexplicable, and to remedy 
what was past cure. Hence we meet with many dull 
and elaborate sophisms even in the great Plutarch ; but 
many more in after-times, among the writers of whom I 
am speaking. Proclus is continually ringing the changes 
upon the terms, voof rotpor, and porjros ; and explains what 
is really a proper name, as if it signified s^nse and intellect. 

In consequence of this, he tries to subtilize and refine all 
the base jargon a])out Saturn and Rhea and would persuade 
us that the most idle and obscene legends related to the 
divine mind, to the eternal wisdom, and supremacy of the 
Deity, Thus he borrows many exalted notions from 
Christianity ; and blends them Avith the basest alloy, with 
the dregs of Pagan mythology.” ‘ Such are the opinions 
of the greatest men respecting those attempts to allegorize 
a rude superstition, which some of the most .celebrated of 
our Indian guides so vehemently recommend.- 

* Brj’ant’s An.i]ysi8 of Ancient Mytliolojry, iii. 104, 105. 

2 Mr, Halhcil very judiciously condemns the i)roject to ftllejjorizc and refine 
upon the Hindu mythology. “ Many conjcctiirul doctrines,” says he, “ have 
Ikjcu circulated t)y the learned and iiif^cnious of KurojK; upon the mythology 
of the (loiitoos ; and they have unanimously endeavoured to construe the 
extravagant fables with which it abounds into sublime and mystical symbols 
of the most refined morality. This mode of reasoning, however cmnmon, is 
not quite candid or equitalile, because it sets out with supposing in those 
people a deficiency of laith with res]KTt to the authenticity of tlicir own 
scriptures, which, although our better informatiu]i may convince ns to be alto- 
gether false and erroneous, yet arc by tliem literally esteemed as the imme- 
diate revelations of the Almighty. ... It may i)Ossibly owing to tliis 
vanity of reconciling every other mode of worship to some kind of conformity 
V’itli our own, that allegorical constructions and forced allusions to a mystic 
morality have been constantly foisted in upon the plain and literal context of 
every Tagaii mytliology. . . . The institution of a religion has been in every 
country the first step towards an emersion from savage barbarism. . . . The 
vulgar and illiterate have always understood the mythology of their countiy 
ill its literal sense ; and there was a time to every nation^ when the highest 
rank in it was equally vulgar and illiterate with the lowest. . . . A Hindu 
esteems the astonishing miracles attributed to a Brihma, a Uaani, or a Kishen, 
as fiicts of the most indubitable authenticity, and the relation of tliem as most 
strictly historical.” Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p.xiii. xiv. On the 
Teligion of ancient nations, Voltaire says with justice* “ On poiirroit faire des 
volumes.sur ce sujet ; mais tous ccs volumes se reduisent k deux niots, e’est 
<luc le gros du genre huiiiain a et sera trbs long-temps lnsens<5 et imbticile ; 
et que peiit-Ctre les plus insenses de tous out etd eeux, qui out voulu trouver 
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BOOK II. 

CHAP. VI. 


Of the pure and elevated ideas of the Divine Nature^ 
which are ascribed to the Hindus, or to any other pcoi)ley 
ail accurate judgment may be formed, by ascertaining the 
source from wliich they are derived. It will be allowed that 
just and rational views of God can be obtained from two sour- 
ces alone : from revelation ; or, where that is wanting, froia 
sound reflection upon the frame and government of the uni- 
verse. Wherever men are sufliciently improved to take 
a comprehensive survey of this magnifleent system, to ob- 
serve the order which prevails, the adaptation of means to 
ends, and the incredible train of effects which flow from 
the simplest causes ; they may then form exalted notiouK 
of the intelligence to which all those wonders arc ascribed.' 
If all the unrevealed knowledge which we possess resjiect- 
ing God, the immediate object of none of our senses Ijc 
derived from his works, they whose ideas of the works arc 

an sens U ces fables absunles, ct niettrc dc la raison dans la folie.'* Voltain , 
riiilosopliie de I’llistoire, Oemres Completes, a (iotlia, 1785, tom. wi. ji. li'i. 
Jlr. Wilkiii.s, re]irobatin^' some otlier atteiui>ts at retinement on tiie Ilind’i 
text, say.s, “ he has seen a eomment, hy a zeahnis I’ersian, upon tlie. 'waiitoi! 
odes of their tavourite poet llndz, wherein every ohseene alliir^ion is subli- 
mated into a divine mystery, and tlie host and tlic hivern anj as ini;eiiioiisl\ 
inetamorpiiosed into their* prophet and his holy temple.” Bhagvat-Geela, 
note ) 14.-M. 

Kvery oriental scholar knows that the ode.s of Hafiz, as of nnmy otiiir 
Pei’Nian ])oets, are allej^nrieal, and that all tlie rapturous love of Sull writi i- 
is mystiejil ]»liiloso]>hy relatiii,:; to the separation of individualized soul h’nm 
the source Irom henee it cniamitcd. It is very true that explaiialiou hy allv- 
jrory may have U’eu carried soinetiines to excess, hut to the eoni]i(i.sition of .i 
popular m.\tholoKy many elements contribute, and none nuu’c copiously than 
allcfrory. The greater imniher of the Hindu fables are obvious allegories, iiiiil 
tlie found.'ition of tlie whole system, in its poimlar shaiie, is emiueiitl> all'- 
gorieal. 'I'he three chief divinities ar**. lepeatedly admitted to be iictliiii;;' 
inoie tlian personifications of the powers of (lod in action. V4th the Mikuir 
till* ]jer.>»(iiiificatioiis become realities— the types become the things typitied.— 
This is the natural iirogrcss of all idolatry, evcITwhere it lias been gr.'l'teil 
upon the simple truths of Christianity; and there is no difilculty in uikUi- 
standing liow' it should have taken this eoiu>e in IIiiii|u.stan.— W. 

* That the notions of the Hindus arc irrational and erroneous, may be ad- 
mitted, uuid they are therefore offensive to niiiids better iufurmed ; but tlic 
subsequent designations of degrading, gross, and disgusting, are .scarcely ap- 
jilicubie; nor is any distinction here made between iiiytliologicnl and jihiloso- 
phical views, the absurdity is restricted to tlie former ; the hitter fully recci,”' 
iii.ses the order ot the world as the necessary eonseqiience of its mode of 
development, and men arc enjoined to .study Hod in his works. “ The \ edas,'’ 
says Uammoliuii Hoy, “hold out jirecautioins against framing a deity after 
human iniagimition, and reconnneiid iiiaiikind to direet all ^searches toward i 
the surrounding objects, viewed cither collectively or individually, bearing in 
mind their regular, wise, and wonderful combinations and arrangements." 
Introd. to the abridgment of the V'edant, viii. I'lie pliilosopliical doctrines, 
which invariably enjoin disregard of all external, and merely temporal exist- 
ence, and the exclusive direction of the powers* of mind to tho study of a 
man’s own soul, may be condemned as unwise and ill-directed, but they can 
scarcely he termed, with ju.stice, mean and degrading; the end i.s eicvatctl, 
though the means be mistaken.— W. 
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in the highest degree absurd, mean, and degrading, caiinofc, BOOK IT. 
whatever may be the language which they employ, have chap, vi, 

elevated ideas of the author of those works. It is impos- 

sible for the stream to ascend higher than the fountain. 

The only question therefore is, what are the ideas whicli 
the Hindus have reached concerning the wisdom and 
beauty of the universe. To this tho answer is clear and 
iiicontrovertihle. No people, how rude and ignorant so> 

.ever, who have been so far advanced as to leave us inemo*- 
rials of their thoughts in writing, have ever drawn a more 
gross and disgusting picture of the universe than what is 
presented in tho writings of the Hindus.* In the concep- 
tion of it no coherence, wisdom, or beauty, over appears : 
all is disorder, caprice, passion, contest, portents, prodi- 
gies, violence, and deformity.'-^ It ‘is perfectly evident that 

' Evon ]\Ir. Maurice says; “The TUiulii notions of the mundiiiu* system tir 
altoirether the most monstrons that ever 'were adopted hy any who 

hoast tlie li^litof reason; and, in truth, very liltlc reeonellealile with those 
sublime ideas we liave Ix'eii tanjjht to entertain of the profound Icarnin;,^ and 
reuowned sa,<r.'K’ity of the luicient l»nUimens.” Maurice, Hist, of llimlost, i. 

I liave m(‘t with uotliiui 5 in Sanscrit literature in any th‘L,T(*(*. to he com- 
pared with tlic followin/j; reflection of a rcruviau Inca, “Jf the heaven he so 
j^lorious, wliicli is the throne and scat of the Pachacamac, how ;nuch iikwo 
]) ow'erfui, jj,littcriii} 4 , and resplendent must his iiersou and Majesty he, who 
was the maker and creator of tlicm all. Otlu‘r sayinjis of his w’crc "these. If I 
vere (o adore any of thne terrestrial thinr/s, it shonlU certainly he a wise and 
discreet whose excellence surpass all earthly creatures.'" Garcilas.so do 
Ve.fra, Itoyal Comuienturics of Peru, hook iv. cli. 11). There is a passa'COAvhich 
I have read since this was written (which however may well be susneeted of 
flow'ine: ftt a recent date from a forei.au source) translated hy Mr. Ward, from a 
work by Ciiirunjeevu, in which the inference that aGod exists because the uni- 
verse exists, is very distinctly ex)ircssed. Ward's View, &c. ii. 305. Loud. Ed. 

' In my researdics concerning; the relipous ideas of the Hindus, I was miu h 
struck witli the title of a chapter or lecture in the iilia- vat-Geeta, “ Display of 
the Divine Nature in the form of the univer.se.” 1 seiml it with cauenie.ss : 

Here, I llioii;j:hl, will uiidoiibledly he found some reliections on the wi'dom and 
order of Hie universe ; 1 met with only the folhmdnj; monstrous exhibition : 

“Jleliold,” says Vislinu, intlie form of Cri.sIina,to Arjoon, “ behold things w'oii- 
dcrfiil, never scon before. Ilchold in this my body the whole world animate, 
and inanimate, and all tliin^ts else thou hast a mind to see. Hut ns thou art 
1111. ihlc to see wdth these tliy natural eyes, I aviU gi\e thee a heavenly eye, with 
uliieli behold my divine connexion.”— After this, Arjoon declares, “ 1 behold, () 
pod, wiUiiii thy breast, the dews a.sseuiblcd, and e\cry specitie trilie of beings. 

I .see Hralima, that deity .sitting; on his lutns-throuc; all the Ueeshees [saints] 
and heavenly Oorapis [serpents]. 1 sec thyself, on all side.s, of infinite shajie, 
formed with abundant arms, and bellies, and mouths, and eyes ; hut I can 
neither discover thy befjinniu};, thy middle, nor ai;ain thy end, 0 universal lord, 
form of the universe! I see thee with a crown, and armed with chih aiid 
cliacra [the martial weapon of Crislma, a sort of discus or quoit |, a mass of 
glory, darting refulgent beams around. 1 see thee, diflleult to be seen, sliiiiing 
on all sides, with light immeasurable, like the ardent fire or glorious sun. 

Thou art the supreme being, incorruptible, worthy to be known ! 'I'lioii art 
prime supporter of the universal orb ! Thou art the never-failing and eternal 
guardian of religion 1 Thou art from all Iicgiuning, aiul I esteem the roiivoosh 
[literally, man, but here meant to express the vital soul]. I see thee wiHiout 
beginning, without middle, and M'itliout end ; of valour infinite ; of arms iiinu- 
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BOOK II. the Hindus never contemplated the universe as a con 
CHAP. VI. nected and perfect system, governed by general laws, ant 

• directed to benevolent ends ; and it follows, as a necessar 

consequence, that than their religion is no other than that pri 
niary worship, which is addressed to the designing and invi 
sible beings who preside over the powers of nature, accord 
ing to their own arbitrary will, and act only for some privat 
and selfish gratification. The elevated language, wind 
this species of worship finally assumes, is only the refine 
ment, which flattery, founded upon a base apprehensioi 
of tlie divine character, ingrafts upon a mean supersti 
tion.^ 


iiicrablc ; tlie sun and moon thy eyes, thy mouth a flaming fire, and the whol 
world sliining with thy reflected glory ! The space between the heavens im 
the earth is possessed by thee alone, aiid every iioint around : the three region 
of the universe, 0 mighty sjurit ! behold the wonders of thy awful countenance 
with tronlded minds. Of the celestial hands, some I see fly to thee for refuge; 
whilst some, afraid, with joined hands sing forth thy praise. The Maharshccs, 
holy bands, hail tliee, and glorify thy name with adorating praises. The 
Roodras, the Adityas, the Vasoos, and all those beings the world esteemetli 
good; As ween and Koomar, the Maroots and Ooshmapas; the Gandhars and 
the Yakshas, with the holy tribes of Soors, all stand gazing on thee, and all 
alike amazed. The winds, alike with me, are terrified to beliold thy w ondrous 
form gigantic ; with many mouths and eyes ; with many Jinns, aiul legs, and 
breasts ; with many bellies, and with rows of dreadful teeth ! Thus, as 1 see 
thee, touching tlic heavens, and shining with such glory, of such various hues, 
with widely oiMiued mouths and bright expanded eyes, 1 am disturbed within 
me ; my resolution failcth me, 0 Vishnu ! and I find no rest 1 Having beholden 
thy dreadful teeth, and gazed on thy countenance, emblem of time’s last fire, I 
know not wiiich way I turn! I find no peace ! Have merc-y, then, 0 god of 
gods ! thou mansion of the universe ! The sons of Dreetarashtra, now, with all 
those rulers of the land, Bheeshma, Drona the son of Soot, and even the fronts 
of our army, seem to Im) precipitating themselves hastily into thy mouth, dis- 
covering such frightful row's of teeth I whilst some appear to stick In'twecn 
thy teetii with their IkkUcs sorely mangled . As the rapid streams of full-flow ing 
rivers roll on to meet the ocean’s bed ; even so these licroes of the human race 
rusli on tow'ards thy flaming mouths. As troops of insects, with inei-easing 
speed, seek their own destruction in the flaming flre^ even so these people, w ith 
sw'eJling fury, seek their owm destruction. Tliou in volvcst and sw'allowest them 
altogether, even unto the last, witli thy flaming iiioutlis ; whilst tlie whole world 
is filled with thy glory, as thy awful beams, 0 Vishnu,'shine forth on all sides!" 
Bhagvat-Gceta, p. 90, &e. Such is “ The Display of the Divine Nature in the 
form of the universe !” 

' In the grant of land, translated from a plate of copper (Asiat. Res. iii. 45), 
among the praises of the sovereign, by whom the donation is made, it is saiil, 

The gods liad apprehensions in tlic beginning of time, that the glory of so 
great a monarch w'ould leave them without marks of distinction ; them e it w'as, 
that Purari assumed a third eye in liis forehead ; Pedmaehsa, four arms ; At- 
mahhu, four faces; that Cali held acimeter in her hand ; Rama, alotosflow'er; 
and Vani, a lyre.” Sir Wiliam Jones, in the note, says, ** The six names in the 
text are appellations of thegoils Mahadeva, Vishnu, Rrahnia,and the goddesses 
Durga, Laeshmi, Seraswati.” So that the three supreme deities, with their 
wives, were afraid of being cdij)scd by an earthly king, and were obliged t« 
assume new distinctions (of a very ingenious aud injposing sort!) to prcvent so 
lamentable an occurrence.— M. 

No one but the author would have pressed into the support of his theory the 
extravagance of adulation ; he could not have sup]) 0 sed that the writer of the 
panegyric himself believed in the apprehensions which he ascribes hyperboh- 
cally to the gods.— \V. 
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If it be deemed necessary to inquire into the principle of BOOK II. 
the Hindu superstition; or which of the powers of nature, chap. vi. 

personified into gods, they exalted in the progress of hyper- 

bolical adoration to the supremacy over the rest, and the 
lordship of all things; the question is resolved by copious 
evidence ; and on this point inquirers generally coincide. 

I* Sir William Jones has written a discourse to prove that the 
gods of Greece, Italy, and India are the same. But it is 
sufficiently proved, that the Greek and llomaii deities ulti- 
mately resolve themselves into the sun, whose powers and 
provinces had been gradually enlarged, till they included 
those of all nature. It follows that the sun, too, is the prin- 
ciple of the Hindu religion. “ \Vc must not bo surprised,’* 
says Sir William Jones, ^hat finding on a close examination, 
that the characters of all the Pagan deities, male and female, 
melt into each other, and at last into one or two ; for it seems 
a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods and 
goddesses, in ancient Rome and modern Varanes, mean only 
the powers of nature, and principally those of the sun, ex- 
pressed in a variety of ways, and by a multitude of fanciful 
names.” ^ He says, too, tliat ‘HJic three Powers Creative, 
Preservative, and Destructive, which the Hindus express by 
the trilitcral word Aum^ were grossly ascribed by the first 
idolaters to the heat, light, and flame of their mistaken 
divinity the sun.”'-' Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, were tliere- 
foro, the heat, light, and flame of the sun ; and it follows as 
a very clear deduction, that Brahme, wlioso powers were 
shadowed forth in the characters of thoso three gods, was 
the sun himself. This conclusion, too, is established by 
many expi^ess texts of the Hindu scriptures, as well as by 
the most venerated part of the Hindu ritual. ‘‘The sylla- 
ble Om (Aum) intends,” says a passage from tho Yeda 
translated by Mr. Colcbrooke, “every deity: It belongs to 
Paramesh’ti, him who dwells in the supreme abode: it 
appertains to Brahme, the vast one; to Deva, god; to Ad- 
hyatma, the superintending soul. Other deities belonging 
to those several regions, aro portions of the three gods ; for 
they are variously named and described, on account of their 
diftcrent operations : but in fact there is only one deity, the 

* On the Gods of Greece, &c., Asiat. Kesoarcli. i. 267. 

I Asiat. Research. 1. 272.— M. 

There is no authority for this; the notion Is employed as an illustration 
only.-W, 
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BOOK II. GrExVT Soul. He is called the sun ; for he is the soul of all 
CHAP. VI. beings. Other deities are portions of him.”^ I have already 

quoted a very remai*kable passage from Yajnyawalcya, ono 

of the highest of all authorities, in which the sun is directly 
asserted to bo Brahme, and to be the supreme soul, as is 
declared in all the Vedas.^ Another passage, translated 
from a Veda by Mr. Colebrooko, says : Fire is that original 
CAUSE, the SUN is that ; such too is that pure Brahme. Even 
he is the god who pervades all regions ; he, prior to whom 
nothing was born ; and who became all beings, himself the 
lord of creatures.”^ A passage in the Veda, translated by 
Sir William Jones, says, “That Sun, than which nothing is 
higher, to which nothing is equal, enlightens the sky, the 
earth, the lower Avorlds, the higher woidds, other worlds, en- 
lightens the breast, enlightens all besides the breast.”* In 
the Bhawishya Purana, Crishna himself says; “The sun is 
the god of perception, the eye of the universe, the cause of 
day : there is none greater than he among the immortal 
powers. From him this universe proceeded, and in him it 
will roach annihilation; he is time measured by instants.” 
I shall add but one instance more. There is a passage in 
the Vedas, which is regarded by the Hindus witli unspeak- 
able veneration. It has a distinctive appellation. It 
calleil the Gayatri, and is used upon the mightiest occa- 
sions of roligion. It is denominated the holiest text in tlic 
V odas. This extraordinary, this most sacred, this most won- 
derful text, is thus translated by Sir William Jones : “Lot 
adore the supremacy of that Divine Sun, the godhead, who 
illuminates adl, who re-creates all, from whom all proceed, 
to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct oui 
understandings aright in our progress towards his holy 
seat.”® Another version of it, and somewhat different in 
its phraseology, is given by Mr. Colebrooke, in his accounf 
of the first of the Vedas; subjoin,” says ho, “a transla- 
tion of the prayer which contains it, as also of the preceding 

* Ibid. viii. 397.-- M. 

This does not prove the converse ; viz., that the Sun was ever called the 
Great Soul. Brahme, the Great Soul, was, according to the Vedantas, identical 
■with the sun and with fire, as with all things, and they mutually are identical 
witli him ; but each Is individually the object which is seen or w()rshipi)edi 
and not solely Brahme, or to be confounded with God.— W. 

2 Vide supra, p. 323. 3 Research, viii. 431, 432. 

* Asiat. Research, ii. 400. 

* Sir William Jones’s Works, vi. 417. 
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one, (both of which are addressed to the sun), for the sake BOOK II. 
of exhibiting the Indian priests’ confession of faith with its chap. vi. 
context : — This new and excellent praise of thee, 0 splendid, — — 
playful Sun! is offered by us to theo. Be gratified by tliis 
uiy speech : approach this craving mind as a fond man seeks 
a woman. May that sun who contem[)latcs and looks into 
all worlds be our protector !— Let us meditate on the 
adokadle light of the divine Ruler; may it guide our 
iNTELLii^TS!^ Desirous of food, we solicit the gift of the 
splendid Sun, who should be studiously worshipped. V ene- 
lablo men, gui<led by the understanding, salute the divine 
Sun with oblations and praise.”-^ Constrained by these 
and similar passages, Mr. Colcbrooke says: “The ancient 
llindu religion, as founded on the Indian Scriptures, re- 
cognises but one Cod, yet not sujjiciently discriminating the 
creatnrefrom the Crentorr ’^ This is an important admission, 
i'vom one of the moat illustrious advocates of the sublimity 
of the Hindu religion. Had he reflected for one moment, 
ho would have socu that between not sufficiently, and not- 
id-all, in this case, there can be no distinction."* 

' Tliis iiarticiilar passage it is, Avludi is pointed out by Mr. Colcbrooke as 
tlu! gayutri. 

Asiiit, Ucsear<*b. viii. 400. ’ Tbiil. 397. 

‘‘ Nations, not behind the Hindus in civilization (the most enthusiastic of 
their admirers being judges) agree in these ideas. “ Les nations savantes do 
rorieiit,’' says Dupuis (Originc do tons Ics Oultes, i. 4.)“les Kgyptiens ct Its 
riienicicns, deux pcuplcs qui out Ic jdus inllud sur les opinions rcligicuses du 
mte lie I’univers, ne connoissoient irautres dieux, chefs de radmiuistratiou ihi 
uionde, iiue )e solcil, la lunc, Ics astres, et le cicl qui les renferme, et ne chan- 
loiciit qiie la nature chins leiirs liymncs et leurs thiiogoiiies.” The following is 
ft curious passage ' “ Eutychius, npres avoir pris le Sabiisme en Chaldee, De 
lii, (lit il, il est passe cu Egyjite, de I’Egyptc il fut ])ort(^ chez Ics ijTancs, e’est ii 
cliri; cn Kuro]Kj, d’oit il s’etendit dans tons les ports de la MiJditcrrance. Et, 
comme li; culte clu Soleil ei des Etoilcs, la veneration des auecstres, I’crcctiou 
(Its statues, la consideration des arbres, constitubrent d’abonl I’csseiice ilu Sa- 
hiisme, et (pie cette espfeee de religion, toutc bizarre qu’clle est, se trouva nssez 
vite rJpandue dans toutes les parties du monde ulors connu, et I’infectu jusqii’ 
a rinilc, jusqu’ a la Chino ; de sortc quo ces vastes empires out toujours e?tij 
pleiiis des statues adorees, et ont toujours doniid la crdance la plus folle aux 
visions de rastrologiejudiciairc,preuve incontestable de Sabiisme, piiisquoc’eu 
est le fond, ctle premier dogine; la conclusion est simple, que soit par tra- 
dition, soit par imitation et identite d’idees, le raoiule presqu’entier s’est vu, et 
se voit encore Sabicn.” Ibid. 25. Menioircs de I'Acad^niie des Inscriptions, 

&c. xh. 25.— M. 

Assertions in favour of a theory are here cited, as if they were authentic his- 
tory. Wliat proof is there of the progress of Sabmism here so confidently 
■described? Hut as concerns the Hindus, Mr. Colebrooke’s opinion needs no 
qualiti cation. I’he want of discrimination between the creature and the 
Creator, is the usual progress of idolatry. The type becomes mistaken for the 
prototyi^e : nor is sufficient allowance made for the mysticism that evidently 
pervades much of the Vedas, and gives a character otiier than literal to their 
phraseology, in truth, we are even yet too imperfectly acquainted with thosft 
M'orks, to appreciate their doctilnes correctly.— W. 
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BOOK II. In the natural progress of religion, it very frequently 
ciiAi’, vr. happens, that the spirit of adulation and hyperbole exalts 

" ' admired or powerful individuals to the rank of gods. The 

name of the sun, or of some other divinity, is bestowed as 
a title, or as an epitliet of inflated praise, upon a great 
prince, or conqueror.' Immediately the exploits of the 
hero are blended with the functions of the god j and, iu 
process of time, when the origin of the combination is for- 
gotten, they form a com2)ound mass of inextricable and 
inconsistent mythology. Mr. Colebrooko is of opinion, 
that ill the Vedas the elements and the planets alone are 
deified ; that the worship of heroes was introduced among 
the Hindus at a later 2)eriod ; and makes a remarkable 
figure in the Puranas.'* 

Among the false refinements to which the spirit of a 
rude religion gives birth, it is worthy of particular remarlv', 
that abstract terms arc pemonified, and made to assume 
the character of gods ; such as, Health and Sickness ; War 
and Peace; Plenty; Famine, Pestilence. When the most 
general abstractions, too, begin to be formed, as of S 23 acc, of 
time, of fate, of iiatui*e, they arc apt to fill the mind with 
a kind of awe and vronder ; and a^^pear to stretch bcyoml 
all things. They are either, therefore, ap2)rehendcd as 
new gods, and celebrated as aiitecedoiit, and superior, to 
all the old ; or if any of the old liavo taken a firm posses- 
sion of the mind, they are exalted to the new dignity, and 
receive the name of the abstract idea which most forcibly 
engages tlie attention. Thus, among the Greeks and the 
Romans, Fate usur2)cd a power over all the gods. The 
Parsce books rei)rescnt Ormusd and'TVhriman, the Gooil 
Principle and the Evil Principle, sometimes as indepen- 
dent beings ; sometimes as owing their existence to some- 
thing above them ; in a manner extremely resembling the 
language of the Sanscrit books respecting Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. At times, however, the Persians express them- 
selves more precisely. In the law of Zoroaster,” says one 
of their sacred books, “it is jwsitively declared that God 
[Ormusd] was created by Time along with all other beings : 

' Adad, tlie name of the chief Assyrian deity, vas licld by ten Syrian kinija 
in succession. Nicol. Dumas, ap. Josepliuiu, Antki. lib. xii. cap. 6. Kv‘*ii 
amon^ Christians, kings and great men have received all the general titles of 
the deity, /orrf, majesty^ highnmt excellcncct grace* 

2 Asiat. Research, viii. 398, note. 
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and the creator is Time ; and time has no limits ; it has BOOK II. 
nothing above it ; it has no root : it has always been, and oiiap. vi* 

always will be. No one who has understanding will ever 

say, Whence did Time come ? In that grandeur wherein 
Time was, there was no being who could call it creator, 
because it had not yet created. Afterwards it created fire 
and water, and from their combination proceeded Ormirsd. 

Time was the creator, and preserved its authority over the 
creatures which it had produced.***! said in the beginning 
that Ormusd and Ahriman came botli from Time.^ Tlie 
Brahmens, on tlie other hand, rather appear to have ad- 
vanced the dignity of the acknowlotlgod divinities so far 
iiH to make it embrace the extent of the abstract ideas ; 
and to have regarded them as the abstract ideas them- 
selves. Thus iVIr. Wilkins supposes, that Brahmo repre- 
sents nature ; Brahma, matter ; Vishnu, space ; Siva, time. 

But this is a rofinement which is very sparingly, if at all, 
introduced in any writings of the Brahmens, which have 
yet been laid open to European eyes. Diri;et contradic- 
tions of it, though plentifully diffused, are no proof that 
it is not at all a Hindu doctrine. Thus CVislma, in tlie 
Occta, says, ‘‘I am novcrthcless failing Time, the th’C- 
server, whose face is turned on all sides”;- a point of view 
in which it well agrees with the peculiar attributes of 
Vislinu. But ill the very same discourse, (Jrishna says 
again, I am Time, the destroyer of raaiikiud,” in which 
ease it agrees only witli the character of Siva. But it 
still more remarkable that ]>raluna is said to have “given 
being to time, and the divisions of time”;* and that s])ace 
is said to hav^e been jiroduced from thenar of the firs', 
victim immolated by the Gods.-' Nay, there arc passages 
in which the Hindus acknowledge a destiny or bite whieli 
over-rules the Supreme Beings themselves. “ The futui’e 
condition of great beings is destined with certainty, both 
the nakedness of Maliadova, and the bed of Vishnu, oii a 
vast serpent. What is not to be, that will not bC ; and if 
an event be predoomed, it cannot happen otherwise.’”’ 


* Anquetil T)ii])crroii, Zemlavesta, ii. 344 
- iihafjvat-Geeta, j). 87. 

* Iftstitutes of Menu, ch. i. 24. 

^ A passage translated from the A'cchi by 3fr. Col 

vii. 254. ^ 

** Hetopadesa, hook I., Sir William Jones’s W 
and mysterious deitlcation of suiv.e very ahstrae* 
VOL. I. T 


3 Ibid, 
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BOOK II. When the exaggerations of flattery are in this manner 
cuAP. VI. ingrafted upon the original deification of the elements and 

powers of nature ; and when the worship of heroes and of 

abstract ideas is incorpomted with the whole ; then is pro- 
duced that heterogeneous and monstrous compound which 
has formed the religious creed of so great a portion of the 
human race ; but composes a more stupendous mass in 
Hindustan than any other country ; because in Hindustan 
a greater and more powerful section of the people, than in 
any other country, have, during a long series of ages, 
been solely occupied in adding to its volume, and aug- 
menting its influence.' 

So little do men regard incolierence of thouglit ; so little 
are they accustomed to trace the relations of one set of 


no means unnatural to nule nations. It is remarkable that the Scandinavians 
liad a notion of some mysterious power, superior to their Kods ; for, after t]»e 
great catastrophe, in which Odin, Thor, and the otlier deities, lose their lives, 
“ comes forth the poweuful, the valiant, he who oovekns all thinos, 
from his lofty abodes, to render divine justice, lii his palace the just will in- 
habit, and enjoy delights for evermore.” (See extracts from the Edda, the 
Sacred book of the Scandinavians, in Mallet’s Introduct. to tiic Hist, of Den- 
mark, vol. i. ch. vi.) lliat historian obsei^-es, in a style which almost ai)pears 
to be copied by those to wliom we owe the specimciis of the Hindu religion, 
that a capital point among the Scythians was, the pre-eminence of “ One only, 
all-powerful and perfect being, over all the other intelligences with which 
universal nature was peopled.” The Scandinavians, then, were on a level with 
all that is oven claimed for the Hindus. But tliese same Scandinavians draw 
teiTible pictures of this perfect One; describing him as a being who even 
dcliglits in tlic shedding of human Mood ; yet they call liim, the Father and 
creator of men, niul .say, tliat “ ho livetli and governeth dining the ages ; he 
directeth every tiling which is high, and every thing wliich is low ; whatever 
is great, and whatever is small ; he hath made the heaven, the air, and inaa 
who is to live for ever ; and before tJic lieaven or the eartli existed, tliis 
god lived already with the giants.” Ibid. But what this god was, whe- 
ther matter, or space, or time, the Scandinavian monuments are too imier- 
fect to determine. 

1 Benner, one of tlie most intelligent and faithful of all travellers, who 
spent a number of years in great favour at the court of Aiircngzebe, formed aii 
opinion of the religion of the Hindus, with which re.sHicct w'as little connected, 
for one of his Betters ha thius entitles, “ lAsttre, &e. touchant les superstitions, 
(^tranges famous de faire, et diH’trinc des Indous on Gentils de ITIindoustan. 
D’oii I’on vena qu’il n’y a ojiinions si ridicules et si cxiravagantes dont 
I’esprit de I’homme ne soit capable.” ( Bernier, Suite des Mdinoircs siir I’Einpirfl 
dll Grand Mogol, i. 119.) lie ai)pear8 to have seen more completely through 
the vague language of the Bruhmciis respecting the divinity (a language so 
figurative, and loose, tlmt if a man is lieartily inclined, lie. may give it nny 
Interpretation) than more i-eccnt and more credulous visitors. After giving a 
very distinct account of tlie more common notions entertained of the three 
deities, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, he says, Touchant ccs trois Estres j’ai vii 
des MUsiopaires Europcens qui pi-^tendent que les Gcntils ont queViue idhc du 
mysftre de la Ti'ibitc, et qui disent qu’il est expressement portd dans .lcurs 
livres que ce sent trois rersonne.s nn seul Dieu i pour moy j’ai fait assez dis- 
courir les Pendets sur c^Xifi\\mX\krfiymaisilis*e3rpllquei\t sipmwrementq^^' 
je n'ai jamais pu comprendre nettement leur sentiment; j’en ai iiieinc vu 
quelques*iins qui disent quo ce sont trois vt^ritables erdatures tr&s parfuitc* 
qii’ils appellent Deutas ; corame nos anciens idolatres n’ont ii inon avis janwi'* 
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opinions to another, and to form on any subject a consis- BOOKTI. 
tent and harmonious combination of ideas, that while ciup.vi. 
many persons of eminence loudly contend for the correct- ” 
ness and sublimity of the si^^culative, there is an uni- 
versal agreement respecting the meanness, the absurdity, 
the folly, of the endless ceremonies, in which the practical 
part of the Hindu religion consists. For the illustration 
of this part of the subject, I shall content myself with a 
reference to the documents in the appendix.^ Volumes 
would hardly suffice to depict at large a ritual which is 
more tedious, minute, and burdensome ; and engrosses a 
greater portion of human life, than any which has been 
found to fetter and oppress any other portion of the 
human race. 

No circumstance connected with a religious system 
more decidedly pronounces on its character, than the 


l)icn cxpliqin5 cc qu’ils entando’ent par cos mots de Genius, ct tic Numina, qui 
je pense, le monie quo Deuta choz les Indiens ; il cst vrai que j’en ai vu 
d’aiitres, et des plus svavans, qui ilisoient que ces trois Ktres n’estoient eifec- 
tivemout qu’un luoint; consitlerd en trois favons, U S 9 avoir, en taut qu’il cst 
IVodiicteur, Conservateur, et Ddstructeur des choscs, inais ils ne disoient rien 
des trois persoimes distinctes en un seul Dieii. Ibid. p. 173.— “ The history of 
these gods,” says Mr. Orme (Hist, of the Milit. Trans, etc. in Indostan,i. 3), 

** i.s a heap of the greatest absurdities. It is Eswara twisting otf the neck of • 

BiMlinia ; it is the Sun who gets his teeth knocked out, and the Moon who has 
lier face beat black and blue at a feast, at which the gods (luarrel and flgiit 
witli the spiiit of a mob.” In the SCendavesta, as translated by Anquetil 
Duperrou, many passages are as expressive to the full of just ideas of the 
Divine Nature as any In the Vedas. The absurdities, too, with which they are 
mixed, are certainly not greater, they arc many degrees les.s, than tliose with 
whicli the sublime i)hrases in the Vedas arc mingled. The ancient magi, we 
are told, had a most sublime theology.— Nunquam adorabant solem ; et mox 
addidcrimt, se non adliilwre aliquaiu adorationem soli, aut lunsc, aut planctis, 
sed tjuituin erga solem se converterc inter orandum. llyde, p. 5. Je vois, ina 
sft'ur, says the Gufebre in Montcsiiuieu (Uttres Persannes, Let. Ixvii.), quo 
vous avez appris paniii Ics Mirsuliiians h caloinnier notre saintc religion. Nous 
iVadorons ni les nstres ni les dleincns ; ct nos pbres ne les ont jamais luiords, 

11s leurs ont sculeinent rendu un culte rcligleux,maisinfdrieur,commc 

k di'8 ouvrages ct des manifestations dc la dlvmitd. Bcansobre, with his usual 
<'ritical sagacity, said, in regard to the pictures drawn by Hyde, Pocockc, and 
IVidcjiux, of the religious system of the magi, Kicn de plu.s beau, rien de plus 
ortliodoxe que ce systbme. Je crains sculement qu’il ne Ic suit un pen trop 
pour ces teins-lii. Hist de Manich. lib. ii. ch. ii. Voltaire thus expresses him- 
self: “ On ne pent lire deux pjiges de I’aborainable fatras attribue' il cc Zo- 
roastre, sans avoir pitid de la nature Immainc. Nostradamus et le mddecin des 
urines soiit des gens raisonnables en corapjuraison de cet energumbne. Et 
<?ependaut on parle de lui, et on cn parlcra encore.” He had, however, re- 
marked a little before, that the l)ook contained good precepts of morality, and 
asked, “ Comment se poiirrait-il que Zoroastre eut joint tantd’dnorines fadaiscs 
5 CO beau prdceptc dc s’abstenir dans les doutes s! on fera bien ou mal ? ” 
Dictioimaire Philosophiquc, Mot Zoroastre. 

See note C. at the end of the Volume. 
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BOOK 11. ideas which it inculcates respecting merit and demerit, 
yr. purity and impurity, innocence and guilt. If those qua- 
lities which render a man amiable, respectable, and useful; 
if wisdom, beneficence, self-command, are celebrated as the 
chief recommendation to the favour of the Almighty ; if 
the production of happiness is steadily and consistently 
represented as the most acceptable worship of the Creator; 
no other proof is requisite, that they who framed, aiul 
they who imderstand this religion, have arrived at high 
and refined notions of au All-pcrfect being. But where, 
with no more attention to morality, than the exigencies 
and laws of human nature force upon the attention of the 
rudest tribes, the sacred duties are mado to consist in fri- 
volous observances, there, we may bo assured, the religious 
ideas of the people are barbarous. The train of thought 
which tends to tliis conclusion is extremely •similar to 
that which gives birth to other deformities in the religi*' iis 
system of ignorant minds. From tlio imbecilities which 
usually accompany exalted station, it is found, oven when 
the society is considerably improved, that assiduous at- 
tendance upon the person of the great man or prince, anil 
unwearied contrivances for the expression of devotion and 
respect, are the path which leads the most surely to liis 
attention and favour.* To the rude mind, no other rulr 
suggests itself for paying court to the Divine, than that 
for paying court to the Human Majesty ; and as among a 
barbarous jicople, the forms of address, of resiiect, and 
compliment, are generally multiplied into a great variety 
of grotesque and frivolous ceremonies, so it happens with 
regard to their religious service. Au endless succession 
of obser^^aiiccs, in compliment to the god,- is supposed 
afibrd him the most exquisite deliglit ; while the common 
discharge of the beneficent duties of life is regarded as 

* Tliat one campaign in the court is better than two in the field, has passcil 
into a proverb under the nionardiies of modern K\u’opc. 

2 The leading feature in the Hindu ccn'iiionial is tiirnughoiit overlookc'l or 
misstated. There are no o])scrvaneeft “ in comiiliincnt to the god,** there is no 
form of worship prescribed in the law-books for any one divinity ; the oh'erv- 
anees arc all personal and domc.stic ; they involve nnieli less waste of tinio 
than they would appear to do, and are of a less offensive character tli;in tliC 
public worship of Greece and Home. This niiplies to the primitive system. 
In the actual state of the Hindu religion, public observances have been in a 
ilegrcc substituted for domestic ; but, even now, if the objects were wortliy> 
the amount of time dedicated to tliem would not be excessive.— W. 
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au object of comparative indifference. It is unnecessary BOOK 11. 
to cite instances in support of a representation, of wliich chap. vi. 
the whole history of the religion of most nations is a con- " ■ 
tiiiual proof. 

Even those inquirers who have been least aware of the 
gvossness of the Hindu religion, have seen that wretched 
ceremonies constituted almost the whole of its j^ractical 
part. The precepts, which are lavished upon its ceremo- 
nies, bury, in their exorbitant mass, the pittance bestowed 
upon all other duties taken together. On all occasions co- 
rcjinoiiies meet the attention as the pre-eminent duties of 
the Hindu.' ■ The holiest man, is' always he, by whom the 
ceremonies of his religion are more strictly performed. 

Nev(U' among any other people did the ceremonial part of 
religion prevail over tlic mor^- to a greater, probably to an 
0(|ual extent. Of the maiiy.Tiilcs of conduct prescribed to 
the householder, alinosLthe whole concern religious ob- 
servances.'-^ Beside ipe general strain of the holy text, 
many positive deejafotions ascribe infinite superiority to 
rites and cer^&nies, above morality. “Devotion,” says 
Menu, “ is /tjual to the performance of all duties ; it is 
divine kp<jwlcdge in a Brahmen; it is defence of the people 
in a (JjL^hatriya ; devotion is the business of trade and agri- 
cultsrfi'e in ii Vaisya ; devotion is dutiful service inaSudra, 

By reading each day as much as possible of the Veda, by 
^rforming the five gi'cat sacraments, and by forgi\'iiig all 
injuries, even sins of the highest degree shall soon be 
cliaced.” ^ In the following list of conditions, a small 
space is allotted to useful virtue. “ By injuring nothing 
animated, by subduing all sensual appetites, by devout 
rites ordained in the Veda, and by rigorous mortifications* 
ivicii obtains, even in this life, the state of beatitude.’^ 

' Tlic pivdominance given to devotional duties in Mann, follows from the 
<'iiarav.'UT of the work. It is a text-book of religion and latir ; the particular 
subject of “ morals” is considered by the Hindus as forming a brancli of lite- 
rature of its own ; and is tlierelure cousisteiUly enough only occasionally ad- 
verted to in writings dedicated to other subjects ; the great duties of morality, 
llo^vcver, are few and simple, and are not unfrequently commanded by Mauu, 
and other legislators.— W. 

- The performance (e.g.) of the five daily smTaments, of which no one, not 
even that which is falsely rendered hospitality, has, properly speaking, any 
reference to the duties of humanity. A few general prece])t.s resiwctmg the 
acquisition of tlie means of subsistence, in the modes prescribed to the different 
orders of tlie Hindus, arc, in fact, of the cercinouial and religious cast. r.aws 
<)i Menu, cb. iii. and iv., where the duties of the householder are described. 

^ l^aws of Menu, cli. xi. 236, etc. * Ibid. ch. vi. Tr). 
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BOOK II. “It is through sacrifices,” says the Calica Parana, “that 
c«AP, VI. princes obtain bliss, heaven, and victory over their, ene- 
mies.” ' 

In conceiving the honours with which the divine powers 
should be treated, it is supposed that there are certain 
qualities with which it is holy or unholy to approach 
them. As there are certain pollutions with which it would 
be held disrespectful to approach an earthly superior, the 
same sentiment, as usual, is transferred to the heavens ; 
and the notion of a religious impurity is engendered. This 
is a circumstance of considerable importance. By the na- 
ture of the particulars, to which the belief of religious 
purity and impurity is attached, a criterion is afforded of 
the mental qualities which the Divine Being is supposed 
to possess. The causes of impurity among the Brahmens 
are exceedingly numerous ; that they are proportionally 
strange, a few instances will evince. “ When a child has 
teethed ” says the law of Menu, “ and when, after teething, 
his head has been shorn, and when he has been girt with 
his thread, and when, being full grown, he dies, all his 
kindred arc impure : on the birth of a child the law is the 
same.” Among a variety of other instances it is declared, 
that he who has touched a Chandala, a woman in her 
courses, an outcast, a new-born child, a corpse, or one who 
has touched a corpse, is impure.® A Brahmen who has 
touched a human bone is impure. The rules of purifica- 
tion, which form a remarkable part of this subject, are not 
less exorbitant in their number, or extravagant in their 
forms. On the death of a kinsman, th^ modes of purificar 
tion are various, according to various cases : one, which we 
may select as an example, is prescribed in the following 
words ; “ Let them eat vegetable food without factitious 
(that is, only with native) salt; let them bathe for three 
days at intervals ; let them taste no flesh-meat ; and let 
them sleep apart on the ground.”^ “ Should a Brahmen 
touch a human bone moist with oil, ho is purified by bath- 
ing ; if it be not oily, by stroking a cow, or by looking at 
the sun, having sprinkled his mouth with water.” * All 
those functions of the body, by whigh its offensive dis- 

* Asiat. Res. V. 371. 

2 Institutes of Menu, ch.y. 58. 3 n,id. 86, 87. * Ibid. 73. 

4 Ibid. 87. 
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charges are efifected, or its vital powers communicated, 
afford occasion for the ceremonies of purification.^ “ Oily 
exudations, says the law of Menu, ‘‘seminal fluids, blood, 
daiidi-uff) urine, feces, ear-wax, nail-parings, phlegm, tears, 
concretions on the ejes, and sweat, are the twelve im- 
purities of the human frame, and for cleansing these, earth 
and water must be used.” “ lie who carries in any man- 
ner an inanimate burden, and is touched by any thing im- 
pure, is cleansed by mahing an ablution, without laying his 
burden down,”^ “He who has been bitten by a dog, a 
shakal, or an ass, by any carnivorous animal frequenting a 
town, by a man, a horse, a camel, or a boar, may be purified 
by stopping his breath during one repetition of the gaya- 
tri.” * After the rules for the purification of living bodies 
follow precepts for the purification of things inanimate. 
For each of a great many species, a separate mode is pre- 
scribed. Land, for examide, is cleansed by sweeping, by 
smearing with cowdung, by sprinkling with cows’ urine, by 
scraping, or by letting a cow pass a day and a night on it. * 
“ The purification ordained for all sorts of licpiids, is by 
stirring them with cusa grass ; for cloths foldcel, by sprin- 
kling with hallowed water; for wooden utensils, by planing 
them. The purification by sprinkling is ordained for grain 
and cloths in large (piantities ; but to purify them in small 
parcels, such as a man may easily carry, they must be 
washed.”® These instances, selected merely as a small 
specimen of a great whole, will suffice to show what moral 
ideas are convoyed and inculcated in the notions of purity 
and impurity comprised in the religion of the Hindus. 

As the purifications, so likewise the penances, prescribed 


* The Himlus, among whom the idea of delicacy, in regard either to physical 
or moral subjects, appears ne^c^ to liavc taken rist*, describe these occasions 
of purificatum in t)u; pljiinest, or in other words, the grossest terms. Jhero 
is a long series of precepts about voiding the excrements (Laws of Menu, 
ch.iv. 45 to 52): And for purification afterwards, “ Let ejich man,” says the 
law, “ sprinkle the cavities of his body, aiul taste %yater in due form, when ho 
has discharged urine or fcccs : V'irst, let him thrice taste water ; then twice 
let him wipe his mouth, but a woman or smile man may once respectively 
make tliat ablution.” Ibid. ch. v. 138, 139. “ Having vomited, or been purged, 
let him bathe and taste clarified butter: for him who has been connected 
witli a woman, bathing is ordained by law.” Ibid. 144. In one instance there 
is a curious contrariet> : it is declared (Ibid. 180), “ A woman whose thoughts 
have been impure is purified by her monthly discharge.” Yet this same pecu- 
liarity of the female constitution Is a cause of impurity, from which she is 
separated by bathing. Ibid. OG. 

2 Laws of Menu, ch. v. 134, 135. . ® Ibid. 143. 

^ Ibid, xi.200. Mbid.v. 124. ® Ibid. 115, 118. 
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IJOOK II. by the various systems of religion, afford a remarkable in. 
niAP. VI. dication of the qualities really ascribed to the object of 

worship. All penance consLsts in suffering. In the same 

degree in which the object of worship is supposed to bo 
delighted with penance, in the saine^ degree lie is delighted 
with human suffering ; and so far as ho delights in suffering, 
for its own sake, so far he is a malignant being: whatever 
epithets, iii'tlie spirit of ilattery, his votaries may confer 
upon him. It is natural to a rude and ignorant mind to 
regard the object of its worsliip as malignant. Things 
ai)p{‘ar great or little hy comparison. Amid the incessant 
efforts which are made to ascend another step in adulation, 
after all the epithets of greatness and honour arc lavished 
upon the god, to make his greatness and honour still 
higher, by contrast, every epithet of meanness and con- 
tenijit is heaped by the worshipper upon himself and his 
kind. The same is the case witli his happiness; which 
vdll appear the greater, the higher it is raised above that 
of other beings; of course, the deeper the misery of other 
beings, Hence it is, that the prayers and praises, ad- 
dressed to the deitybynido nations, abound with the must 
liypei'bolical expressions of human misory as well as human 
depravity; that, in the religion of rude minds, pleasure in 
general bears a strong mark of reprobation, and the volun- 
tary creation of pain is the strongest of all recommemla- 
tioiis to him on wlioiii the issues of life depend. In the 
language of the Greeks and Romans, the gods were envious 
of 1 nun ail happiness;^ just as the proud and haughty 
mind of the earthly despot, the atchetype and model 
according to which, in certain stages of knowledge, the 
idea of the heavenly is regularly formed, dikes not that the 
happiness of otlier people should approach to tliat of him- 
self, and reaps a pleasure from their pain, both as enhan- 
cing the idea of his own happiness, and lessening the sense 
of his misery.- “A sin, involuntarily committed,” says 

^ Solon asks Croosus why lie interrogates him about human happiness— 
n Kpoitre, cnioTofitvoy fie to Otioy trav eov tjiOovcpov ko.i rapaxwfits J Herod, 
lib. i. cap. xx.Nii. 

2 “ ’'fis evident we mu-st receive a greater or less aatislaction or uneasiness 
from refleeting on our own condition and circumstances, in proportion as they 
appear more or less fortunate or unhappy ; in ]iroportion to the degrees of 
. riches and power, and merit, and reputation, which we think ourselves pos- 
sessed of. Now, as >ve seldom judge of objects from their iiitrin.sic value, but 
form our notions of them from a comparison witli other objects, it follows, 
that acTording us we observe a greater or less share of hapiiiness or misery in 
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the sacred text of Memi, “is removed by repeating certain BOOK II. 
texts of the scripture ; but a sin committed intentionally, chap, xu 

by harsh penances of different sorts.”^ The following 

account of the reason for perfonning penances, has the 
eil’oct of exposing to religious antipathy all tliose persons 
who are affected with a bodily infirmity. “Some evil- 
minded persons,” says the same sacred volume, “ for sins 
committed in this life, and some for bad actions in a pre- 
ceding state, suffer a morbid change in their bodies: a 
stealer of gold from a Brahmen has whitlows on his nails ; 
a drinker of spirits, black teeth ; the slayer of a Brahmen, 
a marasmus ; the violator of liis' preceptor’s bed, a de- 
ibnnity in the generative organs; a malignant informei’, 
fetid ulcers in his nostrils; a false detractor, stinking 
breath; a stealer of grain, the defect of some limb; a 
mixer of bad wares with good, some redundant member; a 
stealer of dressed grain, dyspepsia; a stealer of holy words^ 
or an unauthorized reader of tin? scriptures, dumbness; a 
sioalor of clothes, leprosy ; a horse-stealer, lameness; the 
stealer of a lamj^, total blindness ; the miscliievous extin- 
guisher of it, blindness in one eye; a delighter in hurting 
sentient creatures, perpetual illness ; an adulterer, windy 
swelling in his limbs. Thus, according to the diversity 
of actions, arc born men despised ])y the good, stupid, 
dumb, blind, deaf, and deformed. Penance, therefore, 
must invariably be performed for tlic sake of expiation, 
since they who have not expiated their sins, will again 
S[)riiig to birtli with disgraceful marks.’*- “Any twice- 
born mail who has drunk s^Dirib of rice through perverse 
delusion of mind, may drink more spirit in liame, and 
atone for his oftence by severely burning his body ; or he 
may drink boiling hot, until he die, the urine of a cow, or 
pure water, or milk, or clarified butter, or juice expressed 


otiicrs, wo must make an estimate of oiu* oavii, anti feel a conseqiu'iit pain or 
plcMMire. The misery of another gives us a more lively idea of our hfi])pi- 
and his happiness of our misery. The former, therefore, protluecs 

ninirrlit. .,.,.1 .t... I,...,.,. .rt ' 1 '..,....:.,^ ,.f 11 ... ..nn Vnfit»n ii 


vwimiiuu, xiiai me uivinc being is ueiigiiied w 
his >vorshipi)ers, is suffloiently accounted for. 

' institutes of Menu, ch. xi. 4ii, 

' Mbi(l.48~54, 
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BOOK II. from cow-dung.”* A curious reason is assigned for the 
CHAP. VI. heinous guilt assigned to the drinking of intoxicating 
" • liquors by a Brahmen; because, “stupified by drunken- 
ness, he might fall on something very impure, or might 
even, when intoxicated, pronounce a secret phrase of the 
Veda, or might do some other act which ought not to be 
done.’*2 a Brahmen kill by design a cat, or an ich- 
neumon, the bird chasha, or a frog, a dog, a lizard, an owl, 
or a crow, ho must perform the ordinary penance required 
for the death of a Sudra;”^ as if the crime of killing a 
man were the same with that of killing a frog. ‘‘Should 
one of the twice-born eat the food of those persons with 
whom he ought never to eat, or food left by a woman, or a 
Sudra, or any prohibited flesh, he must drink barley gruel 
only for seven days and nights.”* “ Having taken goods 
of little value from the house of another man, he must 
procure absolution by performing the penance santapana, 
or by eating for a whole day the dung and urine of cows 
mixed with curds, milk, clarified butter, and water boiled 
with cusa grass, and then fasting entirely for a day and a 
night.”'^ The penances for venereal sin, and the descrip- 
tion of its various species, are unfit to be transcribed.® 
Something might be said for penances, if they were attached 
solely to moral offences, and proportioned in painfulness 
to the motives to offend ; because the efficacy of the 
punishment which is reserved to a subsequent life is com- 
monly annihilated by remoteness. How much of this 
useful character belongs to the penances of the Hindus, a 
few passages will disclose. “ He, who has officiated at a 
sacrifice for outcasts, or burned the corp.so of a stranger, 
or performed rites to destroy the innocent,” (a strange 
association of crimes!) “may expiate hij^ guilt by three 
prajapatya penances.”^ “A total fast for twedvo days and 
nights, by a penitent with his organs controlled, and his 
mind attentive, is the penance named paraca, which ex- 
piates all degrees of guilt.”® “ Ho who for a whole mouth 

* Institutes of Menu, ch. xi. 91,92. * Ibul. 97. 

3 Ibid. 132. < Ibid. 153. fi Ibid. 165,213. 

3 See the Institutes of Menu, ch. xi. 171 to 179, where every species of sexual 
abomination is deliberately specified. 

7 Institutes of Menu, ch. xi. 198. “ When a twice-bom man perforins the 
penance pr<\japatl, he must for three days eat only in the morning ; for tlirco 
days only in the evening ; for three days food unasked, but presented to him ; 
and for three more days, nothing.*' Ibid. 212. 

» Ibid. 210. 
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eats no more than thrice eighty mouthfuls of wild grains, 
as he happens by any means to meet with them, keeping 
his organs in subjection, shall attain the same abode with 
the regent of the moon.”i “Sixteen suppressions of the 
breath, while the holiest of texts is repeated with the 
three mighty words, and the triliteral syllable, continued 
each day for a month, absolve even the slayer of a Brahmen 
from his hidden faults.”*** “ A priest who should retain in 
his memory the whole Rigveda would bo absolved from 
guilt, even if he had slain the inhabitants of the three 
worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest hands.”^ To 
such a degree are fantastic ceremonies exalted above moral 
duties ; and so easily may the greatest crimes be compen- 
sated, by the merit of ritual, and unmeaning services.'* * 

But the excess to which religion depraves the moral 
sentiments of the Hindus is most remarkably exemplified 
in the supreme, the ineftablo merit which they ascribe to 
the saint who makes penance his trade. 

Repairing to a forest, with no other utensils or effects, 
than those necessary in making oblations to consecrated 
fire: and leaving all property, and all worldly duties be- 
hind him, ho is there directed to live on pure food, on 
certain herbs, roots, and fruit, which he may collect in the 
forest, to wear a black antelope’s hide, or a vesture of bark, 
and to suffer the hairs of his head, his beard, and his nails 
to grow continually. Ho is commanded to entertain those 
who may visit liis hermitage with such food as himself 
may use, to perform the five great sacraments, to bo con- 
stantly engaged in reading the Veda ; patient of all extre- 
mities, universally benevolent, with a mind intent on the 
Supreme Being ; a perpetual giver, but no receiver of gifts ; 
with tender affection for all animated bodies. “ Lot him 
not eat the produce of ploughed land,^ though abandoned 
by any man, nor fruits and roots produced in a town, even 
though hunger oppress him.— Either let him break hard 

* Institutes of Menu, ch.xi, 221. * Ibid. 214. 3 Ibul.2fi2. 

* C’est une superstition trbs dang(?reusc que Ic purdon dcs crimes attiichd Ii 

certaines cdrdinonies Vous jKjnscz quo Dicu oubliera votre homicide, si 

vousYousbai^nezdansunfleuve, si vousimmoicz unc brebis noire, et si on 
prononce sur vous des paroles. Un second lioiiiicide vous sera done pardonnd 
au memo prix, et ainsi un troisibme, ct cent meurtres no vous couteroiit que 
cent brebis nolres et cent ablutions ! Faites inieux, iniserablcs liiimains, point 
do meurtres, et point de brebis aoires. Voltaire, Diet. I’liilos. au mot Super- 
stition. 
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BOOK II. fruits with a stone, or let his teeth seiwe as a j'^estle.— Let 
ciiAp.vi. him slide backwards and forwards on the ground; or let 

him stand a whole day on tiptoe ; or let him continue in 

motion rising and sitting altei*nately ; but at sunrise, at 
noon, and at sunset, let him go to the waters, and bathe. 
In the hot season let him sit exposed to five fires, four 
hlaz'mj around him with the stin above ^ in the rains let 
him stand uncovered, without even a mantle^ where the 
clouds pour the heaviest showers; in the cold season, let 
him wear humid vesture ; and enduring harsher and harsher 
mortifications, let him dry up his bodily frame. Let him 
live without external fire, without a mansion, wholly silent, 
feeding on roots and fruit, sleeping on the bare earth, 
dwelling at the roots of trees. From devout Brahmens 
let him receive alms to support life, or from other house- 
keepers of twice-born classes, who dwell in the forest. Or, 
if he has anj/ inenrahle disease, let him advance in a 
straight path, towards the invincible north-eastern point, 
feeding on water and air, till his mortal frame totally decay, 
and his soul become united with the Supreme.” ^ 

In conformity with these principles are formed those 
professors of mortificai ion and piety, who are known under 
the modern name of Fakeens, and presented to Europeiins 
a spectacle which so greatly surprised them. Of all the 
pliononieiia of human nature, none ap[)ears at first view 
more extraordinary than the self-inflicted torments of the 
holy saints of Hindustan. Some of them keep their hands 
closed till they are pierced through by the growth of the 
nails. Otliers hold them above tlieir heads, till the power 
of the arms is extinguished. They make vows to remain 
in the standing posture for years. TFTree men were seen 
by Flyer, whose vow extended to sixtoep years. One of 
them had cornpletSd his dreadful penance; of the rest, 
one had passed five years in torment, the otlier three. 

> Institutes of Menu, eli. vi. .3 to 8, and IG to 32. There is a certain sta-je in 
the progress from extreme barbarity to some degree of intelleetiial inijirovc- 
iiient, in wliich worship by self-inllicted torments seems luiturally to siigg<‘;'t 
itself. 'I'hus, tlie priests and people of .Mexieo come next, perhaps, to Iho 
Hindus, though certainly at a prodigions distance heliind tliem,in tlie devotion 
of pain and suffering. “It makes one sli udder’’ (says Clavigero, bookvi. 
.sect. 22), “ to read the austerities which they exercised on theimselvcs. They 
mangled their flesh, as if it had been insensible, and let their blood run in 
sucli i)rofii8ion, that it api)eai*ed"to lie a superfluous fluid of the body.” Tlieir 
fastings, watchings, and otlier efforts of abstinwice, were pushed to the great- 
est cxtrcinities. Ibid. 
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' Tlieir legs were prodigiously swelled, and deeply ulcerated ; BOOK II. 
and became at last too weak to support their bodies, when chap, vu 
they leaned on a pillow suspended from a tree. Others, 
turning their heads to gazo at the heaven over their 
shoulder, remain fixed in that posture, till the head can 
no longer be restored to its natural position, and no aliment 
except in the liquid state, can pass down their throats. 

The ceremony, commanded by Menu, “of sitting, in the 
hot season, between five fires, cannot be conceived with- 
out horror. A yogec, or penitent, actually seen by Fryer, 
had resolved to undergo this penance for forty days, at a 
public festival, .where an immense concourse of spectators 
wore assembled. Early on the morning, after having 
seated himself on a (piadrangular stage he fell prostrate, 
and continued fervent in his devotions, till the sun began 
to have considemble power. He then rose, and stood on 
ono log, gazing stedfastly at the sun, while lires, each large 
, enough, says the traveller, to roast an ox, were kindled at 
the four corners of tlic stage; the penitent counting his 
beads, and occasional I 3 ', with his i')ot of incense, tli rowing 
combustible materials into the fire to increase the tlamcs. 

He next bowed himself down in the centre of the four 
fires, keeping his eyes still fixed upon the sun. After- 
wards, placing himself iipright on his licad, with his foot 
elevated in the air, lie stood for the extraordiiiary][s})aco of 
three hours, in that inverttid position; ho then seated 
himself with his legs across, and thus romainod sustaining 
the raging heat of the sun and of the fires till the end of 
the day. Other penitents bury themselves up to^tlio neck 
in the ground, or even wholly below it, leaving only a 
little hole through which they may breathe. They tear 
tliomselves with whips; they repose on beds of iron 
spikes;* they chain themselves for life to the foot of a 
tree: the wild imagination of the race appears in short to 
have been racked to devise a sufticieut variety of fantastic 
modes of tormenting themselves. The extent to which 
they carry the penance of fasting is almost incredible. 

They fix their eyes on the blazing sun till the power of 
vision is extinguished.^ The following description, in the 

* Soo. a curious description in the Asiat. Kcs. v. 49, of a fakcer, seen at 
Beimres by Jlr. Dunenu, wlui had used this lied for thirty-five years. 

^ See Fryer’s Travels, pp. 102, 103.- Sonuerul’s Voyage, i. 121, 149,ir>3, 17G. 

Hiimilton’s Voyage to the East Indies, i. 274.— Voyage do Tavernier, iv. Us. 
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BOOR 11. drama entitled Sacontala, how much soever partaking of 
CHAP. VI. the hyperbolical character of oriental poetry, conveys a 
^ most remarkable image of the length of time, the patience, 
and steadiness, with which the devotees of the forests 
must have remained immoveable in their solitaiy positions. 

You see,” says one of the personages of the drama, “in 
that grove a pious Yogee, motionless as a pollard, holding 
his thick, bushy hair, and fixing his eyes on the solar orb.— 
Mark ; his body is covered with a white ants’ edifice, made 
of raised clay ; the skin of a snake supplies the place of 
his sacerdotal thread, and part of it girds his loins; a 
number of knotty plants encircle and wound his neck; 
and surrounding birds’ nests almost conceal his shoulders.”* 
The same venerable character is thus further described in 
the Bhagvat-Gceta; “ The Yogee constantly exerciseth the 
spirit in private. He is recluse, of a subdued mind and 
spirit; free from hope, and free from perception. He 
planteth his own scat firmly on a spot that is undefiled, 


^Ir. Kic]iar(lson,iu liia Arabic and Persian Dictionary, under the word Fakper, 
says, “ Kvery invention of ])crvcrtccl ingciiuity is exlmustcd in deforming and 
distorting nature.'’ And Mr. Wilkins (Note 113, suhjoined to liis translation 
of the IJhagvat-Gceta) says, “The word zeal, in the vulgar aowptation, signi- 
fies the voluntary infliction of pain, the modes of doing which, as practi.s(*<l 
to this day by tlie zealots of India, are ns wirious as they arc horrible and 
astonishing.” I’cmier, who describes most of the i)enances alluded to in the 
text, mentions tlieir standing on their hands, with the head down and the feet 
up; “ D’autres qui se tenoient Ics hcurcs enticrcs sur lenrs mains sanshranler, 
la U'tc on has ct les pieds en hant,et alnsi de je ne s^ai comhicn d’autrc.s sortes 
de jwsturos telleracnt contraintes ct tcllcment difticiles, que nous n’avons do 
hateleurs qui les pussent imiter; ct tout cela, cc scmhle, par devotion comnie 
j’ai (lit, ot par motif de religion, oil on n'en sijauroit sculcment ddeouvrir 
I’oinhre.” Lettre des Gentlls de l’Hindou.stun, p. 1.^1, l.')4. 

2 Sacontala, Act vii. in Sir William Jones’s Works, One of the Moham- 
medan travellers, wlio.se voyages are described by Jtenaudot, says of tlicsi; 
recluses, “ They for the mo.st i»art stand inotionlcstNis statues, with tlieir faces 
always turned to the sun. I formerly saw one in the p()sturc here described, 
and returning to India about sixteen years afterwards, I found him in the very 
same attitude, and was astonished he had not lost his •eyesight by the intense 
heat of the sun.” Renaudot’s ancient Account of India and China, p.3‘2. 
Bernier dcscrilies them thus: “On cn voit qiiantitd de tout nuds assis ou 
conclu^s les jours et les units sur les cendres, ct nssez ordinnirement dessous 
qiielques uiis dc ces grands arbres, qui sont sur les bords des Talabs oil rdser- 
voirs, ou bien dans des galcrics qui sont autour de lour Ueuras ou temples 

d’idoles 11 n’y a Mdghrc d'enfer si horrible ii voir que ces gcns-lii tout 

nuds uvee leur jicau noire, ces grands cheveux, ces fuscaux des bras dans la 
posture que j’ai dit, et ces longues ongles cntortilles.” Lettres des Gcntils do 
PJIindoustan, p. 151. Onne accounts in part, at least, and that very satisfac- 
torily, for these astonishing efforts of patience and self-denial. “ The many 
temporal advantages which the Bralimcns derive from their spiritual authority, 
and the impossibility of being admitted into their tribe, have perhaps given 
rise to that number of Joguces and Facciuires, who torture themselves with 
such varirms and astonishing penances, only to gain the same veneration wliicli 
a Brahmen derives from his biilli Orme’s Hist. Milit. Trans. Indostan , i . 4 . 
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neither too nigh, nor too low, and sitteth upon the sacred BOOK II. 
gi-ass which is called coos, covered with a -skin and a cloth, chap. vi. 

There he, whose business is the restraint of his passions, 

should sit, with his mind fixed on one object alone, in the 
exercise of his devotion for the purification of his soul, 
keeping his head, his neck, and his body, steady, without 
motion, his eyes fixed on the point of his nose, looking at 
no other place around. The man who keepeth the out- 
ward accidents from entering his mind, and his eyes fixed 
ill contemplation between his brows ; who maketh the 
breath to pass through both his nostrils alike in expiration 
and inspiration, who is of subdued faculties, mind, and 
understanding; the Yogee, who thus constantly exerciscth 
his soul, obtaineth happiness incorporeal and supreme.”^ 

This pure state of meditation, which obtains the name of 
devotion, is even more exalted than that of penance. “ The 
Yogee,” says Crishna,^‘is more exalted than iTapaswees, 
those votaries who afflict themselves in performing penance^ 
respected above the learned in science, and” (which is 
worthy of peculiar regard,) ‘‘superior to those who are 
attached to moral works,”^ “ Bo thou at all times,” says 
this supreme god to Arjoon in another place, “employed 
in devotion. The fruit of this surpasseth all the rewards 
of virtue pointed out in the Vedas, in worshippings, in 
mortifications, and even in the gifts of charity.”* 

It is abundantly ascertained that the Hindus at one 
time, and that a time comparatively recent,^ were marked 
with the barbarity of human sacrifices.* It even appears 


‘ Blmjo'at-Geeta, p. GO, 03. * Ibid. p. 07. 

Mbid. p’.76.-M. 

Some confusion apjxjars iicre between tlie Ascetic, whose pcnancc is only 
passive, and he whose penanve is active. Tlie Yof?i merely sutfers the priva- 
tions incident to intensity of abstraction. TIjc Tapaswi inflicts upon himself 
bodily inconveniences and sufferings, practices discouraged by Manii and the 
Gita.— W. 

‘ It is agreed among the Sanscrit scholars that the Puranas arc modern, 
compared with the S'cdas and other ancient inomunents of the Hindus. Mr. 
Colcbrookc i.s of opinion tljat the worship of heroes is altogether unknown to 
the author of the Vedu.s ; though it was evidently part of the popular belief at 
the time the Puranas were composed. A sacrifice, therefore, enjoined in the 
Puranas, must have prevailed at a pretty late period. 

® See a translation of what is denominated “The Sanguinary chapter ” of 
the Calica Purana, by Mr. Blaquicre, Asiat. Kcs. v.371, and Wllkins\s lleto- 
padesa, note 249, and p. 21 1 . In the Bhawishya Purana, it is declared that the 
head of a slaughtered man gives Hurga a thousand times more satisfaction, 
than tliat of a buffalo. Tills sacrifice, however, is forbidden in the Brahma 
and the Bhagawat Puranas. Asiat. lies. iii. p.2ri0.— M. 

The Calica and Bhavishya Puranas are not included in the lists of the 
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BOOK' II. that the remainder of that devotional service is now in 
CHAP. VI. existence. When it is proposed to resist, as exorbitant, 

— the demands of government, the Brahmens erect what 

they denominate a koor, which is a circular pile of wood, 
with a cow, or an old woman on the top of it If urged to 
extremity they set fire to the pile, and consume the victim, 
a sacrifice by which they are understood to involve their 
oppressor in the deepest guilt.' The British Government 
lias interfered to prevent the sacrifice of children by 
throwing them to the sharks in the Ganges.^ 

Though the progress of improvoincnt has brought into 
comparative disuse the mode of seeking divine favour by 
tlio sacrifice of a fellow-creature, horrid rites, which have 
too near an affinity with it, are still the objects of the 
big] lest veneration. It is one of the grandest acliievc- 
nienls of piety, for individuals to sacrifice themselves in 
honour of the gods. There are solemn festivals, in which 
the images of certain deities are carried in procession in 
vast ponderous machines denominated raths, or chariots, 
drawn by a multitude of devotees and priests; when it i; 
customary for luimhors of tlie congregated peoplcHo tlirov, 
tlicmsclves under the wheels, and even fathers and mofclier; 
with their cliildren in their arms. The chariot passes on 
as if no impediment existed, and crushing them to deal li 
is supposed to convey tliem immediately to heaven.'* Tlr. 

J’niMnas Avliicli an* irivou in authentic works, amt arc sectarial eonniilatloTi' 
helon^jini; to the SaKtu form of woi\'hii»-u form not liinted at, it is behoved, ii 
the Vedas-and taufjit In works alone which arc undoubtedly of comimrati\ely 
recent oriudn. 'fhc^c .san!xninaiy rites seem to have been i)orrowed from llic 
jMvictices of the wild tribes borderiii”' upon India, amongst wliom human sai ri- 
jiees are described liy llimlu w riters of the middle aKes,and have been recently 
know n to have been attenii»tcd.— W. 

• An instance of this, in wliieh an old woman wasTlie victim, was altempted 

at I’cnarcs, so late as the year 1788. Sec the account by I.ord Tei^ninoiitli, 
Asiat, Ues. v. 383. • , 

■- Papers rclatiiifr to Past India afkiirs, ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, June 3, lsl3, p.4‘i7. * 

^ It is no little exauMcration to say that,“ numbers of tbc con(;re, rated i ‘Oi V 
throw tliemselvcs under the chariot wheels.” Mr. Stirling, who was re-uleiil 
in Orissa fur tour ycav.s, mentions, that during that period there were no nioiv 
than three such immolations; and of them one vas possibly uiiintentu'ii.il. 
whilst tlie other two were cases of painful and incurable disease. Ihir fnis 
practice! is modern, dagaimath himself i.s modern, and lias no place even in 
the ^husl]nava Puranas. It is not improbalilc that the prc.sent shrine attained 
reputation a.s a place of pib^Timage no longer ago than a century.— VV. 

* A distinct description of thi.s human sacrifice, performed *at the feast of 
Juggernaut, is to be found in the voyage (i. P21) ot Sonnerat, who was an eye- 
witness. It is also described by that faithful traveller Ifernlcr, I.«ttrc sur les 
(lentils dc I’Hincloustan, p. 128, It attracted, in a peculiar degree, the atten- 
tion of the Kev. Dr. BucJianan : see his work, entitled (^hri.stian Researches in 
Amu. The missionaries have given us Fevcral descriptions, published in tlic 
Transactions of the Missionary Societies. 
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practice of sacrificing themselves in the flames is a noted 
ceremony of the Hindus. It is sometimes executed with 
circumstances of studied atrocity; the victim striking 
himself in front with his sabre, so as to lay open his 
bowels to the spectators, tearing out part of his liver, 
cutting it off with his sabre, giving it to a relation or 
bystander, conversing all the time with indiftercnce ap])a- 
rently complete,- then witli unchanged countenanco leaping 
into the flames, and expiring without a movement.^ In 
some parts of India a Jlrahmcn devotes himself to death^ 
by eating till he expires with the surfeit.- On great 
solemnities, the votaries strike off their own heads, as a 
sacrilice to the Ganges, and many drown themselves in 
the hallowed streams.^ Of the modes adopted by the 
Hindus of sacrificing themselves to the divine powers, 
none, however, has more excited the attention of Euvo- 
[)Caiis, than the burning of the wives on the funeral ])iles 
of their liushands. To this cruel sacrifice the higliesi 
viriucs are ascribed. ‘^Tlic wife who commits herself to 
tlie flames with her liusband’s corpse, shall equal Arund- 
•liati, and resitle in Swarga; accompanying liur hushand, 
she shall reside so long iii Swarga, as are the tliirty-live 

• wiis the iiistanoe \\itnosst*»l ]»yoneof the Arabian tiMvollers of Hc- 
luiiidot. Soc An'-ient Jlelatiuns, p. hO.—M. 

Mr. !Mill is not Sfrupuloiis in his choice of antlioritics, ^^lu‘n tiicy sc'rvc his 
puriio^c, nor slow to believe what is inercdible, when it is to th(‘ (lis;i(lv.intaw 
of the llijidiis, The Arabian travellers arc witnesses whose evideiiee i> to be 
receiv'd witli eaution, on all oeeasions; and it is not beince very seejitical to 
doubt.the fact of a man’s cuttiiiic olf pieces of liis liver, and distnl iitinu^ th.ein 
as i,oiM enirs to his friend s. In tlie instances that follow, he qnoti's troni e(iiially 
(liiC‘''tionaIilc authorities ; and when he siiys, “that many droMii tlioinselves in 
hallowed streams,'’ he improves upon his orif;inal, who only mentions that 
“some” annually drown themselves, at the confluence of the .lumna and 
(lanucs. All these practices are prohibited by the Hindu law, exeejit in the 
ease of incurable (li^ea.sL^ and then self-iminolalioii is allowable only at Trayaga. 
Kven pemincc, which endangers life, is i>rohihited. Nirnaya Snullm. — W. 

Orme, on the Government and People of Indostaii, j). 434. 

^ See. Kichardson’s Dictionary, at the word Fakeer. 

‘‘The place where the Jumna and the Ganges meet, is a s]iot of peculiar 
sanctity. “ Some of the victims ol superstition,” s.ays Dr. Tennant, “annually 
drown' tliciiiselves at the junction of the streams; and tliis being the mo.st 
acce])tuble of all otferings, it U performed with much solemnity. The rapidity 
with Avhieh the victim sinks, is regarded as a token of his favonrahle aeeeptanec 
hy the god of the river. To secure the good inclination of the deity, they carry 
out the devoted iierson to the middle of the stream, after having fa.Nteiied pots 
of earth to his feet, Tlie .surrounding multitude on the hanks are devoutly 
cv)uteiin>lating the ceremony, and applauding the coustaney of the victim, ivlui, 
uiiiiiiatcd hy Hieir admiration, and the .strength of his on ii faith, kc' ih a steady 
and resolute countenance till he arrives at the spot ; when he s]iriugs from the 
boat, and is instantly swallowed up, amid.st universal ueclaiiiations.” Imlaiu 
Kcereatiuiis, ii. 250. 
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JiOOK II. millions of hairs on the human body.^ As the snake- 
CHAU. VI. catcher forcibly drags the serpent from his earth, so, bear- 

ing her husband from heU, with him she shall enjoy the 

delights of heaven, while fourteen Indras reign. If her 
husband had killed a Brahmana, broken the tics of grati- 
tude, or murdered his friend, she expiates the crime.”'- 
Thougli a widow has the alternative of leading a life. of 
chastity, o’f piety, and mortification, denied to the plea- 
sures of dress, never sleeping on a bed, never exceeding 
one meal a day, nor eating any other than simple food, it 
is held her duty to ])urn herself along with her husband ; 
and “ tlic Hindu legislators,” says Mr. Colebrooko, “ have 
shown themselves disposed to encourage” this barbarous 
•sacrifice.^ 

Such arc the acts, l)y which, according to the Hindu re- 
ligion, the favour of the Almighty power is chieiiy to be 
gained; such are the ideas respecting purity and merit, 
which it is calculated to inspire. Yet, if any one concludes 
that the Hindus were unacquainted with the ordinary pre- 
cepts of morality, he will be greatly deceived. ^H>y Brah- 
mens” says the law of Menu, “]»laced in the ‘four orders, a* 
tendbld system of duties must ever be sedulously, prac- 
tised; Content; returning good for evil; resistance to 
sensual ap])etites; abstincace from illicit gain; jnirifica- 
tioii; coiu'cioii of tlie organs; knowledge of the scripture. 

' Tl)(.' Bnlnnnis arc always? audacious c^(il 1 ^?]| to form a pcronijdory oiiinion. 
Wc have seen, Jicl’orc, that they never hesitated to assifjn a fixed minilaT totlie 
^ eiiH uiid Ml tJ*ries (if the huinuTi body, thou;;1i they are totally imaeiinaiiited with 
< 1 i-.sref ion . They here assitjn, with perfect eonlidenee, a determinate number to 
Die bail's on tlie liunian botiy. 

- Saiiserit text, ([inded by Mr. ColebrooKe, in his discourse on thi' duties of a 
faithful Hindu wife, Asiat. lies. iv. 'I he eust(ia 4 of Imniini,^ wives on the 
hmc'i-al piles of their liusbaiids, awis eommou to tlie Hindus witli the Northern 
nations. Sec Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, ad verb, Jiayk i'Vrr.— Tlie la in- 
eipal ainoiitf tbe wives of a Seandinavian chief aecompifnied liim to the funeral 
pile. .Mallet. Introd. Hist. iJemuark, vol. i. o. 13.— Tlie Scandinavians did not 
.■.erujile to esjiose their children. Jbid.- liobertsmi, wlio intbrms us that the 
\\i\es of the ebiefs of the Natchez, an American tribe, were burnt alonij;w itli 
them at their death, says Hint the custom arose from the excessive veneration 
in which they were held, as brother.s of the suii, and reJlresent^lti^'es of the 
(jeity; and that from this impulse, the wives, as well as the domestics, who 
shared tlie same fate, welcomed death with exultation. Hist, of America, 
ii. 130. ■ 

3 Asiat. ItC.s, iv. 210. Sec the whole of that discourse, where a number of 
authorities are eollceted. The circiimstanecs of the transaction can be so easily 
conceived, that, horrid as they arc, I liave not thouj^ht proper to describe them. 
The prayers and ceremonies arc exactly of the usual character. See an account 
by llcrnier, of .several eases of which he was an eye-witness (Lcttrc surlesHcn- 
ti'ls de VHindonstan, p. 131); and a variety of cases in the works of tlie Missionaries 
Ward and Dubois. 
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knowledge of the supreme spirit; veracity; and freedom BOOKH. 
from wrath,” 1 In this enumeration of duties, though a chap. vr. 

large proportion is allowed to acts purely ceremonial and 

useless: yet some of the noblest virtues are included. 

^‘Action,” says the same sacred code, “is cither mental, 
verbal, or corporeal. Devising means to appropriate the 
Avealth of other men, resolving on any forbidden deed, and 
conceiving notions of atheism or materialism, are the 
three bad acts of the mind; scurrilous language, falsehood, 
indiscriminate backbiting, and useless tattle, are the four 
bad acts of the tongue : Taking eftects not given, hurting 
sentient creatures without the sanction of the law, and 
criminal intercourse Avith the AAufe of another, are three 
bad acts of the body; and all the ten liaA^e their opposites, 

Avhich are good in an equal degree.”- Thougli there is some- 
thing extremely Avhimsical in the consequence ascribed to 
the folloAving acts of injustice, yet they are Avith great pro- 
priety forbidden: “lie who approiu’iates to his OAvn use, 
the carriage, the bed, the seat, the well, the garden, or the 
house of another man, Avho has not delivered them to him, 
assumes a fourth part of the guilt of their owner.”* The 
following observations are in a pure and elevated strain of 
morality; “riven here below an unjust man attains no feli- 
city; nor ho Avhose wealth proceeds from giving false evi- 
dence ; nor he, Avho constantly takes delights in mischief. 

Though oppressed by penury, in consequence of his righ- 
teous dealings, let him never giAm his mind to imrighteous- 
uoss; for ho may observe the speedy overthrow of 
ini({uitous and sinful men. Iniquity, committed in this 
AYorld, produces not fruit immediately, but, like the earth, 
ill due season ; and advancing little by little, it eradicates 
tlie man avIio committed it. Yes; iiiiipiity, once commit- 
led, fails not of producing fruit to him Avho AATOught it. 

He groAvs rich for a Avhile through unrighteousness; then 
he beholds good things ; then it is that he vanquislies his 
foes ; but ho perishes at length from his Avhole root iq> 
wards. Let a man continually take pleasure in truth, in 
justice, in laudable practices, and in purity: let him chas- 
tise those, whom he may chastise, in a legal mode; let him 
keep in subjection his speech, his arm, and his ai^petitc: 

‘ Institutes of Menu, ch. vi. 91, 9?. 

U)id. cli. iv. 202. 


JIbid.ch.xii. 3, 3, 6, 7. 
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BOOK II. wealth and pleasures, repugnant to law, let him shun; and 
CHAP. VI. even lawful acts, which may cause future pain, or bo ofien- 
— — ' ■■■ ” sivo to mankind.”^ 

Sir William Jones, whom it is useful to (piobe, because 
his authority may have influence with those whoso opinions 
I am constrained to controvert, observes, that “the prin- 
ciples of morality are few, luminous, and ready to present 
themselves on every occasion.”- Descanting on the rude- 
ness and ignorance of the Scythian nations; ‘‘of any 
philosophy,” lie says, “except natural ethics, which the 
rudest society recpiires, and experience teaches, wc find no 
more vestiges in Asiatic Scythia, than in ancient Arabia.”' 
He was not surprised to find natural ethics, where not a 
vestige of philosophy was found; because “natural ethics,'’ 
are what rudest society requires and experience teachesP 
If we search a little further, we shall discover that nations 
differ less from one another in the knowledge of morality, 
and of its obligations (the rules of morality have been 
taught in all nations in a manner remarkably similar), than 
in the degrees of steadiness, with which they assign the 
preference to moral, above other acts, Among rude nations 
it has almost always been found, that religion has served to 
degrade morality, by advancing to the place of greates^t 
honour, those external performances, or those mental ex- 
ercises, which more immediately regarded the deity ; auil 
with which, of course, he was supposed to be more pecu> 
liarly delighted. Oji no occasion, indeed, has ivligiou 
obliterated the impressions of morality, of whicli the rules 
are the fundamental law s of human society : morality has 
every where met wuth the highest applause ; and no wdierc 
has it been celebrated in more pompous strains, tlian in 
places wd 1C re the most contemptible, orAhe most abomi- 
nable rites, have most effectually been allow’ed to usurp its 
honours.* It is not so much, therefore, by the mere words 

* of Menu, ch. iv. 170 1 <7. 

2 Discourse on the Philosophy of the Asiatics. Asiat. Ucs. iv. IGfi. 

3 iJiscoiirse on the Tartars. Ashit. Ites. ii. 33. 

< Few states of society urc more low and degraded than that of the Mussul- 
mans in modern Egypt. Hear what is said oftheir ethics ; “ On rcinarqnc chez 
les principaux chefs de la religion, nomnids cn Egyptc eheiks de la loi, I’astiuc 
commyne h tons les prfitres, qui, pour inieux doniincr, chereliciit k s’cmpai*^'*' 
de I’esprit dcs honjmes. Lcnr conversation est rcniplic (lo belles sentences 
morales, ct de grandes images poctiqiies qu’ils pillmit dans les livres Arahes, 
c"est tout leiir savoir ; on nc doit pas ehcreher en eux d’adtres connoissam es 
cur la politique, les scio 4 p'cs,&c, ; ils n’en "soup^oiuicnt pas plus I’existcncc quo 
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ill which morality is mentioned, that we are to judge of BOOKIL 
the mental perfections of different nations, as by the place cuap. vi. 
which it clearly holds in the established scale of meritorious 
acts. In a moment of hyperbolical praise, it may even 
receive a verbal preference to ceremonies ; as in one pas- 
sage of the Institutes of Menu: “A wise man should con- 
stantly discharge all the moral duties, though he perform 
not constantly the ceremonies of religion; since he falls 
low, if, while ho performs ceremonial acts only, he discharge 
not his moral duties.”^ Yet in the entire system of rules 
concerning duty, the stress which is laid upon moral acts, 
may, a?rwe see in the case of the Hindus, bear no com- 
parisoji to the importance which is attached to useless or 
pernicious ceremonies. Such a maxim as that which has 
just been quoted, can be regarded as but of little value, 
when it is surrounded by numerous maxims of the fol- 
lowing tendency ; “Not a mortal exists more sinful than 
ho, who, without an oblation to the manes or gods, desires 
to enlarge his own ilesli with the flesh of another creature.”- 
“From the three Vedas, the lord of creatures, incomprehen- 
sildy exalted, successively milked out the three measures 
of that ineffable text beginning with the word tad and 
entitled, savitriy or yayatri ; whoever shall repeat, day by 
(lay, for three years, without negligence, that sacred text 


Vutilite,” (Do I’Kiryiite par Ic (Jon. Ueynicr, p. C3.) Voltaire remarks, Mitli 
that felicity ith -wliich he sometimes touches an important trutli ; “ La religion 
(le ce SUinois nous proiive que jamais Ic'gi.slatenr ii’cnseigna^nne mauvaise 
mov.ilc. \"oyez, lecteur, (pie eelle de Drama, de Zoroastre, dc Xuma, de. Thaut, 
de Tytiiiigore, (ic Mahomet, et niemc du poissoii* Oanu'i';, c'^t ah^dument la 
mOmc. .I’aidit souvent qu’oii jetcrait des pierresaun homme (pii viendnrt 
I'lvcher unc morale rclueheu.” Dictiounaire Philosophique, au mot Sammo- 

NOCODOM. 

(hireil.isso dc la Vega gives us a list of the morai sayings of a celebrated 
lu'-a of aiieieiit roru, named Pachaealce, of uliieli tlie following arc a spe- 
cimen ; 

“ I'.cttcr is it, that tliou shouldst be envied by others for being gogd,tban that 
tlidii ^liouldst envy (jtliers because thou art bud. 

“ Knvy is a cancer, Avliieli cats and gnaws into the bowels of the envious. 

“ Dninkcnness, anger, and folly, are ciiually mischievous; ditlering only in 
tliis, tliat tlie two lirst arc transient and mutable, but the Uiird permanent and 
eontiniiiug. • 

“ Adulterers, who take away the good reputation and honesty of another 
fuiuily, are disturbers of tlie coinmon ])eace and quiet, and are as bad as thieves 
and robbers, and therefore to be condemned to the gallows without mercy. 

'* A truly noble and courageous spii’it is best tried by that patience ivhieh lie 
.^hows in tlie times of adversity. 

“ Inii)utience is tlu* character of a poor and degenerate spirit, and of one that 
is ill-taught and educated.” Jtoyul Cumraeutaries, book IV. ch. xxwi. 

* Institutes of Menu, ch, iv. 204. Ib. v. 52. 
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BOOK II. shall hereafter approach the divine essence, move as freely 
CHAP. VI. as air, and assume an ethereal form.”' ‘‘Studying and 
' comprehending the Veda, pmctising pious austerities, ac- 
quiring divine knowledge, command over the organs of 
sense and action, avoiding all injury to sentient creatures, 
and showing reverence to a natural and spiritual father, 
are the chief branches of duty which ensure final happi- 
ness.”* “Even three suppressions of breath made according 
to the divine rule, accompanied with the tri verbal phrase, 
and the triliteral syllable, may be considered as the highest 
devotion of a Brahmen ; for as the dross and impurities of 
metallic ores are consumed by fire, thus are the sinful acts 
of the human organs consumed by suppressions of the 
breath.”* If we examine that highest degree of merit 
to which the imagination of the Hindu can ascend, that of 
the Sanyassi, or professor of austere devotion, wc shall 
find it to consist in an absolute renunciation of all moral 
duties, and moral aftcctions. “Exemption from attach- 
ments, and affection for children, wife, and home nay, 
“the abandonment of all earthly attachments,”-' form a 
necessary part of that perfection after which he aspires. 

It is by no means unnatui*al for the religion of a rude 
people to unite opposite qualities, to preach the most 
harsh austerities, and at the same time to encourage the 
loosest morality. It may be matter of controvei’sy to wdiat 
degree the indecent objects employed in the Hindu ’wor- 
ship imply depravity of manners; but a religion which 
subjects to the eyes of its votaries the grossest images of 
sensual ideasurc, and renders even the emblems of gene- 
ration objects of w^orship; Avhich asci4l)es to tlie suj)reiiic 
God an immense train of obscene acts; wdiich has them 
engraved on the sacred cars, portrayed ift the temples, and 
presented to the people as objects of adoration, which pays 
•worship to the Yoni, and the Lingam, cannot he regarded 
as favourable to chastity.® Nor can it be supposed, when 

I Institutes of Menii,ch. ii. 77, 82. Ibid. xli. 83. ® Ibid. vi. 70, 71. 

* Bliagva^-rJeotii, p. 102. 5 Jnslitiiti s of Menu, cli. vi. 81 . 

• See a fanciful account of the ori^nii of this wr)rsliii) by Mr. Patersrm, Asi.it. 
Ecs. viii. 54. His descriidion of the moral effects of this superstition is more 
to our purpose : It is probable, ” says he, “ that the idea of obscenity was not 
originally attached to these symbols; and, it is likely, that tlie inventors tliem- 
sclvcs might not have foreseen the disorders whieliHiis worship would occasion 
amongst mankind. Profligacy eagerly embraces what flatters its proia nsities. 
and ignorance follows blindly wherever cxamide excites: it is therefore no 
wonder that a general corruption of manners should ensue, increasing iu 
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to all theso circumstances is added the institution of a 
number of girls, attached to the temples, whoso l)iisiiiess 
is dancing and prostitution, that this is a virtue encou- 
raged by the religion of the Hindus.' 

proportion as the distance of time involved tlio original ineaniiiLj of the syinhol 
ill darkness and oblivion. Obscene mirth became the principal feature of the 
popular suiHirstitioii, and was, even in after-times, extended to, and iiitenninglcd 
with, gloomy rites and bloody sjwritices. An heterogeneous mixture wiiieli 
ap]*cars totally irreconcileuhle, unless by tracing the steps wliicli led to it. ‘ It 
will appear that the ingrafting of a new symbol upon thoold superstition, occa- 
sioned this strange medley. The sect of Vislmii was not wholly free from the 
proiHinsityof the times to obscene rites ; it bad bcmi united in inteiest with that 
of Siva, in their league against the sect of llrahma, as was cxprcssi'd by an 
image, called Ilar-ilcri, half Siva, and half V'ishnu. This union seems to have 
continued till the time when an emblem of an abstract idea* liaviiig been 
erected into an object of worship, introduced a revolution in religion, which 
had a violent and cxhuidcd ctlectiipon the manners and ojaiiiona of mankind. It 
was then that a gloomy superstition arose, which s])rcad with baneful rajiidity 
amongst mankind; wbicli degraded the Deity into an implacable tyrant; 
which tilled its votaries with imaginary terrors ; which prescribtal dreadfui rites ; 
and exacted penances, niortiticatmns. and expiatory 'iucritices.” (Ibid. p. 5r).) 
See also a picture of these religious immoralities, by Cernier, lA'ttre sur Ics 
(Jetitils, pp. I'iO, l.'JO. Hut the writer, who, above all others, baa furnished 
superabundant evidence. (»f the immoral influence of the Hindu religion, and 
the deep depravity which it is calculated to jirodiice, is Mr. Ward, in his View 
(tf the History, Faterature, and Ueligion of the Hindoos.’' From the facts W’hich 
lie records in grciit detail, the following are the results: “ The characters of 
the gods, and the licentiousness w'hich ]»revalls at tlicir festivals, and aboiiiids 
in tlieir iiopiilar work.s, with the enervating nature of the climate, have made 
the llimloos the most etl'cnihiate and corinjd jicople. on earth. I have, in 
the course of this work, exhibited so many proofs of this fact, that I will not again 
disgust the reader by going into the sidiject. Sullice it to say, that lidelity to 
marriage vows is almu&t unknown among the nind(*os; the iiitereoiirse of the 

sexes approaches very near to that of the irrational animals Hut 

to know the Hindoo idolatry as it is, a person must w'ade through the tilth of the 
thirti'-six pooraims, and otlier popular bo(»ks~he must read ami liear the 
niodcrii po[ini'ir poems and songs— he must follow' the Hrahinen through his 
niidnight orgies, before the image of Kalee, and other goildcs.ses ; or he must 
aeeompany lilm to the nightly revels, the jatras, and listen to the ti It by dia login's 
which arerciieaix'il rc.'ipectiiig Kri.shmi and the dauglitcr.s of the inilkmon ; or 
he must watch him, at niidnight, choking with the mud uiul waters of the 
H.mges a vve.iltliy relation, while in the dclirhun of fever; or, at the same hour, 
wliile. murdering an unfaithful wife,orasupi)(,vd d<)me>tic enemy; or he must 
look at the Hralinuni hurrying the tremhling lialf-deail widow round the funeral 
pile, and throwing her like a log of wood by the siile of the, deml body of her 
Iiusbaud, tying lier, and then bolding her down withbamiwo levers, till the lire 

has de\)rived her of the ])ower of rising and running aw ay This 

system of licatlienism coinmiinicates no puritying knowledge of the divine 
perfections, supplies no one motive to holiness while living, no comfort to the 
afflicted, no liope to tlie dying ; hut, on the contrary, excites to every vice, ami 
hardens its followers in tlic most flagrant crimes.” (Introductory liemarks 
pp. 94, 95.) 

* Notwithstanding this inference and the exaggerated pictures quoted from 
Mr. Ward, it may be coniidcntly asserted that the Hindu women are most 
exemplary In tlicir conduct in this respect. Kven in large towns, the profligacy 
licars no comtiarison witli that of T.<u\don and Paris; and in tlm country, want 
of conjugal virtue is almost unknown. The form under wbieb the Liiigam is 
worshipped, that of a column, suggests no impure ideas, and few of the unedu- 
cated Illmlus attach any other lileato it, than that it is Siva ; they are not aware 
of its ty\)lcal duiracter Dancing girls are not known in Hindu.stiin ; they arc 
confined to the temples of the soiitli, ami are not so bad or so lumicrons as the 
figurantes in Furopeau theatres. The cars, witli the indecencies upon them, 


BOOK 
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BOOK II. Another contrast to the tortures and death which the 
cuAr. vr. religion of the Hindus exhorts them to inflict upon them- 

selves, is the sacredness which it imprints upon the life of 

' animals. Not only are the Hindus prohibited the use of 
animal food, except at certain peculiar sacrifices ; even the 
offerings to the gods consist almost entirely of inanimate 
objects ; and to deprive any sensitive creature of life, is u 
heinous transgression of religious duty. Many of the in- 
ferior creatures; both animate and inanimate, are the ob- 
jects of religious veneration ; such, in particular, are the 
cow, the lotos, and cusa grass. Nor, in this enumcratio]!, 
must the dung and urine of the cow be forgotten ; tilings 
so holy as to be of peculiar efficacy in the ceremonies of 
purification. To whatever origin we may ascribe this 
strange application- of the religious principle, it lias at 
least been very widely diftiised. It is known that many 
negro tribes worship animals and reptiles ; and that they 
carry the solicitude for their preservation to a still moic 
extravagant pitch than even the Hindus ; punishing with 
death those who hurt them oven e«asually.' The sacred 
character in Egypt of the ox, and of many other animals, 
is too fixmiliarly known to require any proof. The cotv wa.^ 
oracular, and sacred among the Ammonians.-’ Not only 
cows, but horses, eagles, lions, bears, were divine animals 
among the Syrians.^ The Egyptian priests respected as 
sacred tlie life of all animals, and animal food seems to 
liave been interdicted not less in Egypt than in ITin- 
dustan.‘ At an early period, the Creeks, and even tlie 
Romans, piiiii.sbcJ with death the killing of an ox.^ The 

_ 

are almost restricted to lienpU and Orissa, ami tlic temples in Himlnstan aie 
fiuite free frt^m tlie gross re]»resentations whieli disgrace some of tlio.n* In tin* 
hontli. Jt is not just, therefore, to aeeiisc the Hindu religion of emy)lo} ing in its 
m-sliip objects tliut imply depravity of manners. They are not nceessarilv or 
in-imitively comprised in its ceremonial; they have no^viirnmt, either in'tl:-' 
^'eda'!, or the Puranas, they are not to ho traced in writings of an early date, 
they belong to a ji.irt of tlie prevailing system, which has sjining out of, Vatlier 
than given rise to, depravity of ideas in .some, not in all ]iarts of India : and, tlu iv 
is every reason to believe, tliey arc as fm-cign to gcniiino Hinduism, as to a:iv 
other religion.— W. 

‘ Kdwards’ Hist, of the W’est Indies, ii. 77. 41o. Ed. 

Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology, i. 323. 

3 Lucian, lie Syria Dca 

* Tlic priests of Egypt, says Herodotus, account it unholy to hill any thinit 
.wiiieh has life, saving what they use in sacrifice ; Herod. 111st. lih. 1. eait. MD : 
and Porphyry iiiform.s us that it was not till a lato period of their history tli.'d 
animal sacrifices were introduced. De Abstln. lib. ii. et iv. 

® Ab lioc amifjui inaniis ita abstincrc volucrunt, ut capite sar.xerint, si qio’s 
occidisset. A'arro. I)e Kc Rustica, lib. ii. cap. 
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^vor^ship of this sj^ecies of quadrupeds appears indeed to BOOK 11. 
liavo been common to all the idolatrous nations from chap. vr. 

Japan to Scandinavia.* Tliat, in India^ it was a worship 

directed to no moral end,^ is evident upon the slightest 
iiispeetioii. To renounce the benefits which the inferior 
animals are fitted by nature to render to man, is not Im- 
iiianity, any more than swinging before an idol, by an iron 
hook, forced through the muscles of the back, is the virtue 
of sclf-command.3 superstition took not its 

l ise from a sensibility to the feelings of animated crea- 
lures, is evident from the liarbarous cliaractcr of several of 
llie nations where it prevails ; from the proverbial cruelty 
siili'ered by the labouring animals of Hindustan ; and from 
tlie apathy with which human beings are left to expire by 
]i linger and disease wliilc reptiles are zealously tended and 
fod.* 


'• Soc tlic satisfactory ])roofs adduced in the very learned and instruc- 
t.\e, thonji'h erroneous uork, ot Dupuis, Online de tons les Cultes. liv. iii. 
cii. viii. 

" The worship of the cow by the Hindus is a popuhir error. It is held in 
for its own merits, !uid the bull is rcvcreuced as the \ chicle of Siv.i, 
l)i!t the latter reason is jnodern ami seetarial. There is no trace of any form 
( f oorsiii]) for the cow in tlie priiniti\e system.— W. • 

Neitlur the one nor the other belong? to the Hindu reli;;ion ori;;iiudly. 
7:i'‘ llhidtis were not proliibitcd from eatiiii? flesh— even the flesh of the 
. 

'I’lic Vedas which enshrine our holy law’, 

Direct the householder shall offer those 
Who ill the Jatr are skilled the honied meal. 

And witli it llesli of ox, or calf, or Roat.~Sce llin. Tli., i. 310. 

1 i.c loii;j note that presently follow’s is a series of mistakes. The jiractices of 
ii> ^iiitiils for insects and tiie like arc not Hindu, they are Jain. The cruel treat- 
ment of beasts of burden or dran^rht, by bullock orearriaice drivers, is no more 
:i;i ill u-t ration of national character, than the necessity of a “ society for i>re- 
vmtiiii^ eruelty to animals” in England, is indicative of general brutality 
ourselves. — W. 

‘ " AlilioiiL'Ii the killiiitf an animal of this” (the ox) “ kind is by all llindns 
» ' ’.’.sidered as a kind of murder, 1 know' no creature w’hose suil'eriiigs e(iiuil 
lliose of the labouring cattle of Hindustan.” -(Uuelianim, Journey, &e. i. 107.) 
See also Ward on the lliiidus, Introd. p. xliii. An hospital for the sick poor, 
t'iiys Dr. Tennant, was never know’ii in India, lieforc the establishment of the. 
butish ; though there were for dogs, eats, &e. (Indian Heereations, i. 73.) 
iiic aiitliors of the I'll iversal History inform us gravely, on tlie authority of 
<)' •Hi' ton, that the Hindus Imve a care for the preservation of fleas, biig.s, and 
' llicr vermin, which Slick the blood of man: for in an hospital near Surat, 
b'liit for their reception, a poor man is hired now and then to rest all night 
iM'on the kot or bed where the vermin are put ; and, lest their stinging should 
f'jrce him to take his flight before morning, lie is tied down to the place, and 
f 'U’e lies for them to glut themselves with human gore.” (Modern Vniv. Hist. 
^ i. ‘-i'j'i.) Anquetil Diiperron, who describes a temidc near Surat, full of those 
^ e red animals, adds ; “ La vuc de I'liOpital dcs animaux, entretenu par des 
‘•ties raisonnablcs avec tout 1‘ordro, lo soin, le zele memo qne I’on ponrroit 
exiger d’eiix, s’il dtoit question do Icur scmblable, ct ccla iiieme dans iin pays, 
oil il ii’y a d’etablisseniens publics, iii pour les malades, iii pour Ics vieillards ; 

Vue d’un pareil h&pital auroit de qiioi etonner, si Ton nc sijavoit pas quo la 
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Religion consists of two great doctrines ; that concern, | 
ing the hature and service of God ; and that concerning 
the nature and destination of the human soul. In the I 


nature se plait anx disparates cn Asic conimc cn Europe. (Voyages alt^^ 
Indcs Orient. ; Disc. Prelim. Zendavesta, i. ecclxii.) “The Gentoos, 
they will not kill their meat, make no conscience to work them to death, alloAu 
ing them hardly food to keep them alive. Neither are they less inhuuuii 
towards their sick, a woman being brought to die among tlu; tom))s in iin 
sight.” Eryer’s Travels, ch. v. secta. See to the same purpose, the Aliiie | 
Dubois, p. i32; Ward on the Hindoos, Introd.p. Iv. It is Avorth observm;^ 
tliiit Milton, the uniAcrsality of Avhose kiioAvkdge is not the least remorkalile 
particular of his wonderful mind, was acquainted with the disgusting super- 1 
stition of letting the vermin devour the man; “ Like the venuiii,” sa\s ho, 

“ of an Indian Catharist, which his fond rcliaioii forbids him t») molest.” JV- 1 
tracliordoii, Mflton’s lTo.se Works, ii. l‘i‘2, Kvo. Edit. Tenderiie’^s to animal 
Acas a part of the religimi of Zoroaster. We are informed in the Sadda, that he J 
obtained from God a vicAV of the regions of infernal torment, Avlieix* he sa 
number of kings, and among the rest one Avitliont a foot. He begged to kiiov.- j 
the reason, and God said to him; “ Tliat aa icked king never ]»crtonned liai | 
(.ne good action in his life. He .saAv, as he Avas going to the chase, a droiiii 
dary tied at too great a distanec fri'in its proActnlcr, endea\ouring to eat, hrt | 
unaltle to re:U‘li it : he pushed the pr(»v«nd(‘r toAvards it with his foot. I li.i 
placed that foot in heauMJ ; all the rest of him is here.” N’oltaire, Essai s 
le.s AhiMirs et rEs]>rit de Nations, eh. v. Ihe following, Poridiyry tell us (He 
Ah, still, lib. iv. p. 431), Avere laws of Triptoleiniis: 1. To honour onr parentN; 
2. To (itfer nothing to the gods hut the fruits of tlie earth ; 3. Never to hiiit 
animals. “ The inhabitants of Miniana,” (a place not far from Sego, in t! '. 
heart of Africa) “ cat their enemies, and strangers, if they die in the conntn, 
They eat the tle.sli of horses. Hut such is their veneration for the coan', that d r 
is ne\er killed.” Paiiv’s last Mission to Africa, p. H»d. 

Mr. liicliardson (see his Dissertation on Eastern Manners, p. 10) demies tK‘ 
authenticity of the fragments of the Zcndave.sta collected by Anquctil l)ui)en‘u)i, 
on account of “ the miconmion stuiadity,” as ho is pleased to express it, “ i,i 
the Avork itself.” Yet it is in a strain remarkably rcsemhliug that nf tlo 
ATdas; the same sii Mime prai.scs ImstoAved upon the Divinity; suiierstitidiis 
equally gross ; discourses equally childish. We must not, hf)Avc\t‘r, on lliis 
account question the authenticity of the Vedas and the Punina.s, thoiinh wc 
must renounce the vulgar belief of the great Avisdom of the Hrahmeus. In 
truth, the stni»idity, as Mr. Uichardson calls it, of the Zendavesta, ami ils rv- 
markabJe .similarity to the sacred ho(»ks of the Hindus, is the most .striking 
proof of its authenticity. There is the strongest reason to eonelude tlnit t!i'‘ 
ancient Alagi, and the ancient Hraliinens, were ]ieo]»te very mncli n))on a Uwcl; 
and that the fame of Zoroaster for Avisdom is iirHietter founded than that of tlic 
Imlian .sages. Thefe is a radical difference, he wiys, between the language ( t 
the Zendavesta, and the modern Per.sian. (Ibid.) Ihitlhe same is the c.hc 
Avith the Sanscrit, which Sir William Jones thinks, Ironi this ciiviimslaiuv, 
can neATr huAU! been vernacular in Hindii.stan. (See Disc, on the lliinliis 
Asiat. Itesearclies, i. 422.) The language, he .sivs, of the Zendavesta has many 
Avords, Avhith a modern Persian could not ]ironounce, hut there are many 
Avords in the German language Avhicli an Englishman or Kiencliman ciimict 
pronounce, though the German is the basis of the languages of both. Hie 
Zendavesta, he .say.s, contains Arabic Avords; hut it contains Arabic only as 
the Greek etjntaiiis Sanscrit. In fact, the identities Avhich can la; traced in all 
languages is one of the most renmrkahle circumstances in the history ofsjiccdi. 
Of tlie VedHS,amfUi who had unrivalled opportunities of information informs 
tis, “ They contain nothing important or rational. In fact, they luiA’e nothing 
hut their anthinity to rccoinincnd them. As to any thing further, they im lu'lc 
all the absurdities of Hindu paganism, not only such as it has originally been, 
lait also the jiitifnl details of fables Avhieh are ut'present current in the country, 
relating to tlie fantastical austerities of the Hindu hermits, to the metamor- 
phoses of Vishnu, <tr the alKiniiiiations of the lingarn. The fourth of them, 
culled AtliarA'ana-veda, is the most dangerous of all for a people so entirely 
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complicated superstition of the Hindus, the first presented 
many questions which it needed a considerable accumu- 
lation of evidence to solve. Of the latter a just idea may 
1)6 speedily conveyed. 

It is well known that the metempsychosis, or the trans- 
migration of the soul into various orders of being, reviving 
in one form, when it ceases to exist in another, is the 
tenet of tho Hindus. This is a theory well calculated to 
present itself to the mind of the rude iiupiirer, when first 
excited to stretch his views beyond the present term of 
sensation and action. The vegetable life, which expires 
in the plant in autumn, revives in the seed in spring. Tho 
Iiiggish womi, which undergoes a species of death, and 
buries itself in a tomb of its own formation, springs again 
to life, a gay and active creature, as different in appear- 
ance, as in appetites and powers. Every thing on earth is 
clianged, nothing annihilated; and the soul of the man 
who expires to-day, revives in something else, to which 
life is at that instant imparted. 

Some very obvious and very impressive ai)pearanccs 
must ]ia\'e suggested the notion of the metempsychosis, 
since it is one of the most ancient, and one of the most 
general of all religious opinions. “ No doctrine,” says 
Dupuis, “was over more universally difiused ; none claims 
an origin so ancient. It reigned in the East, and in tho 
West, among rude nations and polished nations : and it 
ascends to aiiticpiity so high, that Eurnct ingeniously de- 
clares, one would believe it to bo descended from heaven ; 
>so iiiueli it appears without father, without mother, and 
without descent.”^ The Bralinicns grafted upon it, in 
their usual way, a number of fantastic refinomenls, and 
gave to their ideas on this subject, a more systematic 
form than is usual with those eeceutric theologians. They 
describe the mind as characterized by three ipialities ; good- 


sniik in superstition, because it teaches the art of inaffic, or the nietluMl of 
injiirinff men bjjr tlic use of witclicratt ami incantation.” (Description, &c. of 
the j/cople of India, by the Abbe Dubois, p. 102. Kven the gayatri, the Jiiost 
holy of all holy things, is an assemblage, says the Abbc^ of nnmeaniiig tirins, 
“ unintclligi])le to the Brahmens themselves. I have never met with any one 
who could give me a tolerable explication of it.” llrtd. p. 79. 

* Dupuis, Origine de tons les ( ultes, tom. ii.par. 2,p. I8l ; where the render 
will find autl^rities to prove the antiquity and diffusion of this pec-nliar doc- 
trine. See, too, the learned Beausohre, Hist, de Manich. tom. ii, liv. vii. ch. 
h, sect. 4. For its existence among tlie Mexic<ins, see Clavigero, book vi. 
sect. 1. 
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BOOK 11. 11C.SS, passion, darkness. According as any soul is distin- 
ciiAi*. VI. guislicd by one or another of those qualities in its present 

life, is the species of being into which it migrates in the life 

to come. Souls endued with goodness attain the condition 
of Deities ; those filled with passion receive that of men ; 
tliose immersed in darkness are condemned to that of 
beasts. Each of these conditions, again, is divided into 
three degrees, a lower, a middle, and a higher. Of the 
souls distinguished by darkness, the lowest are thrust 
into mineral and vegetable substances, into worms, rep- 
tiles, fishes, snakes, tortoises, cattle, shakals ; the middle 
pass into elephants, horses, Siidras, Mlec’lichas (a word of 
very opprobrious import, denoting men of all other races 
not 1 lindu), lions, tigers, and boars ; the highest animate 
the forms of dancers, .singers, birds, deceitful men, giants, 
and blood-thirsty savages. Of the souls who receive their 
futuro’^condition from the quality of passion, the lowest 
pass into cudgel-players, boxers, wrestlers, actors, those 
who tcacli the use of weapons, and those who are addictivl 
to gaming and drinking ; the middle enter tlie bodies uf 
kings, men of the fighting class, domestic priests of kings, 
and men skilled in the war of controversy ; the highest 
become gandharves (a species of .supposed aerial spirits, 
whose business is mu.'^ic), genii attending superior gods, 
together with various companies of apsarascs, or nymphs. 
Of tlie souls who are characterized by the quality of good- 
ness, the lowest migrate into hermits, religious mendi- 
cants, other Brahmen.s, such orders of demigods as are 
wafted in airy cars, genii of the signs and lunar mansi(.»ns, 
and Daityas, another of their many orders of superioi 
spirits ; the middle attain the condition of sacrificers, of 
holy sagos, deities of the lower heaven, genii of the Vedas, 
regents of stars, divinities of years, Pitris, and Sadhyas, 
two other species of exalted intelligences ; the highest 
ascend to the condition of Braliina with four faces, oi 
creators of worlds, of the genius of virtue, and the divi- 
nities presiding over the two principles of nature.^ Besides 
this general description of tho future allotment of different 
souls, a variety of particular dooms are specified, of which 
a few may be taken as' an example. “ Sinners in the first 
degree,” says the ordinance of Menu, “having passed 
> Institutes of Menu, ch. xii. 24, 40 to 51. 
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through terrible regions of torture, for a great number of 
i years, are condemned to the following births at the close 
|i of that period. The slayer of a 13i*ahnicii must enter the 
body of a dog, a boar, an jxss, a camel, a bull, a goat, a 
sheep, a stag, a bird, a Cliaiidala, or a Fucassa. He, who 
steals the gold of a priest, shall pass a thousand times 
1 into the bodies of spiders, of snakes, and camelions, of cro- 
codiles, and other aquatic monstefs, or of mischievous 
blood-sucking demons. He who violates the bed of his 
I natural or spiritual father, migrates a hundred times into 
! the forms of grasses, of shrubs with crowded stems, or of 
j creeping and twining plants, carnivorous animals, beasts 
with sharp teeth, or cruel brutes.”^ After a variety of 
^ other cases, a general rule is declared, for those of the 
four castes who neglect the duties of their order : “ Should 
a brahmen omit his peculiar duty, he shall be changed 
into a demon, with a mouth like a firc'orand, who devours 
wliat lias been vomited ; a Cshatriya, into a demon who 
foods on ordure and carrion ; a Yaisya, into an evil being 
wlio eats purulent carcases ; and a Sudra, wlio iieglects 
Ills occupations, into a foul em]>odied spirit, who feeds on 
lice.”' The reward of the most exalted piety, of the most 
profound meditation, of that exquisite abstemiousness 
which dries u]) the mortal frame, is peculiar : such a per- 
fect soul becomes absorbed in the Divine essence, and is 
for ever exempt from transmigration.^ 

Wo might very easily, from the known laws of human 
nature, conclude, notwithstanding the language held by 
the Hindus on tlie connexion between future hap])iness 
^aiul the virtue of the i)resont life, tliat rewards and pmiisli- 
inents, very distant and very obscure, would bo wholly 
impotent against temptations to crime,* though, at the 

. • Institutes of M(*nu, cli. \ii. .’i4 to .VS. - lb. 71, 7‘J. 

^ Ib. di. xii. 12'). 

Ac'cordini; to Mr. Ward, as presently eiteil, the Hindus ure iu tlii'. respect 
u.tt dissimilar from other people, 'Nvli!ite\cr U; tlicir reli^rious faith. This is a 
fpicstioii -Nve are not ealled upon to diseiiss, but us far as it bears upon the 
Hindus, it may be remarked, once for all, that Mr. Ward, notwitbstuiulinj; the 
i‘l>ithets bestowed up(Mi him in the text, is neither an exptTienced nor an ad- 
mirable witness; bis cx]H?ricnce avhs limited to Itengal, in which the l)est 
siieciinens of the Hindu cdiaracter are comparatively rare, and his station and 
circumstances bruup:ht him into contact chiefly with had specimens even of 
Uenf,nilis. AlthoiiKh an intelli.ncut man, he was not a man of eomi)rehensiNC 
views, and his views were necessarily still more narrowed by bis feelings as a 
missionary; Ids testimony, therefore, although not without value, must la?, 
received with considerable distrust, and admitted only with constant qualifica- 
tion and correction.— W. 
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BOOK 11. instigation of the priests, they might engage the people in 
cHAr. VI. a ceaseless train of wretched cel'einonies. The fact corre- 

spends most exactly with the anticipation. An admirable 

witness has said, “The doctrine of a state of future re- 
wards and punishments, as some persons may plead, lias 
always been supposed to have a strong influence on public 
morals : the Hindoos not only have this doctrine in their 
writings, but are taught to consider every disease and 
misfortune of life as au undoubted symptom of moral 
disease, and the terrific appearance of its close-pur- 
suing punishment. Can this lail to produce a dread of 
vice, and a desire to merit the favour of the Deity ? I will 
still further,” he adds, “ assist the objector ; and inform 
him, that the Hindoo writings declare, that till every im- 
moral taint is removed, every sin atoned for, and tlie mind 
has obtained perfect abstraction from material objects, it 
is impossible to be rc-united to the great spirit ; and that, 
to obtain this perfection, the sinner must linger in many 
hells, and transmigrate through almost every form of mat- 
ter.” Our informant then declares ; “Great as these ter- 
rors are, there is nothing more palpable than tliat, with 
most of the Hindoo.s, they do not weigh the weight of a 
feather, compared with the lo.ss of a roojiec. The reason 
is obvious : every Hindoo considers all his actions as tlie 
effect of his destiny; he laments, p(n*ha])S, his miseral)le 
fate, but he resigns himself to it without a struggle, like 
the malefactor in a condemned cell.” This cxperioiicol 
observer adds, which is still more comprehensive, that the 
doctrine of future rcAvards and punishments lias, in no 
.situation, and among no people, a power to make men vir- 
tuous.' 

I “To this,” he s;iys, “may he adikvl, what must Imve forced itself nn tlic 
observation of every tliouKhtfiil oliserver, tliat, in the uhsonce of the religions 
jirinciple, no ontM ard terrors, csjjceially those wlwch arc invisible and fiitinv, 
not even bodily siitt'eriii^rs, are siidicient to make men virtuous, i’ainfiil e.v- 
perience proves, that even in a Christian country, if tlie rcli;(ious priiiei]ile 
does not exist, the excellenee and tlic rewanls of virtue, and the dishonour 
and misery attending vice, may be held up to men for ever, without making' a 
single convert.” Ward, “View, Ac. of the Hindoos,” Jntrod. p. Ixxxiv. Here, 
however, Mr. Ward ought to liavc exiduincd what he meant by the “ religions 
])riiiciple,” by \shich different persons mean very different things. This was 
the more necessary, that, h.aviiig taken away all efficacy from the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments, lie strips religion of all power over the lives 
and actions of men, excejit in so far as good effects may be expected from the 
“ religious principle,” which, whatever else it may not be, is at any rate, in 
his estimation, not the expectation of ftiture rewards and punishments.— M. 

The whole of this review of the religion, as of the laws of the Hindus, is full 
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By the manners of a nation are understood the peculiar 
inodes in which the ordinary business of human life is cav' 
lied on. The business itself is everywhere essentially tlic 
Hanie. In all nations men eat and drink ; they meet, con- 
verse, transact, and sport together. But the manner in 
Avhich these and other things are performed is as dif- 
fi'rent as the nations arc numerous into wliich the race is 
divided. 

So much of the entire business of life, among the ITiii- 
das, consists in religious services, that the delineation of 
their religion is a delineation of the princi2)al branch of 
their mannei’S. 

Tlio singular distinctions, attached to the different 
classes, present another remarkable feature in tlie man- 
ners of this people. The lower orders, in ol hei* countries, 
are often lamentably debased ; in Hindustan they are de- 
gi’aded below the brutes. With the single exception of 
the Yaisya caste, to whom is appropriated the business of 
agriculture and of barter, tlio Avliole of the productive 
classes, according to the standards of law and religion, are 
vile and odious, unwortliy to eat, to drink, or to sit with a 
member of the classes above them. ^ 


ol' \('ry S( rioiis dofei'ts, from invotrrato prrjuilitr.s ami imiiei-foil know- 

Jfclljc. IvviT) every I'ircnm.stance, tliut makes .‘ijjainst Jlmrtu cha- 
racter, is most assidiiunsly cited, ;uid every tliin/j in its tavoiir as carefully 
kept out of si-lit, whilst a total needed is displayed of the hi^tory of Hindu 
helicf, 'i'lic doctrines of various perio<ls and of opito^in.i:? sects, ha\c licen 
Icrced into one time and one system, and the Avholc char};’ed with jui incon- 
gruity, which is the creation of the writer. Had he heen more iminirlially 
disposed, indeed, it w'Oiild not have been ciwy 10 lune j^iven an unol.jectiun- 
:d)le account of the Hindu religion, as his malcrials w'cre exceedingly dcdcctive. 
Mann is good authority for the time to wdiich it refers, and Mr. Colcbrooke's 
essays furnish authentic details of particular parts of tlie ritual, hut the 
dilfcrent travellers wdio are given us authorities of eipial weight, are utterly 
uuworlliy of regard. A word more on the subject of Fate, a^ understood by 
the Hindus; as it is something very diftcreiit from that of other pco]ile. It is 
necessity, as the consequence of tiast acts— tliat is, a man’s station and for- 
tunes in his present life arc the necessary consequences of his conduct in liis 
pre-existeme. To theiiL he must submit, but not from despair. He has his 
fiiHire condition in liis own pow'cr, and it depends upon liimself in what capa- 
city he shall be born again. He is not therefore the liel]iless victim of an ir- 
resistible and inscrutable destiny, but the sutferer for his own misdeeds, or the 
possessor of good whicli liis own merits have secured hiin.—U'. 

* A very mistaken view is here taken of the condition of tlie “ productive 
classes;” and on all the most important occasions of social life, they hold (juite 
as indeiieiident and respectable a position as they do in Kurope. That they 
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BOOK 11. There are four remarkable periods into which, with 
ciur. vir. respect to the three honourable classes, human life is 

divided. Of these periods, or orders, as tliey are doiio- » 

iniiiated by the Hindus, the first is that of the student ; 
the second, that of the householder ; the third, that of ilu- 
man who performs penance or other religious acts, resid- 
ing continually in a forest ! the fourth, that of the JSaii^ 
nyasi, or the ascetic absorbed in divine contemplation d 
The period of the student commences at the era of iji- 
vestiturc.- Prior to this age, the situation of children is 
remai'kable ; even those of a Brahmen are not held supo- 
rior in rank to a Siidra.* The condition of the student 
much more closely represents tluit of an European ap|)i’cn- 
tice than that of a pupil in literature. He dwells in the 
house of his preceptor, and tends him with tlio nio'd 
respectful assiduity. lie is commanded to exert liiinsilf 
in all acts useful to his teacher and of course perforins 
the part of an assist ant in all the oOlces of religion.-’ ‘‘As, 
he who digs deep ^Yitli a spade comes to a spring of waler, 
so the student, who humbly serves his teacher, attains tlio 
knowledge which lies deep in his teacher’s mind.” I'jion 
tlic student of the priestly order a ])cculiar burden, ' i- 
distinction, is imposed : to accpiirc daily his food )>y bo^; 
ging.6 

The gift of sacred instruction is not bestowtsd indi-ci:* 
minately ; but tlic text, which regulates tlio choice of ]^:i- 
pils, is so vague as to leave the selection nearly at iii ' 
discretion of the master. “ Ten persons,” it is declaicd. 


may not cat, fl rink, or inh riiiaiTy with the caFtos aLovc tlu'tn, is no lianb!:., 
to races who would not avail thcinschcs of the ]trivilejfes of such iiitcivnn: ^ 
with many of the castes who arc their cquals^Thcse laws of se>;rci:ation me, 
in their case, self-imposed. Kiiropcan writers can little inulcr.stand tlic ]'it- 
vailing feeling of the llmdiis in these matters. It is pride— not shame of c.i'-to, 
that animates them down even tathe meancht ; ami the swTcper is much inmc 
tenacious of his ca.ste tli;ni the Jirahinan. As to “sitting” with them, lota 
hlacksmith (icquire •wealth, and he will havejiis levee well atteuded hy I’ral:- 
nuins of the most rcsjieetablc descent. lustaiiees arc not wauling of tliH, at 
all the principal towns in India.— W. 

1 See Laws of Menu, ch. ii. iii. and vi. 

^ Sec the account of this .Tra, in another part of this volume. 

3 Institutes of Menu, ch. ii. 173. 

* Ibid. 491. 

5 “ Let him carry w’atcr-pots, flowers, cow'-diuiff, fresh earth, and cusa f^rass, 
as much as may be useful to hi.s jneecptor.'’ Ibid. 182. 

® “The .subsistence of a student by he|?giii^ is held C(iual to fustiuij: in reli- 
Kious merit.” Ibid. 218. There ai’C numerous precepts respeetin;; the niceties 
of begging. Ibid. 48 to 50, and 183 to 190. , 
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' may legally be instructed in the Veda ; the son of a spi- BOOK J. 
^itual teacher ; a boy who is assiduous ; one who can impart ciiAr. vit. 
)tlier knowledge; one who is just; ono who is pure; one wlio ■ ■■ — ■ 
s friendly ; ono who is powerful ; one w^ho can bestow 
.vealth; ono who is honest; and one who is related by 
dood. Where virtue and wealth are not found, or diligent 
ittention proportioned, in that soil divine instruction 
mist not be sown ; it would perish like fine seed in barren 
and.” ^ 

The instruction which is bestowed may soon bo de- 
scribed. ^^The venerable preceptor, having girt his pupil 
.vitli the thread, must lirst instruct him in purification, in 
,^ood customs, in the iiianagement of the consecrated firo, 
md in the holy rites of morning, noon, and evening.” * 

The grand object of attention and solicitude is the reading 
)f‘the Veda. ^ . Some classes of the Brainnens have uiiiteel 
vith their religious doctrines certain speculations concern- 
ng the intellectual and material worlds ; and thc^:o spccu- 
ations have been dignified with the name of philosophy ; 
uit the holy rites, and the Veda, form the great, and on 
iiost oeeasioiis the exclusive object of that higher instruc- 
ion wliich is bestoAVod on the pupil of the Bralimeii, 

On this important occasion, as on other oeeasioiis, the 
attention of the iliudu is much more engaged liy frivolous 
ibservanccs, than by objects of utility. While tlio direc- 
ions laid', down respecting the instruction of tlio pupil 
Li’c exceediilg'y feiv and insignificant, the Ibriiis, according 
.0 Avhich he must pa’'?’ liis duty to the master, are iiume- 
mis, minute, and cinphalically enjoined.^ 

InstitiUos of Menu, cli.ii. 101), 112. 

* Ibid. 01). ^ Ibid 70. 

^ When the sliident is poin" to rend the Vcd:i,lie iiK.^t jieribrni an ablution, 

IS the law ordains, >vitli his face to the north; and at llie heuiiuiiiip and end 
If each lesson, lie innst clasp both the feet of his preceptor, and lead with both 
lis hands closed. “ In tlie ])ri?seiue of his preceptor let him always eat less ; 
aid ivoav a coarser mantle, ivitlv worse ai)penda';cs : let him rise before, uinl 
;o to rest after his tutor, het Mm not answ er his teacher’s orders, or convert* 
with him, reclininp on a. hod ; nor sitting-, nor e.itinp, nor standing, nor with 
m aicrted face: But let him both answer and converse^ if his prece])tor sit , 

'tandinp up ; if he stand, advancing tow ard him ; if he advance, meeting- liim ; 
f ho run, hastening after him ; if his face be averted, poinp round to fl-out 
dm, /row lejf't to right: if he 1)0 at a little distance, approaching him; if rc- 
'lincd, bending to him ; and if ho stand evor so far off, running toward him. 

IVhen his teacher is nigh, let his couch or his bench ho always placed low- : 

'vhen his preceptor’s eye can observe him, let him not sit carelessly at his etise. 
hot him never jironounce the mere name of his tutor, even in his absence : by 
^ensuring his iireceptor, though justly, he will be born an ass. Uc must not 
j^erve his tutor by the intevveiition of another, while himself stands aloof \ nor 

VOL. I. X 
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CHAP. ^11. 


The duration of the period of study is very indefinite. 
^*The discipline of a student in the three Vedas may be 
continued for thirty-six years, in the house of his precep- 1 
tor ; or for half that time, or for a quarter of it, or until be 
perfectly comprehend them. A student, whose rules have 
not been violated, may assume the order of a married man, 
after he has read in succession a sac’ha, or braifth from 
each of the three Vedas, or from two or from any one of 
them ” * It is even permitted to pass the whole period of 
life in the state of a pupil ; and to this, merit so exalted h 
ascribed, that the very higliest rewards of religion ai*e 
bestowed upon it. If a student anxiously desire to pass 
his whole life in the house of a sacerdotal teacher, he must 
serve him with assiduous care, till he be released from his 
mortal frame. Tliat Brahmen who has dutifully attended 
hi^ preceptor till the dissolution of his body, passes di- 
rectly to the eternal mansion of God.”- Should the tea- 
cher die, the student must attend upon his widow, his son, 
or one of his paternal kinsmen, with the same respect as 
to the deceased preceptor. Should none of these be living, 
he occupies the seat of the preceptor himself.^ 

must he attend liiin in a passion, nor when a woman is near; from a carriage 
or a raised seat lie must desoend to salute liis heavenly director. Let him nut 
sit with his ])receptor to the leeward, or to the windward of him ; nor let limi 
say anything wliich the venerable man cannot hear.” Institutes of Menu, 
ch.ii. 70, 71 to lOy, and 201 to 203. Even to the sons and wive.s of the pre* 
ceptor must numerous tokens of jirofound resjiect bo shown. Ibid. 207 to 218. 
For his general conduct, “these following rules,” says Menu, “mu.st a Urali- 
machari, vr student in theology, observe, wliile lie dwells with his preceptor: 
keeping all his members under control, for the sake of iiierc.asing Ills habitual 
devotion. Day by day, having batlie<l and being purified, let liim offer frcsli 
W'ater to the gods, the sages, and tlic manes ; let liim .sliow respect to the 
images of the deities, and bring wood for the oblation to lire. Let him abstair 
from honey, from ffesh-meat, from ixrfumes, from chaplets of flowers, from 
sweet vegetable juices, from women, from all sweet .substances turned acid, 
and from injury to animated beings ; from luiguents for liis limbs, and frein 
black powder for his eyes ; from wearing sandals and carrying an umbrella, 
from sen.siial desire, from wratli, from covetousiics.s, from dancing, and from 
vocal and instrumental music: from gaming,' from disputes, from detraction, 
and from laksehood; from emoracing, or wantonly looking at women, am' 
from disservice to other men. Let him ijeep constantly alone.” Next art 
forbidden several acts of sensual impurity, which are too gross to be de.scriljcd 
and the holy text thus again proceeds: “Let him carry water-pots, flowers 
cow-dung, and cusa grass, as much as may be useful to his preceptor, llaviiij; 
brought logs of wood from a distance, let him place them in the open air ; am 
with them let him make an oblation to lire, without remissness, both evcniiii 
and morning. the scholar, when commanded by hi.s preceptor, and (‘vci 
when he lias received no command, ahvay.s exert himself in reading. Let in» 
th3 ,sun ever rise or set while lie lies a.sleci) in the village.” Institutes e 
Menu, ch.ii. 175 to 183, 186, 191, 219. 

' Institutes of Menu, ch. iii. I. 

2 In.stitutc.s of Menu, ii. 243, 244. 

s Ibid. Wf, 248, The following modes of living arc pointed out to tlie Brali 
men : 1. lawful gleaning and gathering; 2. what is given unasked; 3. what i- 
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To the state of the student succeeds that of the married BOOK IT. 
man or the housekeeper. It is at this epoch that the cuai*. vii. 
Hindu begins to sustain a part as a member of Society. > — 
Marriage is a religious duty ; and a duty of the highest 
order. Except for some grand plan of devotion, as that of 
remaining a student, or of becoming a fakeer, no man ne- 
glects #t an early age to fulfil this sacred obligation. As 
the sacrament of obsequies to the manes of ancestors can 
bo performed only by a male descendant, and as any failure 
ill these obsequies deeply affects the spirits of the dead, to 
die without a son is regarded as one of the greatest of all 
calamities.^ 


asked as aims; 4. tilla^jc; 5. traffic and money lending; even by these two 
last, wlieii distressed, he may live ; but service for hire is named dog-living, 
which he must always avoid, iv. 4, 5, 0. His hair, nails, and beard being 
clipped ; his passions subdued ; his mantle white ; his body pure ; let him 
diligently occupy liiinself in reading the V^eda. Let him carry a staff of N'enn, 
a ewer wiih water in it, a handful of cusagrass, or a copy of the Veda; with 
a pair of briglit gobbm rings in his cars. Ho must not gaze on the sun, Avhether 
rising or setting, or eclipsed, or reflected in water, or advanced to tlie middle of 
the sky. Over a string to whicli a calf is tied, let him not step ; nor let him 
run wliilo it rains; nor let him look on his own image in water; this is a 
settled rule, liy a mound of earth, by a cow, by an idol, by a Brahmen, by a 
pot ofclarilled butter or of honey, by a place where four ways meet, and by largo 
trees well known in tlio district, let him pass with his right hand toward them. 
35, 30, 37, 38, 3'J. 

liCt him neither cat with his wife, nor look at her eating, nor sneezing, or 
yawning, or sitting carelessly at her case, 43. 

Some precepts arc ludicrous. “ f.^t liim not eat his food, wearing only a single 
cloth, nor let him bathe quite naked : nor let him eject urine or faves in the 
highway, nor oh asluis, nor wliere kinc are grazing, nor on tilled gronnd, nor 
in water, nor on wood raised for burning, nor, unless he be in great need, on a 
moirntaiM, nor on the ruins of a tcmple,nor at any time on a nest of wliite ants, 
nor in ditches with living creatures in them, nor walking, nor standing, nor on 
the bank of a river, nor on the summit of a mountain : nor let him ever eject 
tlK'in, looking at things moved by the wind, or a tire, or at a priest, or at the sun, 
or at water, or at cattle: lint let liim void his excrements, having covered the 
earth witli wood, potherbs, dry leaves and grass, or tlie like, carefully siip- 
Itresslng hi.s utterance, wrapping up his breast and his head : by day let him 
void tliem with his faee to the north ; by night, with his face to tlie south ; at 
sunrise and sunset, in the same manner as by day ; in the shade of darkness, 
whether by day or by niglit, let a Brahmen ease imliirewitli his face turned as 
lie pleases ; and in places where he fears injury to life from wild beasts or from 
reptiles,*’ Ao to 

“ Let not a man, desirous to enjoy long life, stand upon hair, nor upon 
aslii's, bones, or potsherds, not upon seeds of cotton, nor upon husks of 
j;Viiin,”78. 

An iniinite number of tilings relative to food are to be attended to, 207 
to 225. 

’ A man is nevertliclcss forbidden to marry before his elder brotlier. Tbid. 
172. But if among several brotliers of tlie whole blood, one liave a son born, 
Menu pronounces tlicm all fathers of a malechild, bymeans of that son. Ibid. 
182. Tbcre is a singular impoitancc attached to the having of a son : “ By a 
son a man obtains victory over all people; by a son’s son he enjoys immor- 
tality ; and afterwards by a son of that grandson he reaches the solar abode.’* 
Ibid. 137. Kinsmen, as among the Jews, were allowed to raise up seed to ono 
another. Not only was a widow, left without children, permitte#to conccivo 
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BOOK 11. The ceremonies of marriage, entirely religious, have 
CHAP. vn. been already described. Marriages are distinguished into 
eight kinds : of WThich one half are honourable, and diftev 
from one another only in some minute circumstances ; iu 
the fifth, the bridegroom bestows gifts upon the bride, her 
father, and paternal kinsman ; the last three are rather 
species of unlawful connexion, than forms of nup^l con- 
tract ; one being voluntary and by mutual consent ; tlic 
other forcible when a woman is seized, “ while she weeps, 
and calls for assistance, after her kinsmen and friends have 
been slain in battle;” the last, “when the damsel ia 
sleeping, or flushed with a strong liquor, or disordcroO 
in her intellect.”^ With the grand rule to prevent tliu 
intermixture of the castes, the reader is already acquaintch. 

For the first marriage of the twice -born classes,” says tlio 
law of Menu, woman of the same class is recommended; 
but for such as arc impelled by inclination to marry agaiii 
women in the direct order of the classes arc to be pre- 
ferred : a Sudra woman only must bo the wife of a 8udra ; 
slic and a Vaisya of a Vaisya ; they two and a Cshatriya, oi‘ 
a Csliatriya ; those two and a Bi’alimani, of a J3rahmeii.'’ 
The Hindu law-givers, who commonly mistake inimitG- 
ness for precision, and arc apt to be most particiikir 
where it is least required, make rules for the clioiou 
of a v/ife. In connecting a man’s self with a wife. Lri 
him,” says Menu, ‘^studiously avoid the ten following 
families, ])e they ever so great, or over so rich in kine, 
goats, sheep, gold, and grain. Tlie family whicli lias 
omitted prescribed acts of religion; tliat wliicli has 
produced no male cliildrcn; that iu which the Ynla 
has not been read; that which has thick hair on llio 
body ; and those whicli have liccn sulijcct to hcinnr- 
rlioids, to phthisis, to dyspepsia, tq epilepsy, to lo))V(),sy 


l)y a kinsman of her liushaml ; hut even ])etorc his dcatli, if he was snppo-od t( 
nttueked hy an incurahle disease. Ibid. i\'. 09, 1(14. A dau,!J[liU r, ioo 

when a man had no sons, mij^ht he. aiipoiuteil for the same purpose. Ibid. l‘i" 
In Kfjypt, in the same manner, a widow left without chiPlren cohabited u it) 
tljc brother of the deceased. Keclicrche.s Piiiio.soidi. sur les Kgyptiens ct 1<’ 
Chinois, i,70. 

* Institutes of Menu, ch. iii. 27 to 34. Tito crimes implied in the last twooasi’ 
must have been frequent, to make them be distinguished foniiaVy in books c 
sacred law as two species of marriage. 

2 Ibid. 1%13. 
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and to elephantiasis. Let him not marry a girl with reddish BOOK IL 
hair, nor with any deformed limb ; nor one troubled with chap, m 
liabitual sickness ; nor one either with no liair, or too ■ ■■■— 

much ; nor one immoderately talkative ; nor one with in- 
flamed eyes ; nor one with the name of a constellation, of 
a tree, or of a river, of a barbarous nation, or of a moun- 
tain, <# a winged creature, a snake, or a slave ; nor with 
any name raising an image of terror. Let him choose for 
his wife a girl, whose form has no defect ; who has an 
agreeable name ; who walks gracefully like a phenicopteros, 
or like’ a young elephant ; whose hair and teeth are mode- 
rate respectively in quantity and in >size ; who»se body has 
cx([uisite softness.” ^ 

The condition of tlie women is one of the most re- 
markable circumstances in the manners of nations. Among 
rude people, the women are generally degraded; among 
civilized pcoide they are exalted.- In the barbarian, the 
passion of sex is a brutal impulse, which infuses no ten- 
derness ; and his undisciplined nature leads him to abuse 
his power ovei’ every cj’cature that is weaker than him- 
self, The history of uncultivated nations uniformly 
rc])resents the women as in a state of abject slavery, 
from which they slowly emerge, as civilization advances. 

Among some of tlic negro ti’ibes on the coast of Africa, 
the wife is never permitted to receive any thing from the 
hail (Is of her husband, or even to appear in his presence, 
except on her knees.^ In the empire of Congo, where the 
people arc sufiiciently advanced to be united in a large 
coiiimnnity ; and in most of the nations which inhabit the 
southern regions of Africa, the women are reckoned un- 
worthy to cat with the men * In such a state of society 
property is an advantage winch it may naturally be sup- 
jioscd that the degraded sex arc by no means permitted to 
enjoy. Nob only among the African and other savage 
tribes, and the Tartars of the present day, but among 
the ancient inhabitants of Chaldea and Arabia, and all the 
nations of Europe in their ancient uncinlized state, the 

’ Institutes of Menu, ch. iii. (J to 10. 

2 Tins important subject is amply and philosophically illustrated by Professor 
Millar, In liia Inquir}' into the Distinction of Ihuiks, cli. i. 

. llistoire (■}(5n(5rale dcs Voyages, tom. v. liv. x. ch. iii. 

* ibid. tom. vl. Uv. xiii. ch. iii. sect. 2, and tom. iv. Ihk vli. ch. xiil. 
sect. I . • 
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BOOK II. women were excluded from the inheritance of the family.^ 
CHAP. vif. Being condemned to severe and perpetual labour, they arc 
themselves regarded as useful property. Hence a father 
parts not with his daughter but for a valuable considera- 
tion ; hence the general custom, among barbarous nations, 
as in Pegu, in Siberia, among the Tartars, among the ne- 
groes on the coast of Guinea, among the Arabs, and even 
among the Chinese, of purchasing the bride by a dower." 
It is only in that improved state of property and security, 
when the necessities of life have ceased to create perpetual 
solicitude, and when a large share of attention may bo 
given to its pleasures ; that the women, from their influence 
on those pleasures, begin to be an object of regard. As 
society refines \ipoii its enjoyments, and advances into that 
state of civilization, in which various corporeal (qualities 
become equal or superior in value to corporeal strength, 
and in which the qualities of the mind arc ranked above 
the qualities of the body, the condition of the weaker sex 
is gradually improved, till they associate on equal terms 
with the men, and occupy the place of voluntary and useful 
coadjutors. 

A state of dependence more strict and humiliating than 
that w^hich is ordained for the weaker sex among the 
Hindus cannot easily be conceived. “ Day and night,” says 
Menu, “ must women be held by their protectors in a state 
of dependence.”'* Who are meant by their protectors is 
immediately explained: “Their fathers protect them in 
childhood ; their husbands protect them in youth ; their 
sons protect them in age: a woman,” it is added, “ is never 
fit for independence. Let husbands consider this as the 
supreme law, ordained for all clasfi^,s ; and let them, how 
weak soever, diligently keep their wives under lawful 


1 Sec Inquiry into the Distinction of Itanks, ch . i . sect. 1 . They were admitted 
to inheritance among the .lews plainly as a novelty, and an institution uiiknowu 
to their neij^lihours. Numbers ch. xxvii.—M. 

W'e have seen that this was not the case amonpst the Hindus, imt tliat 
their right to i)roperty is fully recognised and carefully secured. See 
pp. 172-3.— W. 

5* Sec the aiitlioritics quoted hy Millar, Distinction of Hanks, ch. i. swt. 1 1 
and Goguet, Origin of Laws, i. 25, 26.— M. 

Here also the law of the Iiindu.s is the reverse cf that described — if 
the practice sometimes confonns to it, it is apparently of modern gro^\tlv, 
and a violation of the law. Rammolmn Hoy, Ancient Hights of Females, 
p. 278.— W. 

3 Institutes ef Menu, ch, ix. 2. 
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restrictions.” » a girl, or by a young woman, or by a BOOK 11. 
woman advanced in years, nothing,” says the same code, chai*. vii. 

‘must be done, even in her own dwelling-place, according 

to her mere pleasure. In childhood must a female be 
dependent on her father ; in youth, on her husband ; her 
lord being dead, on her sons : a woman must never seek 
independence.”'^ The deference which is exacted towards 
her husband is without limits. “Though inobservant of 
ai^proved usages, or enamoured of another woman, or de- 
void of good qualities, yet a husband must constantly bo 
revered as a god by a virtuous wife. No sacrifice is allowed 
to women apart from their husbands, no religious rite, no 
fasting: as far only as a wife honours her lord, so far she 
is exalted in heaven.”^ “ She who neglects her lord, though 
addicted to gaming, fond of spirituous liquors, or diseased, 
must be deserted for three months, and deprived of her 
ornaments and household furniture.”'^ To every species of 
ill-usage, she is bound to submit; “neither by sale nor 
desertion,” says the ordinance of Menu, “can a wife be 
released from her husband: thus we fully acknowledge 
the law enacted of old by the lord of creatures.”*’ This is 
a remarkable law ; for it indicates the power of the hus- 
band to sell his wife for a slave, and by conse(picnce 
proves, that her condition, while in his Ixouse, was not 
regarded as very diQercnt from slavery. A law is even 
iiiado to direct the mode in which she is beaten ; “ A wife, 
a son, a servant, a pupil, and a younger whole brother, 
may be corrected, when they commit faults, with a rope, 
or the small shoot of a cane; but on the back part only of 
their bodies, and not on a noble part by any ineans.”^ ' 

Nothing can exceed the liabitnal contempt which the 
Hindus entertain for their w’omcu. Hardly are they ever 
mentioned in tlieir laws, or other books, but as wretches 
of the most base and vicious inclinations, on whose nature 
no virtuous or useful (pialities can be ingrafted. “ Their 
husbands,” says the sacred code, “should be diligently 
careful in guarding them; though they well know the 
disposition with which the lord of creation formed them ; 

Menu allotted to such women a love of their bed, of the 

* Institutes of Menu, ch. ix. v. 147, 148. 

•Mbicl. V. 154, 165. MbWl. ix. 78. Mbid. 4b. 

® Ibid. ch. viil. 299, 300. Heating their wives is a common discipline. See 
Buchanan’s Journey, 1. 247, 249. 
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BOOK 11. seat, and of ornament, impure appetites, wrath, weak flexi- 
( 'HAi*. vir. bility, desire of mischief, and bad conduct.”^ “ Be there 

no place, be there no time, be there no one to tempt them,” 

says the Hetopadesa, “then, 0 Narada, doth women\s 
chastity appear. W omen at all times have been inconstant, 
even among the celestials, we are told. In infancy the 
father should guard her, in youth her husband should 
guard her, and in old age her children should guard her; 
for at no time is a woman proper to be trusted with 
liberty.”’-^ The same author declares again ; “ Unto woman 
no man is found 4o be disagreeable, no man agreeable. 
They may be compared to a heifer on the idain, that still 
longetli for fresh gi*ass. Infidelity, violence, deceit, envy, 
extreme avariciousne-ss, a total want of good qiialitic.s 
with impurity, arc the innate faults of womankind.”^ 

Tliey are held, accordingly, in extreme degradation.^ 


> Institutes of Menu, ix. 10, 17.— M. 

Tliis U ;i N]K'cinu‘ii of unfair < itation. It is inaiU* to apjienr as if Mann was 
s'lioalvini^^ of wonifn in .trunorul, wliirli is n(»t llic case. lie speaks of “ such'' 
nomcii; that is, of sucli uoiuen as are Kiiilty of drinkiinr, idlene.ss, kccpiiij^ 
iMil C(nn])aiiy, aiul otlier i>raclices disLCi-iurlnl to a iiiarried noinan, iv. Ill, 
Dillicult as it is to keeji ‘•.such” Moincn under restraint, yet their husbands 
sliould be diligent in j;uardinu: tliciii. 'iliese laeeci'ts and rcficetions an 
not directed to the coiKluct of the sex in i^eneral, but oiily of the vicious por- 
tion of it.— W'. 

^ Wilkins’ llctopade.sa, p. r)4. 

^ Ibid. p. 7'^. In Jlalhed’.s Code of Gentoo Law3, the ch.aractcr of women 'v 
depicted in terms which, were they not .stron.u evidence to an iiniiortant point, 
delicacy would forbid to be transcribed: ‘‘ woman,'* says tlic law, “is never 
satisfied with sensual pleasures no more than lire, is satisfied with burniiu, 
luel, or th(' main oee:iu with receiving the rhers, or tlie empire of death with 
the dying men and animals: in these e.-ises therefore a woman is not to be 
iclied’ on.” (Geiitoo Code, ch. xx.) ” Women Jia^e six qualities : the first, an 
iiordin.'ite desire for jewels .and fine furniture, liandsome clothes, .'ind nico 
vicuuils ; the second, immoderate Inst ; the thiid, violent anger; the fourth, 
deep resentment ; the filth, another person’s good appears evil in their eyes; 
the sixth, they commit bad actions.” (Ibid,) Six faults ;irc likewise ascribed 
to women, in the Institutes of Menu, hut they are. differently stated : “ Drink- 
ing Spirituous liquors, associating with evil pcrsm^s,ahs(‘nce from her liushand, 
ramliling jihroad, unseasoiiahle sleep, and dwelling in the house of another, 
are six faults which hring infamy on n married woman. Such women examine 
not beauty, nor pay attention to ago ; whether their lover be haiulsoine or 
ugly, they think it enough th.at he is a man, and imrsue their pleasures. 
Tlirough their pa.ssion for men, their mntahle temper, their want of settled 
alfection, and their perver.se nature (let them be giuirdcd in this world ever m) 
w ell,) they soon become alienated from their liushaiids.” Institutes of Menu, 
ch. ix. 13, 14, Ih.— M. 

The literature of most countries, even in modern times, would furnish pas- 
a,ige.s abusive of the weaker sex ; hut no one wmild think of quoting occa-sional 
sarcasm as the language of universal opinion.— W. 

* 111 all this, our author’s usual iiractice prevails, of quoting every fiassago 
in favour of his own theory, and excluding every one that makes against it. 
A reluctant Hdmis.sion is subsequently made, that the IIiiidu.s have ^mc 
general precepts, recommending indulgence and humanity in favour of the 
w'cakcr sex ; but they are passe \ over very liglitly. If, instead of the Ian- 
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They are not accounted worthy to partake of religious, 
rites but in conjunction with their husbands.* They arc 
entirely excluded from the sacred books; Women have 
jio business with the texts of the Veda ; thus is the law 
fully settled: having, therefore, no evidence of law, and no 
knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women must be as 
foul as falsehood itself. To this eliect many texts, which 
may show their true disposition, are chanted in the 
Vedas.”- minor,” says the law, “one single person, a 
woman, a man of bad ])rineiples, &c., may not be wit- 
nesses.”^ Wo liave already seen, as in the most barbarous 
jiations, that the women among the Hindus are excluded 
from sharing in the paternal property.'* They arc, by 
system, deprived of education.'* That rernai'kable proof of 
barbarity, the wife held unworthy to cat with her husband, 
is prevalent in .Hindustan.*** 


a)ia.rc of law or satire, we loolc to the portraits of women ])ainlC(l by tlio 
llimliis tliom'ielves, in their tales tiieir plays, and poems, we shall lind tliem 
invariably described as amiable, Iii.'iii-i)rineipled, modest, gentle, aeeom- 
])Vislied, intelligent; as excreisin.i; a very important inllucnee upon men, 
and as treated by them with timderness" and respect. The Knglish reader 
will llnd ample proofs of this in the (’loud Messeiiiier and Hindu Theatre, 
and in Mr. Miimaii’s Mala; and it may be eonluleiitly asserted, that in 
no nation of aiiliipiity were women held in so much esteem, as amongst tlm 
Hind ns, - -W. 

■ See Institutes of Menu, (pioted in note 3, p. 311. 

Institutes of Menu, eli. ix. IH, 10. 

Ilalhed’s (Jentoo Code, eh. iii. sect. S. 

* See eh. iv. p. ‘Jl I ; Mfim, eh. iv, 13. — M. 

The leferenee is ineorre.-t ; so is tlie law ; a« the pa'^sace in the first volume 
adverted to migdit have shown, had the writer remembered it. Tor, after 
statiiiii: in the text, in the same uiKiualitie l nnnner, that daughters are alto- 
gctlier debarred from a sh ne, it i.s mentioned in a note, that tliose wlio are 
iiimiarried, are to lVl■ei^e portions out of their brothers’ allotments. It is mere 
(luilibling, therefore, to say they ha\e no shares. But tlie more important 
<]nc-,tiun, asaffeeting the po.^itiun of wuiiicn in soeicty, is not mei ely the sh.are.s 
of daughters; although this is artfully jmt fu-w.u-d, as if it was decihivo of 
the rights of the Avhole se.\ ; but, wliat rights women liavc in regard to pro- 
perty: and, as w'e have already shoAvn, the laws do not very materially differ 
ill this respect from those which are observed in the civilized euunlries of 
modern Kiirope.— W. 

The Hindu women, .say.s Mr. Forster, (Travels, i. Dth) are deharred 
the UM' of Irtter.s. I'lie Hindus hoid llie invariable luii'ai.igi', that ae»niired 
accomplishments are not ncccsaary to the domestic classes of the lemale 
sex. 

*' “ The husband and wife never cat together ; for the Indians consider it as 
indecent, and gontrary to that re.speet wliich is due to the foriiMir.” Bartolo- 
meo’s Travels, book i. cli. 7. Soimerat says, “ The women are ugly, slovenly, 
and disgusting. The Imsband docs not jiermit them to eat ivith him. Tliey 
are honourable slaves, for Avliom some regard is entertained.” Voy. liv. iii. 
eb. 7. “ So indelicate are the men with rJspect to the women,” says Mr. 
Motte, speaking of the province of Sumhhu]poor,“ that I have been introduced 
and obliged to shoiv respect to a man of consequence in the morning, whose 
wife has, in the afternoon, brought a load of wood of her own culling, as 
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BOOK 11 . An almost unlimited power of rejection or divorce ap- 
('HAP. VII. pears to be reserved to the husband, In the code of 
— • Gentoo laws, among various other ordinances to the same 
purpose, it is declared that, a woman who dissipates cr 
spoils her own property, or who procures abortion, or who 
has any intention to murder her husband, and is always 
quarrelling with everybody, and who eats before her hus- 
band eats, such woman shall be turned out of the house.” ^ 
On grounds like tliese, a man can never be without a i)re- 
tence for dismissing his wife. But on the other hand we 
have seen that no species of barbarous treatment, not 
even desertion and sale, ever absolves the woman from 
her obligations to her lord.- 

iiUK'h as slu! coukl stii]L(^cr under, and sold it me for a pcMiny." Mr)tte’s 
Journey to Orissa, Asiatic Annual Ko^dster, i. 7fi. In another part of the 
same Journey, p. G7, Mr. Motte says, “ I muis first struck with the si^dit of 
women plouKhiuK, whih5 their female children drove the oxen ; but this 
is the practice throutrh the w'holc mountainous country, while the men, 
strolling; throu},di the forests with a spear and liatchet, plunder every tliinj; 
they can master. This abuse of the fair sex is characteristic of a harhurous 
people.” 

The Hindus arc quite aociistomed to beat their wives, liuclmnan, Travels 
in Mysore, &e. i. 247, 249. WVnnen in Karnata carry out tlie dnn^^ to tlie 
fields, in baskets on their heads. Ibid. 135, 42. 'i'lie AbbJ Dubois clescribes 
the folloAvinjjf, as the common, the standard condition of conjugal lilC': “the 
young wife, beaten by her husband, and harassed by l>er mother-in-law, who 
treats lier as a slave, finding no remedy for ill-usage but in flying toiler 
father’s house— recalled by fair promises of kinder treatment— the word 
broken— recourse had to the same remedy— but at last the children which 
she brings into the world, and other circumstances, eonijielling her to do 
her host, hy remaining in lier IiusbaiKPs house, with the show of bi'ing con- 
tented with lier lot, The object for which a Hindu marries is not to 

gain a companion to aid liiin in enduring the evils of life, hut a ."lave to bear 
children, and be subservient to his rule.” Description, Ac. of the Peoide of 
India, p. 145.— M. 

The people amongst whom Mr. Motte travelled, as above noticed, were Mild 
and barbarous tribes ; whose usages att'ord no illustration of tliose of more 
civilized parts of India. The Abbe Dubois speaks also of Hie lon er orders of a 
Village community. Instances of brutal treatment of their women hy the 
peasantry anil lower classes in Europe, are no rarities. Europeans liavo 
never been admitted into the interior of the houses of respectable Hindoos, 
and are not qualified to speak of the maimer in which they behave to their 
wives. It has happened in a few cases, that elderly w’omeu, widou'S and mo- 
thers, have liccn personally known to us ; and it has generally been found, 
tliat they received great attention and deference from their .sons and relations ; 
at the same time it seems likely that the women have declined in the social 
scale, and that partly through fear, and partly through imitation, the rule of 
the Mohammedans has had a prejudicial effect upon tlic feelings and practices 
of the Hindus in all that regards the female sex.— W. 

^ Halhed’s Gentoo Code, ch. xx. • 

2 Sec above, p. 449. Even after the ricatli of lier husband, if she did not 
sacrifice herself to liis manes, .she was held inviolably bound to his memory ; 
and, besides other penances and .mortifications of the severest kind, was ex- 
pressly forbidden to accept a second husband. Institutes of Menu, cli. v. 157, 
158, H)2, 103. 'I'he same mark of bondage and inferiority was imposed on the 
Athenian wamien during the barbarous timta of Greece. Goguet, Origin 
of Laws, ii. 59. Mr. Richardson, who is one of the most nervous in assertion, 
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That polygamy was an established custom of the Hindus, 
we learn from various documents, and among others from 
the following story, which at the same time convoys no 
evidence of their domestic gentleness:— ‘‘In the city of 
Devee-kotta, there was a Brahman, whose name was Deva- 
Sarma. One lucky evening he found a curious dish, which 
he took with him into a potter’s warehouse full of earthen- 
ware, and throwing himself upon a bed which happened to 
he there, it being night, he began to express his thoughts 
upon the occasion in this manner ; — ‘ If I dispose of this 
dish, I shall get ten kapardakas (cowries) for it ; and with 
that sum 1 may purchase many pots and pans, the sale of 
which will increase my capital so much that I shall bo 
able to lay in a largo stock of cloth and the like ; which 
having disposed of at a great advance, I shall have accu- 
iilulated a fortune of a lack of money. With this I will 
marry four wives ; and of these 1 will amuse myself with 
her who may prove the handsomest. This will create 
jealousy; so when the rival wives shall bo quarrelling, 
then will I, overwhelmed with anger, hurl my stick at 
them thus!’ Saying which, he flung his walking-stick 
out of his hand with such force, that he not only broke 
his curious disli, but destroyed many of the pots and pans 
ill the shop.”^ 

mill the most fcrihle In proof, of ull oriental enthusiasts, imiintains that the 
women enjoyed hi^di consideration anion? the Arabians and Persians, nay, 
amoii? the very Tartars ; so Kcnorally was civilization diffused in Asia, in 
proof, he tells us that the Arabian women “ had a right by the laws t<j the en- 
joyment of independent i)roperty, by inheritance, by gift, by marriage settle- 
ment, or by any other mode of acquisition.” The evidence he adduces of these 
rights is three Arabian w ords; winch signify amurriage portion, pnntphvrmilia 
in the disposal of a wife, a marriage settlement. (See Richardson’s Disser- 
tations on the Liinguagea, T.iterature, and Manners of Kasturn Nations, pp. 
19H, 331, 479.) Rut surely a language may possess three words of the signifi- 
cation ivliicli he assigns, and yet the women of the people who use it be in a 
state of melancholy degradation. In the times of IIoiikm’, though a wife was 
actually j)urchased from her father, still the father gave w'itli her a dower, 
iiiad. lil). ix. ver. 147, 14S. If the Tartars cany their women with them in 
their wars, and even consult them, “the north American trilws, says Mr. 
Millar, “ are often accustomed to admit their women into their puhlie councils, 
and even to allow them the privilege of being first culled to give their opinion 

upon every subject of deliberation Yet,” as he adds immediately 

after, “there is no country in the world where the female sex are, in 
general, more neglected and despised.” See Distinctions of Itanks, ch. i. 
hect. 2. From insulated expressions, or facts, no general conclusion can 
safely be drawm. 

* Wilkins’ lletopadesa, p. 248.— -M. Mr, Mill here deserts his usual guide ; 
he had better have adhered to Menu, than taken his illustration of the law or 
Ihe practice from a fable intended to ridicule absurd expectations. Altliougli 
iwrinitted, polygamy is not encouraged by the ancient law, and from its being 
fianctioiied in particular cases only, as of misconduct, aversion, or barrenness ; 
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The Hindus were, notwithstanding, so far advanced in 
civilization, except in the mountainous and most barbarous 
tracts of the country, as to have improved in some degree 
upon the manners of savage tribes. They have some pre- 
cepts, recommending indulgence and humanity in favour 
of the weaker sex. “Married women,” says the law of 
Menu, “ must be honoured and adorned by their fathers 
and brethren, by their husbands, and by the brethren 
of their husbands, if they seek abundant prosperity. 
Where female relations arc made miserable, the family 
of him, who makes them so, very soon wholly peri- 
shes.” ^ When particulars indeed arc ex])lained, the in- 
dulgences recommended are not very extensive. It is 
added, “ Let those women, therefore, be continually sup- 
plied with ornaments, apparel, and food, at festivals, and 
at jubilees, by men desirous of wealth.” ^ When it is com- 
manded l)ylaw, as an extraordinary extension of liberality, 
to give them ornaments, and even apparel and food, at 
festivals and jubilees this is rather a proof of habitual 
degradation than of general resi)cct and tenderness. Tlip 
idea, however, of purchasing a wife, as a slave, from her 
relations, had become odious ; and though it is stated ns 
one of the eight species of nuptial contract, it is clcossotl 
among the dishonourable species, and forbidden.'^ As the 
necessity of such a law indicates a stale of society but oni 
remove from that in which the unhap])y bride is purchased 
and sold ; so the customary, and original purchasing gifl, 
the l)ull and the cow, still remained ; but it had ac([uircd a 
religious charactci', and was at last commanded to pass l)\ 
another name. “Some say,” observes the law of Menu, 
“ that the bull and cow given in the nuptial ceremony of 
the liishis, are a Ijribc to the father ; but this is untrue : 
a bribe indeed, whether large or small, is an actual sale of 


iSIcini, ix, 77, 81, it is evident that it was not without restuction. Even tlie 
consent of tlie first wife seems to have bc'en necessary. “ She, (the wife), who 
though afflicted witli illness, is amiable and virtuous, must never be dis- 
jrraced, thoufjh she may be superseded by another wife, with her own consent; 
lx. 82. By being disjo'aecd, means the loss of consideration in the family. 
The first wife seems always to have held the principal rank, and to have been 
mistress of the hoiiscliold.— W. 

1 Institutes of Menu, ch. iii. f).\ 57. 3 U). 59. 

3 “ Let no fatlicr who knows tlie law receive a |?i*atuity, however small, for 
glviiif' liis daiigliter in marriape, since the man who through avarice, takes 
a gratuity for that purpose, is a seller of Jiis offspring.” Institutes of 
Menu, ch. iii. 51. 
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the daughter.” » There are texts, however, which directly BOOR IL 
recognise the transaction as a purchase : « He who takes chap. vii. 

to wife,” it is said, “ a damsel of full age, shall not give a 

nuptial present to her father; since the father lost his do- 
minion over her, by detaining her at a time when she might 
have been a parent.” ^ The obligation of the marriage 
contract is stated in the Institutes of Menu, under the 
head of purchase and sale ; and it is expressly said, If, 
after one damsel has been shown, another be oftered to the 
bridegroom, who had purchased leave to marry her from 
her next kinsman, he may become the husband of botl; for 
the same price : this law Uom ordained.” The same un- 
doubtedly is the purport of the following sacred text ; “ The 
recitation of lioly texts, and the sacrifice ordained by the 
lord of creatures, are used in marriages for the sake oT 
procuring good fortune to brides ; but tlio lirst gift by tluj 
husbaiul is tlie primary cause of marital dominion ” * It 
is to be observed, besides, that the women have no choice 
in their one destiny ; but are absolutely at the disposal of 
their fathers, till tlirco years after the nuptial ago. If, 
until that jieriod, the father have neglected wJiat is rec- 
koned one of his most sacred duties, to ])lace his daughter 
ill a situation to Ijecomc a parent, ho forfeits, through liis 
sin, the dominion over her, and she may choose a husband 
for herself.'’ 

It has been doubted whether immuring the women was 

• lu.stituti‘S of Menu, cli. iil. 53. 2 ti,kI. cli. ix. 93. 

^ Ibid, ch.viii. 201. Oiir traveller.s find direct and sivowcd ])un'li'Kc still 
ill ]u’;!ctici3 in ni iiiy part.s of Indi.i. Sco Iliichanaii’H Journey llironi^h 
‘Mysoiv, i. 2>17. 211). “ To iniirry, or to buy a wife, arc synoiiyiium.'i 

terms in tliis country. Almost every parent m.ikes his daii^bter an ar- 
tielc of traOic. This practice of pnreliadn.u the youii.'' women wliom they 
arc to marry, is the inexlianstiblo source of disputes mid litigation, particu- 
larly amoii‘i:st the ponp-v people. Tlicse, after the iuarria;;e is sotemni/.cd, 
not liii liin; It eoiiveiiieiit to p.iy the .stipulated .Mini, the father- in-l.nv com- 
iiienccs an action, ” &c. Doscriplion, &c. ef the Hindus, hy the Abbi* Dnboi.s, 
p. 137. “ Apud plerasque tamen Rentes dotem inaritus uxori, non n:;or mm ito 
''tferebat. Ista sane con.suetudo vij^uit inter (Jermaiios, teste. Tacito i(li> }for, 

•bVm. cap. 18) Assyrios, teste J'iliaiio {Hist. tor. iv. 1)- Oabylonios, teste 
Uerodot. (i. IIG) — et Ariiicnios, ceil patet ex A'o«. xxi. fleiiicccii Antiquit. 

Human, lib. ii. tit. viii. .sect. 2, 

Institutes of Menu, eh. v. 152. The Commentator CuUuea, after the, eovds 
fmt (jiJ't, hy his usual plan, of trying to ^nift the ide«a8 of a ri'cent period, im- 
proved a little hy external intercourse, U]u)ii the. oripnal text, ha.s foiled in 
the. words or ivoth plujhM, as if that was ii ^ift, or, us if, had tliat been meant, 
the legislator would not have rather said troth pligfiteif^ than Jh’st gift. Sec 
^vh:lt 1 have observed on the interpolating practices of CuUuea, Note A, at the 
tMid of the volume, p. 499. 

^ Ibid. ch. ix. 88, 90, 93. 
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BOOK II. an original part of Hindu manners, or adopted in conse- 
CHAP. VII. quence of the intercourse and dominion of the Moha. 

mcdans. But they have been found in a state of seclusion 

and confinement beyond the range of Mohammedan in- 
fluence.^ The practice is fully recognised in the ancient 
writings. We are told in the Bhagavat, that on the day of the 
yug of Judishter, “ the women who, buried in harams, were 
seldom permitted to see the sun, came out, on that day, to 
view rajah Judishter.” ^ The monarch who forms the 
hero in the drama entitled Sacoiitala had many wives, and 
they are represented as residing in the secret apartments 
of the palace.® The whole spirit of the Hindu maxims in- 
dicates confinement: there are numerous precepts with 
respect to the guarding of women : and the punishment for 
vitiating those who are not guarded is always less than 
the punishment in the case of those that are.* Among 
these proofs of confinement arc also appearances of free- 
dom. The law of seclusion is made only for the few. 
Among the jealous Ottomans themselves, the great body 
of the community must leave their women at large, be- 
cause an indigent man can neitlier dispense with the useful 
services of his wife, nor afford the cost of retaining her in 
confinement. In the earlier and ruder states of society, 
when men are in general poor, few can afford the expense 
of confinement; but among the Hindus, as in general 
among the nations of Asia, since their emerging from 
the rudest barbarism, it seems to have been the practice 
for every man, who possessed sufficient means, to keep his 
women guarded, in a state of seclusion.® 


' >rr. For.ster declares hiirsclf to have been at one time of opinion, “ tint 
the IliiKloos had secluded their woinon from th(y;>ublie view, that they inlj;lit 
not be ex])oscd to the inteiniwrunce of the Mohammedan contiuerors ; but after 
perceivintj,” says he, “tlif usap;c adopted among the sequestered mountaineers, 
and also among the various indejwndent Mahratfak states, I am induced to 
think that the exclusion of women from society prevailed in India before the 
period of the Afghan, or lartar invasions.” Forster’s 'J’ravcls, i. .310. ’ 

2 Sec a translation of part of tlie Bliagavut by Mr. Ilallied, in Maurice’s 
Hist, of llindostan, ii. 438. 

See Sacontala in Sir William Jones’s Works, vi. The Rajah of Reejanug- 
gur’s harem was kei)t so close, that not even the nearest relations of the 
women received in it were ever again permitted to see tliein. Ferislita’s 
Heccan, by Scott, i. 83. Nor is this mentioned as any thing unusual. 

* Institutes of Menu, ch. viii. 374 to 3S5. 

It has, no doubt, been always the custom for tlie women of Hindus of 
rank and respectability to live in some degree apart, but not in seclusion, nor 
guarded with the same jealousy as by the Mohammedans. Menu provides for 
their l)Cing properly decorated at “festivals and Jubilees; ” and many of the 
poems and plays describe their appearance openly in public at religious and 
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On the coast of Malabar, where the manners differ con- BOOK II. 
siderably from those of the rest of the Hindus, and whore chap. vit. 

the people have not reached a state of society altogether 

so perfect as that in some other parts of Hindustan, it 
would appear that the institution of marriage has never 
been regularly introduced. The peculiar mode in which 
the intercourse of the sexes is here carried on has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained to us; and from the ditfcrcnces 
which appear in the accounts of difterent authors, it pro- 
bably exhibits considerable variety; but in its general 
character it is pretty evidently a relic of tlie period in 
which there is no law for the association of the sexes ; 
when their intercourse is casual ; when the father of the 
offspring is by consequence uncertain; and when the 
children of necessity belong to the mother. The nearest 
male relations of the female, her father being in this case 
unknown, are her brothers ; who, never having children 
whom they can recognise as their own, Jiatiirally contract 
an affection for those of their sister, whom they support, 
and with whom they live ; by consequence regard them as 
in some measure their own ; and vest them with the pro- 
perty which they leave at their death. In the family of a 
Nair there is no wife; all the brothers and sisters live 
under the same roof ; their mother, the only known pa- 
rent, during her life, and after her death the eldest sister, 
manage the domestic affairs ; the sisters cohabit with the 
men of their choice, subject only to the sacred restriction 
of a class not inferior to their own ; the children are by 
the brothers regarded as their own, and inherit the pro- 
perty of the family.^ This is the exact description of a 
people among Avhom tiie institution of .marriage is un- 
known, and the order into which things will run of their 
own accord, wherever the intercourse of the sexes is ca- 

other fcstivjils and at public games, and the admission of men other thnn their 
inimediiite kinsmen to their presence oil various occasions. Mahhbhdrata, 
n.imayana, Vislinii rnrami, .M.'idliava, Itatnavali, &c. Kven still tlii5 
wives of respeetuble Hindus leave the inner— there is no such term as secret— 
npiirtments at pleasure, and go to bathe in the CJanges and other sacred 
streams.— W. 

* Such is tiie account which Dr. Buchanan received from a number of the 
most respectable Naira themselves, whom he assembled fur the purpose of in- 
<iuiring into their manners. Sec his Journey through Mysore, &e. ii. 411, 112. 

It was a practice, the continuance of which was highly convenient for the 
Brahmens, whoso power among the inhabitants of that coast was peculiarly 
great. Ibid. 425. See also Mr. Thackeray’s lleport, Tifth Keport of she Com- 
mittee on India Affairs, 1810, p. 802. 
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BOOK II. Bual.' The Nairs, however, are said to have added a kind 
CHAP. vrr. of refinement to this established custom. They contract 

- a marriage with a particular woman. But this is entirely 

nominal. The woman never leaves her. mother’s house; 
her intercourse with other men is not restricted; her 
children belong to her brothers; and the arrangement of 
society is the same as if no such marriage existed. If it 
really takes place, and the absurdity of the thing may 
support a suspicion of some mistake in our informants, 
it must be the effect of imitation, and of the reproaches 
Avliich this people have sustained from other nations. 
These circumstances move them to contrive a semblance 
of a marriage, though not in the least degree to alter the 
established system of manners, to which it adheres as a 
useless cxcrciscence. Tlio Nairs are only one of the castes ; 
and there a[)pears to be some diversity in the mode of 
intercourse between the sexes in the several castes. The 
fashion among the Nairs is the standard to which they 
all approach. Our information, however, of these diver- 
sities, even if they merited a fuller elucidation, is too 
imperfect foi* minute dcscription.- 

> Tins Is not a satisfac'lory solution of thn poculiarily. Tf tlic Nairs coiilo 
bo tr.ifotl to tin; luountaiii rc^cions of tlie Himalaya, Avliore a similar i)liivalit\ 
of linslrinds exists; it might be imauinod to base oriainatod in tin; circuni- 
stanoes by -svliioh apparently it is there continued; llic (lillirulty of procnviii^f 
food for a family in such cold and unproductive countries, and the selt'-iinposed 
check, in consequence, iqnni p<tpulatinn. -W. 

riic reader will lind some observations, but evidently iiirorrect, taken from 
an Arabian author, by Mr. Huiiean, Asial. Kesearch, v. 12, 13, 14. Dr. Ihieliii- 
iian, too, makes some remarks on tlic modes of tlie. Uraliinens. ilonniey, nl 
siij'i'a, ii. 42.'); and mentions certain diversities between tlu; manners of the 
Nairs •themselves in the south, and in the nortli of Malabar, Ibid,.H3. See, too. 
JVirtolomeo’s Travels, bonk ii. cli. ii. and .\iiqnetil Diiperron, /.emhacsla, Dis- 
cours Prelimimiire, p. exevi. Vestiges of the .same onler ofalVairs are very widelj 
dilfiiseil. Cecrops first instituted marriage among the (Jreeks ; Mencs, among 
the Egyptians. Ainoiif? the Lyeians, and even among the ancient iuhahitants 
of Attica, children took their names from tlieir mother, and not from their 
father. The domestie eominunity of women amffng the (’eltie. inhabitants cl 
Ih'itaiii was a divei^it.v, to which .soinetliiiig \ery simikir is said to exist iimong 
some of the castes on the coast of Malabar. “There is in the jirovinee of 
Aladura," says ItieAbhd Dubois p. .3, “a caste eallec! the Totiyars, in which, 
brothers, uncles, and ije])hcws, and other kindreil, wlien married, enjoy the- 
wives in common.” Indications of the same .state, are preserved by tlie Jtoinan 
lawyers, lii tlie island of Formosa, Avlicre tlie women contract a marriage lor 
any stipulated period, the husband, during the time of the contract, passes into 
the family of tlie wife ; a eustoni, likewise found among the people called MoX(w 
in Teru. In the hadrone islands, the wife is mistress of the family, turns oh' 
tlie liusbaiul when she chooses, and retain.s tlie ehildren and property. In the 
ancient Median empire we arc told that the women had several liusbands; 
mid the same i.s the ease in some cantons of the Iroipiols in North America. 
See the authorities quoted by Millar, Distinction of Ranks, ch.l. sect. 2, wlierc 
this part of the subject is illustrated with the iisnal sagacity of that eminent 
author. See, too, Goguet’s Origin of Law.s, book i. ch. i. art. i. \Vc are told by 
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It is not surprising, that grossness, in ideas and Ian- BOOK II. 
guage, respecting the intercourse of the sexes, is a uniform chap. vii. 
concomitant of the degraded state of the women. Super- ■ '■ ■ 

ficial contemplators have, in general, contented themselves 
with remarking, that it was a diversity of manners ; or 
was the effect of a diversity of climate ; and that what in 
one place was gross boro a different interpretation in an- 
other. Inquiry discovers, that grossness in this respect is 
a regular ingredient in the manners of a rude age; and 
that society, as it refines, deposits this, among its otlier 
impurities. The ancient inhabitants of our own country 
were as indelicate as those of the hottest regions of Asia.^ 

All European wutncsscs have been struck with the indelicacy 
of the Hindus. The gross cuibleiuS and practices of theii* 
religion are already known.- To the indecent passages in 
the books of law, and the practices which they describe, 
exceedingly numerous, and exceedingly gross, we can here 
only allude.^ Both the writings and conversation of the 
Hindus abound with i^assages which arc shocking to Euro- 
pean ears. Even in the popular and moral work, entitled 


ITororlotns, that the ^las.^agetje liad tlicir women in common ; and a man, wJien 
he desired to be inivalo, hunj^ np his quiver at the door of the waj;oii or travel- 
liiif' tent, Jlerodot. i. 210. A people in Africa, whom he enlls Nasiuuoncs 
were in like miinner, without the rite of murriasc, and a staff stuck in the 
ground before the tent was tlie signal of retirement. Ibid. iv. 172. Tlic reader 
will pro'ojibly not be surjirised to hear, that the tradition of the casual inter- 
course of the sexes was ])rcserved among the Indians of Peru. “ In short,” 
(says (lareilasso de la Vega, Hoyal Coimneiitaries, book I. eli. vil.) ‘’they were 
altoi^ether savage,” (meaninu: the inhabitants in their aneient state,) “making 
use of their women as they accidontally met, understanding no prnpeityor 
single enjoyment of tfiem.”— A woman, not married to an individual, but eom- 
inon to all the brothers of a fiunily, is described as the Ciisluni of Tibet. Sec 
'rurner’.s Kmbassy.— .M. 

It has been shown by Col. Vans Kennedy, that the charge of incorrectness 
attachad to Mr. Duncan’s observations on extracts from an Arabian author, in 
the beginning of tliis note, lias been very inconsiderately preferred. Tran. Lit. 
Sue. of iJombay, iii. 12t). 

> Dr. Henry, in his cliajiter on the manners of the Anglo-Saxons, says, “It 
would be easy to])rodnec many examples of rudeness and indelicacy, that were 
established by law, and ]iraetised, even in courts of jiisUcc (if tlmy wxre not 
unbecoming the purity wdiich history ought to preserve), which w’ould luinlly 
he believed in the present age.” Henry’s Hist, of (Ircat Uritain, iv. .'144. He 
then quotes the following specimen in a note : Si mulier stuprata lege cum viro 
agere velit, et si vir factum pernegaverit, mulier, ineinhro virili sinistra pre- 
licnso,etdextrftreliquiis sanctorum impositA,juret super illas, quod is, per vim, 
se iato inembro vitiaverlt. Leges Wallicce, p. 82. 

2 Naked fakcers travel In pilgrimage about the country, and swarm around the 
prineipal temples. It is customary for women to kiss, and us it were to adore, 
their secret, or rather public parts. 

^ Sec the whole Section in Halhcd's Gentoo Code, De digito in pudendum 
miiliebre inserendo, or the various passages do concuhitu virili, vel ctiain con- 
cubitu bestial!. 
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BOOK II. Hetopadesa, there are parts which M. Wilkins could not 
CHAP. vH. translate ; and ho thus expresses himself on this characte- 
'**‘**~ ristic of society among the Hindus ; ‘‘ The translator has 
carefully refined a great many indelicate expressions, which 
a Hindu lady, from grosser habits, might hear without a 
blush ; and even omitted whole passages when that could not 
be effected but by a total change of the author’s meaning.” » 
Another Oriental scholar, as well as eye-witness of the 
manners he describes, affords us a passage which at ojice 
portrays this part of the Hindu character, and traces one 
of those remarkable resemblances, which run through the 
principal nations of Asia. “The Persian women,” says 
Mr. Scott Waring, “like the Indian, are totally devoid of 
delicacy ; their language is often gross and disgusting, nor 
do they feel more hesitation in expressing themselves be- 
fore men, tlian they would before their female associates. 
Their terms of abuse or reproach are indelicate to the 
utmost degree. I will not disgust the reader by noticing 
any of them ; but I may safely aver that it is not possible 
for language to express, or the imagination to conceive, 
more indecent or grosser images.” - 
Much attention has-been attracted to tho gentleness of 


1 Wilkins’ Hetopadesa. note 82.— If tlic popularity of tlie Ilitopadcsais 
an indiciition of a low state of moral feeling amongst tlic Hindus, it in'oves the 
.same amongst all the nations of Europe, as it lias been translated into all l.'in- 
guiiges. Wc may observe, too, tliat several of these stories, whieli arc most 
indelicate, have been the especial favourites of European ivriters, and have been 
reproduecil in a variety of forms. See Analysis of the I’anchatantra. Tr. It. As. 
Society, vol, i. p. 15.).— W. 

2 A Tour to Slieeraz, hy Edward .Scott Waring, Esq. p. 62. He further says : 
“ The same may he observed of the inhabitants of India, nor Avill the plea, that 
the false delicacy of refinement, which disqualifies us from judging of the lan- 
guage of nature, exempts them from censure. If the nakedness of a prostitute 
be more disgusting than that of an Indian, it must be allowed tliat their lan- 
guage is infinitely cha'>ter and more refined. Tlmrc are certain images wliicli 
must always create disgust and aversion ; and alThough they are familiar in the 
East, it is by no meftns evident that they arc the images of nature. There may 
be a refinement on grossness of vice as well as an excess of delicacy, and it does 
not follow that the one is natural and the other unnatural.” Ibid. See tlie 
Missionaries Ward and Dubois, jiassim,— M, 

It is quite impossible tliat Mr. Waring could have known anv thing of Persian 
women, except of the lower orders ; and probably he knew little more of ludiun 
women of respectability. The Missionaries arc so on the W'atch for vice, tliat 
tliey often discover it where it docs not exist ; and tlieir instances again are 
drawn from the practices of the vulgar. Without denying tho charge of much 
that offends our notions of «lecency, and of much that is really reprehensible, 
allowance should be made for a state of society which consists of men alone. 
The decorum of European manners is mainly indebted to tlie iufincnce of 
females ; at the same time few Europeans have found, in their intercourse 
witli respectalile natives, any violation of delicacy either in language or 
behaviour, —W. 
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luaniicrs in this people. They possess a feminine softness BOOK II, 
both in their persons and in their address. As the inha- chap. vir. 

bitants of Europe were rough and impetuous, in their rude — ■ 

and early state, and grew mild only as they grew civilized, 
the gentleness of Hindu manners has usually impressed 
their European visitors with a high conception of their 
progress in civilization. It is, perhaps, a ground of pre- 
sumption, but fallacious if taken as a proof. One of the 
circumstances which distinguish the state of commencing 
civilization is, that it is compatible with great violence, as 
well as great gentleness of manners. Nothing is more 
common than examples of both. Mildness of address is 
not always separated even from the rudest condition of 
liuman life, as the Otaheitans, and some other of the 
South-Sea islanders, abundantly testify.^ “ The savages of 
North America arc afFectioiiate in their carriage, and in 
their conversations j)ay a mutual attention and regard,’^ 
says Charlevoix, “ more tender and more engaging than 
what we profess in the ceremonial of polished societies.” ^ 

The causes which seem to account for these effects are 
partly physical and partly moral. Where the commodities 
of life, by a happy union of climate and soil, are abundant, 


• Dr. Forster, in a note to Fjitliqr raoliiui’s (Bartolomeo) Travels, remarks a. 
great similarity, in many respects, Between the manners of the Hindus and those 
of the Otaheitans, 

2 Ferguson’s Essay on Civil Society, part ii. sect. 2, “ The Russians ” (says 
Mr. Forster, Travels, ii. 290) “ oKserve to their superiors im extreme submis- 
sion, and their deportment h Blended \Nith a suavity of address and language, 
which is not ^varranted hy their appearance, or the opinions generally formed 
of them.” “ The common ])eoi)lo in Russia,” says Lord Macartney (Account 
of Russia By Lord Macartney, in Barrow’s Life of that lord, ii. 30), “ are hand- 
some in their persons, easy and unaffected in their Behaviour ; and tliough free 
and manly in their carriage, are oBcdient and suBmij,sivc to their suiieriors, 
and of a civility and i)oliteness to their equals, uhioh is scarcely to be ])ai nl- 
Icled.” The following passage is from a w'ork entitled “Travels into tl'.e 
Crimea, [and] a History of the Embassy from St. PetersBurgh to Constanti- 
nople in 1793, By a Secretary of the Russian Embassy.” “In the course of 
my rambles I have Bad frequent occasions of experiencing the politeness of the 
Turks, which proves to me that this nation Is extremely well-disposed and 
inclmed to oblige, and that the climate alone is the cause of the idleness and 
indifference "with wliich tlicy are reproached. The Turk, when offended, or 
provoked to jealousy, becomes terrible, and nothing hut the Blood of his ad- 
versary can calm the passion w hich transports him. During my cxeursion.s in 
the environs of Constantinople I was frequently a witness of the obliging ar.d 
hospitable propensities of this people. The first Turk I applied to when I 
■wanted directions in regard to the road I was to takcg^lways offered himself 
as a guide, and with the same readiness presented to me a part of his food or 
refreshment.” “ The more the Turks are knowm, the more they arc Udoved 
for their cordiality, their frankness, and their excessive kindness to strangers. 
I am not afraid to Jisscrt, that, in many respects, they may serve as models to 
Biy countrymen.”— pp. 201, 237. 
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BOOK II. gentleness of manners, as appears by the traditions re- 
cHAP.vii. specting the golden or pastoral age, is by no means un- 

natural to men in the earliest period of improvement. 

The savage, involved in a continual struggle with want, 
who sees himself and his children every day exposed to 
perish with hunger, is, by a sort of necessity, rapacious, 
harsh, unfeeling, and cmel. The species of polity under 
which the national character is formed is, perhaps, to a 
still greater degree, the cause of the diversity which wo 
now contemplate. Where the mind is free, and may vent 
its passions Avith little fear, the nation, while ignorant and 
rude, is also fierce and impetuous. Wlierc slavery prevails, 
and any departure from the most perfect obsecpiiousncss 
is folloAved with the most direful consequences, an insinu- 
ating and fawning behaviour is the interest, and tlieiicc 
becomes the habit of the people. 

With tlic same causes are connected other leading fea- 
tures in the character of the Jlindus, They are remark- 
ably prone to flattery ; the most prevailing mode of 
address from the weak to the strong, while men arc still 
ignorant and unreflecting.' The Jlindus are full of dissi- 
mulation and falsehood, the universal concomitants of 
oppression.'-^ The vices of falsehood, indeed, they carry to 
a height almost unexampled among tho other races of 
men. Judicial mendacity is more than common ; it is 
almost universal. “Perjury,” said Sir William Jones, to 
the Grand Jury at Calcutta, “scorns to be committed by 
the meanest, and encouraged by some of tho better sort 

* Tt woiilil l)c easy to produce inuiiy tcstiuioiiics to tho ])ropeiisity of iiic 
natives to adulation. Bernier, who speaks of it in tin*, strongest terms, gi\cs 
us the following uinwsiiig instanec : “ I'u Pendet liralimeu qiie j’avois tait 
mettre au service do mou Aguh, sc voulut inelcr, eii entrant, de faire 
panegyrique ; et, apr^s I’avoir compare au plq«^ grands eonquerans qni furciit 
Jamais, et liii avoir dit cent grossii*rc.s ct impe-niiientes llatterics, eonclunit 
enfin steusemeiit par celle-cy : ‘ Lorsqiic vuus niottez le pied dans I’cstricr, 
Seigneur, ct que vous marchez'h cheval avee votre cavalcrie, la terre trend'le 
sous VOS pas, les huit dlcphans qui la Mipi)ortent sur Icurs tOtes iie ])oinant 
souteiiir cc grand effort.’ Je nc pus me teuir de rirc lit dcssus, ct je taclaiis 
dc dire s(:rieusemeiilJi mon Agah, qui nc pouvoit anssi sen tcnlr, qu’il seroit 
done, fort H-propos, qu’il ne montat a clicval que fort rarement pour cmpesdicr 
Ics trcinbleinens de terre qui eauseut souvent do. si grands inalHciirs ; ‘ Aibsi 
est'ce pour cela nierac, me rdpondit-il sans hd^iter, qnc je ni’en fais ordiiiaiic* 
meiit porter en paldky/ ” Bernier, Suite dcs Memoires sur TEmpIre du Orand 
Mogol, i. 12. • 

2 For a strong testimony to the extent to which dissimulation pervades tlie 
Hindu character, see Ormc, on the Government and People of Hindustan, 
p. 428. “ L’Indien qui vit sous cc gouvernement en suit les impressions. 
Obligd de ramper il devient fourhe.” Anquetil Buperron, Voy. aux Indes 
Orieii. Zendav. i, cceixii. 
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among the Hindus and Mussulmans, with as little remorse 
as if it were a i)roof of ingenuity, or even a merit.” I 
have many reasons to believe, and none to doubt, that 
affidavits of every imaginable fact may as easily be pro^ 
cured in the streets and markets of Calcutta, especially 
from the natives, as any other article of traffic.”'-^ Speak- 
ing of the forms of an oath among the Hindus, ho says. 
But such is the corrupt state even of their erroneous 
religion, that if the most binding form on the consciences 
of men could be known and established, there would be 
few consciences to be bound by it.”* 

I liavo not enumerated tlie religion of the Hindus as one 
among the causes of gentleness which has been remarked 
in their deportment. This religion has produced a prac- 
tice which has strongly engaged the curiosity of Euro- 
peans ; a superstitious care of the life of the inferior 
animals. A Hindu lives in perpetual terror of killing even 
an in|^ct ; and liardly any crime can equal that of being 
unintentionally the cause of death to any animal of the 
more sacred species. This feeble circumstance, however, 
is counteracted by so many gloomy and malignant princi- 


• Sir Wm. .Tniies’s Clinr^;'c to tlic GrandJiiry at Calcutta, June 10, 1787. 

2 J(l. .Tuiio 10, 1785. 

* Id. 1787.--“ La facllitd quo Ic peuplc dc VOrient ont ^ mentir,” is Kiven 
l)y r. I’aolino, as the cause of the trial by ordeal, so coiiiiuon in Hindustan. 
Voya.tto aiix Indus Orient, par le 1’. I’aolino (the French edition of Bartolomeo), 
h. ioi Mr. Orme says, “ The Gentoos arc infamous for the want of generosity 
and ;j:nititude in all the commerces of friendship; they are a trickini.^, deceitful 
people, ill all their dealinj^s.” On the (lovcniment and People of Hindustan, 
p.4;n. 

Dr. Buclianan ridicules the expression of Sir W’illiam Jones, when ho talks 
of the simple Pandits : a race w hose chief characteristic is deceit jmd cuiiniii;;. 
Asiat. lies, vi. lH5.— M. 

^lost of these are exceptionahlo witnesses : the missionaries by their calling;, 
and Orine and Buchanan by strong prejudices. With regai d to perjury in the 
courts of justice, it was in some degree our own work. The form of oath im- 
posed - the taking of an oath at all, was so repulsive to the feelings of respect- 
able Hindus, tliat tliey have ever avoided as much as possible giving evidence 
at all ; and their place has been supplied by the lowest and most unprincipled, 
whose tc.stimony has been for sale. “ The dread of an oath prevents men of 
credit from giving testimony at all, even to the loss of a just cause.” Treatise 
on swearing Hindus by the waters of the Ganges, by Kasinath Tarkapancha- 
naua. See Oriental Magazine, March, 1826.- W. 

“ ‘ What is a Brahman ? ’ I was one day a.sked, in a jocular way, by one of 
that caste, with whom 1 w'as intimately acquainted : ‘ He is an ant’s nest of lies 
and impostures.’ It is not possible to describe them better in so feiv words. 
All Hindus are expert in disguising the truth ; but there is nothing in which 
the caste of Brahmens so much surpasses them all as in the art of lying. It 
has taken so deep a root among them, that so far from blushing when detected 
in it, many of them molw it their boast.” Dubois, p. 177. On their propensity 
to adulation, see the same author, p. 178. On the fraud and perjury of tho 
Hindus, consult Ward, ut supra, Introd. lix, and xclii. 
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BOOK IT. pies, that their religion, instead of humanizing the charac- 
ciiAr. VII. ter, must have had no inconsiderable effect in fostering 
that disposition to revenge, that insensibility to the suffer- 
ings of othci’s, and often that active cruelty which lurks 
under the smiling exterior of the Hiiidin “Although the 
killing of an animal of the ox kind,” says Buchanan, “ is 
by all Hindus considered as a kind of murder, I know' no 
creature whose sufferings equal those of the labouring 
cattle of Ilindiistan.”^ No other race of men are perhaps 
so little friendly and beneficent to one another as the 
Hindus. “ Dysenteries,” says Dr. Tennant, speaking of the 
salt manufacturers, “are, at one season, peculiarly fatal. 
The unhappy victims of this disorder are avoided as infec- 
tious by their companions, and suffered to pine wuthoiit 
receiving cither that aid or consolation which compassion 
usually pays to the wretched.”'* The Bengalese,” says 
another traveller, “will seldom assist each other, unless 
they happen to bo friends or relations, and then tli^ ser- 
vice that they render only consists in carrying the sufferer 
to the water of the Ganges, to lot him die there, or be 
carried aw\ay by the stream.”^ Le Couteur remarks, that 
“ men accustomed from their infancy to abstain from every 
kind of cruelty tow'ards brutes, ought naturally to be 
humane and benevolent towards their own species ; and 
this would infallibly be the case, if the same religion had 
not hardened the hearts of the superior castes ; for they 
hold those that are born their inferiors as beings below 


1 Uiu han.-m’s Journey through Mysore, etc. i. 167. 
nuliiiu Uccreutions, ii. 329. 

3 Stiivorimifj' Voyuge, 1768 to 1771 : W'ilcock's Translation, London, 1798, 
p. l)r. Tennant explains more fully, that only sj)ecics of assistance which, 
according to Stavorinus, a Hindu receives even from his relations. “ W'licn a 
sick person's life is despaired of, he is carried nThis relations to the hank of 
the river; and there, exposed to the storm, or Uic heat of tlie sun, he is per- 
mitted, or rather forced, to resign liis breath. His ^noutli, nose, and cars, are 
closely stopiicd with the mud of the river; large vessels of water ai'(i kept 
pouring upon him ; and it is amidst the agonies of disease, and the convulsive 
struggles of suffocation, tluit the miserable Himlu bids a'lieu to bis relations, 
and to liis pre.sent existence.” Indian Itcerc itions, 1. 108. Describing the 
apathy with which, during a famine, the Hindus beheld one another perishing 
of hunger, Stavoriiius says, “ In the town of Chinsurah itself, a poor sick Ik'U- 
galese, wlio had laid him.self down in the .street, without any assistanec being 
offered to him hy anybody, was attacked in the night by the jackaks, and though 
lie liad strength enough to cry out for help, no one would leave his own abode 
to deliver the poor wretch, who was found in the morning lialf-devonrcd and 
dead." Stavorinus, ut supra, p. l.W. It is highly worthy of attention, that 
the same inhumanity, hard-heartedness, and the greatest insensibility to the 
feelings (jf others, is described as the character of the Chinese. See Harrow’* 
China, p. 1G4. 
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even the most worthless animals : they take away the life BOOK II. 
of a man with less scruple than we kill a fowl. To strike chap. vii. 
a cow would be sacrilege ; but a Brahmen may put a man . 

to death when he lists.”* 

It commonly happens that in a rude period of society, the 
virtue of hospitality, generously and cordially displayed, 
helps to cast into the shade the odious passions which 
adhere to man in his uncultivated state. The unha[)py 
circumstances, religious and i^olitical, of the Hindu, have 
tended to eradicate even this, the virtue of a rude age, 
from his breast. After noticing, in various parts of his 
journey, the striking instances which he witnessed, of the 
want of hospitality. Dr. Buchanan says in one passage, “ I 
mention these difficulties, which are very frcqu( 3 iitly met 
with by travellers in all parts of India whera Europeans 
have not long resided, to show the inhospitable nature of 
its inhabitants.” For one of his sepoys, who was seized 
with an acute disease, and left in agony l)y the side of the 
road, ho could not, except by force, in a hu’ge village, 
obtain a cot, though he was assured there was one in every 
house.'-* 

1 Le Couteur’s Letters from India. London, 1790, p. .320. When the exac- 
tions of government press hard, Dr. Tennant says: “ the ryuts (husbandmen), 
driven to despair, .arc forc< d to take up robbery for a .subsistence ; and when 
once accustomed to this wandering and irregular life, it becomes ever after 
impossible to reclaim them to industry, or to any sense of moral duty. We 
had yesterday a melancholy example of tho daring i>rotligacy of which they 
are capable : An otllcer who rode out only a mile heymul the jiiquets, was at- 
tacked by a party of five horsemen; In the midst of a friendiy conversation, 
one stabbed him in the breast w ith a spear, which broiiglit him h) the ground ; 
then the otlicrs robbed him of his watch, his horse, and every article of his 
clothing. In this naked state he arrived at the piquet, cove’ ed witli blood ; 
and had he not been able to walk thus far, he must have fared worse than 
the man who, ‘ betw'ecii Jerusalem and Jericho fell amoii'C thieves,’ since 
here tliere is no one ‘ good Samaritan’ to pity the unfortunate.” (Iiuliim 
Recreations, ii.37.'i.)— M. 

Tiic gro.ss exaggerution.s of his authoritie.s should have made Mr. Mill more 
careful in his citation.s. It i.s not true, nor could it ever Inive been true, 
that a “ IJrahmaii may put a man to death, when he lists.” W'hat Dr. 

Tennant’s evidence is to prove, except that there are robbers and murderer.a 
In India, as well as elsewhere, is not very clear.— W. 

2 Ihiciianan, ut supra, 1. 53; ii. 201, 202; ill. 300. Destitute persons, or 
persons in a famine, become the property of those who feed them. (Teunanl’s 
Ind, Itecr. i. 131.)— M. 

As Dr, Uuclianan could not converse with tho native.s, he might havo 
niistakeii the purport of the assurances, and the case of his sepoy might 
have found a imrallel in every village in Euro|)e. Where wt)uld the people 
have endured tho “ forcible ” abduction of their owm beds for tlie accomiuo- 
dation of even a dying soldier? Dr, Tennant’s exposition of the law con- 
firms the judgment of the Kdinburgh lleview'cr, who states, tliat the fiicts 
of his book are all taken from others, and that when he endeav()iir.s to give 
any infonnation ft’om himself, he is sure to be inaccurate and contradictory. 

Ed. Rev. iv. p. 314.— W. 
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BOOK II. 

CHAP. VIT. 


The ancient literature of the Hindus affords many proofs 
that no inconsiderable degree of ferocity has at all times 
been mingled with the other ingredients of their character. 
The Yadavas, a sacred race, the kindred of Crishna, in a 
drunken f]-ay, took arms and butchered one another, to the 
utter extinction of the race.* One of tlie most remarkable 
stories in the celebrated book, called lletopadesa^ is that of 
a man who cut off his wife’s nose, because she would not 
speak to him.- As the performance of that great religious 
ceremony, called a Jug, is suflicieiit to extort from the 
divinity whatever boon the true performer demands, tlio 
following law makes provision against the most cool, in- 
tense, and persevering malignity of which human nature 
appears to be susceptible. “ If ii man performs a jug to 
procure the -death of any innocent person, the magistrate 
shall fine him 200 puns of cowries.”^ If the gentleness, 
too, of the punishment, about ten shillings,* bo a sign, the 
indignation, which so atrocious a purpose excites, is far 
from remarkable. That murder by the most odious means, 
by poison, is looked upon in the same venial liglit, the fol- 
lowing law bears equal testimony : “ If a man, to procure 
the death of any innocent person, by any contrivance, 
causes him to driiik a potion, or otherwise meditotes his 
death, the magistrate shall fine him 200 puns of cowilcs.”^ 
The cool refiection which attends the villa? ly of the Hindu, 
has often surprised the European. Mr. llobvcll informs 

? See a celel)r;ited passage of the Maliahliarfit, Iranshited by Mr. llalhcd, 
in Mauri(’e’.s Iiitliaii Hist. ii. 408. 

2 Wilkins’ iletopadesu, p. 131.— M. Mr. Mill does not state the circum- 
stance quite correctly. To infer the general j)r»'Yalen(‘e of ferocity from the 
narrative of a single instance is scarcely jii'^titiablc ; hut u lmt is more to tlic 
purpose, is, that the same furnishes u proof of the ferociou.s nature of every 
people in Juiropo, for this particular story has been more popuhir than any 
other in the collection, if we may judge from its^inequent repetition. Analysis 
of ranelmtantra. Trans. Uoyal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 102. — W. 

2 Gentoo Code, ch. xxi. sect. 10. 

'* Grant on the llindu.s, p. 54. Printed by order Of the House of Commons. 
1812. 

® Gentoo Ct)dc, ch. xxi. sect. 10. A very intelligent servant of the Hast 
India Company, speaking of the Hindus in a situation where they had hardly 
ever been cxjjosed to the inilucncc of .stranger.s, Siimblmlpoor,says, “ The men 
are low in stature, but well-made, lazy, treacherous, and cruel. But to these 
ill qualities of tlie tiger, the Almighty has also, in Jiis mercy, ailded tiio 
cowardice of that .animal ; for had they an insensibility of danger, equal to 
their inclination for miscliief, the rest of mankind would unite to liunt them 
down.” (Motto’s Journey to Orissa, Asiat An. Reg. i. 70.) “ restilence 
or beasts of prey,” says Dr. Buchanau, “ arc g»-ntlo in comparison with 
Hindu robbers, who, in order to discover concealed property, put to the 
torture all those who fall into their hands.” (Travels through Mysore, &c. 
iii.206.) 
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us, that, when ho sat as a judge at Calcutta, he had often 
heard the most atrocious murders avowed and defended 
by the criminals, on the ground of iis being now the Cali 
age, when men are destined to bo wicked.* 

Notwithstanding the degree to which the furious pas- 
sions enter into the character of the Hindu, all witnesses 
agree in representing him as a timid being. With more 
apparent capacity of supporting pain than any other race 
of men ; and, on many occasions, a superiority to the fear 
of death, which cannot be surpassed, tliis people run from 
danger with more trepidation and eagerness than has 
been almost ever witnessed in any other part of tlio 
globe." 

It is the mixture of this fcarfulncss with their antisocial 
passions, which has given existence to that litigiousiioss of 
character which almost all witnesses have ascribed to tliis 
ancient race.^ As often as courage fails them in seeking a 
more daring gratilication to their hatred or revenge, their 
malignity finds a vent in the channel of litigation. “ 'fhat 
pusillanimity and sensibility of spirit,” says Mr. Ormo, 
which renders the Gentoos incapable of supporting the 
contentions of danger, disposes them as much to prosecute 
litigious contests.' No people are of more inveterate and 


' IJcMuarquez que Ic.s teni'^ les plin snparstitieiix ont tonjours ceux (1^3 
plus horrililos criJiKM, (Voltaire, Diction. Pliilos. Article Superstition.) 

Till laeliet^ aeeoiiipaj^ne ordinairement l:i inoll(‘S''e. Anssi I’lndicn est-il 
foililoct tiinidc. (AiKpieril Dupewm Noyage aii\ liules Orieii. Zendav. p. 
cxvii.) d'liis timidity adJiiits of decrees. It is in its {greatest ]ierl'ectioii in 
llenaai. In the upper provinces, botli tlie corporeal and the mental frame are 
more liardy. 'I'liose of tlic race who arc liMbituatcd to tlie dangers of war, 
acquire, of course, more or less of insensibility to tlieni. Still the feature is 
not only real, but prominent. 

^ Surely havini' rccour.se to law for the protc<'tion of their ri^dits or per- 
sons, instead of taUinj? the law into their own hands, is no proof of want of 
civilization. What would Mr. Mill have said if the case Innl been rever.'.ed, 
and if the Hindus had hetm possessed of coura£?c enom-h to seek a more darinj; 
^^ratification of their hatred or n'veuire? We should have had the old and 
new world ransacked, for instances to exemplify the s'avage maimers of the 
llindns.-W. 

* The fact has by no means been established, and is denied by much hiqlier 
authority than Mr. Orme, wlio knew nothing of the people of India. Sir 
Thomas Munro says, “ I have had ample op])ortnnity of observing tliem in 
every situation, and I can affirm, th.at they arc not litigious.” The opinion 
has been Inustily formed from a few instances in the Supreme coiirt.s, ami from 
the great number of suits in the Provincial courts: tlie former do not wair.mt 
a general conclusion, and the latter, to be duly estimated, require the mnnbcr.s 
of the population, and the fewness of the judges to lie taken into account, 'fhe 
oircumstancc.s of the country are also to be eonsidci'ed ; and the rc'>ult will be, 
that ivliich has been advocated in a sensible tract upon the subject, that the 
inultitudc of suits is referrible to the structure of society and state of property 
hi India, and to the imperfection of our own systems of finance and judicature, 
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BOOK 11. steady resentments in civil disputes. The only instance 
CHAP, vii in which they seem to have a contempt for money, is their 
profusion of it in procuring the redress and revenge of in- 
juries at the bar of justice. Although they can, with great 
resignation, see themselves plundered to the utmost by 
their superiors, they become mad with impatience, when 
they think they are defrauded of part of their property by 
their equals. Nothing can bo more adapted to the femi- 
nine spirit of a Gentoo, than the animosities of a law- 
siiit.”^ 

A modification of the same passions gives rise to an- 
othcr, and seemingly a strong ingredient in the Hindu 
character, a propensity to the war of contentious tongues. 
The following picture, if not finely, is at least clearly 
drawn. “ The timidity of the Hindu may, in general, pre- 
vent his fighting, boxing, or shedding of blood ; but it by 
no means restrains him from scolding and upbraiding his 
neighbours. In this respect they are the most litigious 
and quarrelsome of all men, Have two persons a misun- 
derstanding 1 Let them meet in the street, and they will 
upbraid each other for an hour together, with every foul 
epithet of abuse which their imagination can suggest, or 
their language supply. A few natives engaged in one of 
these bickerings display a furious gesticulation: a volu- 
bility of words, and coarseness of expression, which leave 
the eloipiencc of Billingsgate far behind.”'-* 


and not to any inherent difference in the moral character or natural disii(»sition 
of the people." Inquiry into the alleged proneness to litigation of the natives 
of India. London, 1830.--W. 

1 Oime, on the Goveriiinent and Teople of Indostan, p. 443.— In the com- 
mittee of the IIon.su of Coniiiions, 17S1, on the petitidn of Julin Touchet, Arc., 
Charles W. Houghton Louse, Ksq. testified that “ there cannot be a race of 
men upon the earth more litigious and clamor(Mi6 than the inhabitants of 
Dacca." Mr. Park takes notice of the passion of the negroes in Africa for 
law-snit.s, and adds; “ If I may judge from their harangues which I frequently 
attended, I believe that in the forensic qiialificalioilS of procrastination and 
cavil, and the arts tif eon.'buiiding and perplexing a cause, they tire not always 
surpassed by the able.st pleaders in Kurope.” Park’s Travels in Africa, p. 20, 
Dr. Robertson was sadly mistaken, when lie considered the litigious subtlety 
of the Hindus as a sign of high civilization. See Robertson’s Historic. l>i>q. 
concerning India, p. 217. Travellers have remarked that no where is this 
subtlety carried higher than among the wildest of the Irish. 

Tennant’s Indian Recreations, i, 123. The following character drawn hy a 
missionary, a man who know them well, unites most of the particulars which 
I liave hitherto dc.scrlbed of the character of thi.s remarkable jicoiile. ‘‘ Les 
Indous sont agilcs, adroits, d’un caraetbre dou.v, d’lin esprit penetrant ; ils 
aiment les pliriises ct les locutions pitloresqucs ; ils parlent avec dlegancc, 
font de longs discours, se decident, dans leurs affaires, avee uiie lentcur ex- 
treme, examinent utteutivement, ct con 9 oivent avoc facilite ; ils sont modestes. 
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The physical temperament of the Hindus, though an BOOK 11. 
effect of some of the circumstances which have operated chap. vii. 
to the formation of their minds, has reflected a strong ■ 
influence on their character. Their make is slender and 
delicate. Their shapes- are in general fine. The female 
form, in particular, frequently attains in India its most 
exquisite proportions ; and “ their skins,” says llv. Orme, 
speaking- of the Hindu women, are of a polish and soft- 
ness beyond that of all their rivals on the globe.” The 
muscular strength, however, of the Hindus is small ; even 
less, according to the same accurate observer, than the 
appearance of their bodies, though expressive of weak- 
ness, would lead the spectator to infer. Their stature is 
in general considerably below the European standard; 
though such inferiority is more remarkable in the south, 
and diminishes as you advance toward the north.' 

The extreme simplicity and lightness of the aliments 
used by the Hindu, and the smallness of his consumption, 
must, undoubtedly, have been among the causes of the 
lightness and feebleness observable in his frame. His 
food consists almost wholly of rice ; and his drink is no- 
thing but water: while his demands are satisfied with 
pittance which appears extreme to the people of almost 
every otlier part of the world. The prohibition, by the 


(Inns Itiurs disooiirs, incoubtaiis dans Icurs paroles, fiicilcs h proiru’ttro ct dilfl- 
cilos a tenir Icurs proinesscs, imiiortiins dans leurs dcinandcs, ct ingrats apivs 
qu’ils Ics ont obtenu ; liumbic et snuinls qiiand ils craignent, orgiicilleiix ct 
hautains qiiand ils sont Ics plus forts; paisiblcs ot dissimulds qiiaud ils no 
peuvent se venger, implacables ct vindivatifs dbs que l’o<-( nsioii sVn ] iv-cntc. 
J’ai vu beaiicoup dc families sc ruincr par des proebs devant Ics tribunaux, 
sculcuient par esprit dc veugcance.” (Voyage aux Indes Oricntiilcs, ]iar le P. 
raoliuo, i. 293.) “ Their utmost feuds,” says Fryer, “arc determined by tlio 
dint of the tongue : to scold lusiily, and to pull one another’s puckerics or 
turbans off, being proverbially t rmed a banyan fight. Nevertheless they are 
implacable till a secret and sure revenge fall upon their adversary, either by 
maliciously plotting against their life, by elancular dealing; or estate, by un- 
lawful and unjust c.xtortions.” (Fryer’s Travels, let. iii. ch. hi.) 

* Orme, on the Kfreminacy of the Inhabitant.s of Iiidostan, j). 401 to 40.'). 
Stavoriims’ V^oyages, p. 407. There is, however, eon.siderablc variety, as in 
the stature, so in the strength of the Hindus ; and the one, as might be ex- 
pected, follows the other. The following is a striking and imiiortant fact : 
“In Indostan, the common people of all sorts are a diminutive race, in com- 
parison with those of higher castes and better fortunes ; and yield still more 
to them in all the advantages of physiognomy. There is nut a handsomer 
race in the universe than ilie llanian.s of (iuzerat : the Haramcoies, whoso 
business is to remove all kinds of filth, and the buriers ami burners of dead 
bodies, are as remarkably ugly.” Orine, nt sujira, p. 4(13. Tliero cannot be 
more convincing iiroof.tliat a state of cxtrtune oppression, even of stunted 
subsistence, has at all times been the wretched lot of the labouring classes i 
Hindustan. 
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BOOK IT. Hindu religion, of the flesh of animals for food, has been 
CHAP. YU. sufficiently remarked.* It is not such as to have produced 
— ” ' " ' by any means a total abstinence, but the quantity con- 
sumed is, no doubt, small. The great luxury of the Hindu 
is butter, prepared in a manner peculiai’ to himself, and 
called by him, ghee.- 

But though the body of the Hindu is feeble, it is agile 
in an extraordinary degree. Not only in those surprising 
contortions and feats, which constitute the art of the 
tumbler, do they excel almost idl the nations in the world ; 
but even in running and marching they ecpial, if not sur- 
pass, people of the most robust constitutions. Their 
* messengers will go fifty miles a day, for twenty or thirty 
days without intermission.” Their infantry, if totally 
unincumbered with burdens, which they could by no means 
siip})ort, will march faster, and with less weariness, than 
European.'* 

The delicacy of their texture is accompanied with groat 
acuteness and sensibility in all their organs of sense. 
Tliis not only gives them great advantages in some of the 
finest of the manual arts, us weaving, for example ; the 
pliant fingers and exquisite touch of the Hindu being so 
peculiarly adapted to the handling of the finest tlu’cads : 
but it communicates a remarkable susceptibility to tlie 
mental organs. The Hindu is a sort of a sensitive plant. 
His imagination and passions are easily inllamed; ami 
he has a sharpness and quickness of intellect which seems 
strongly connected with the sensibility of his outward 
frame. 

Another remarkable circumstance in the character of 
the Hindus ; in part, too, no doubt, the efiect of corporeal 


> There WHS no such prohibition; and al)stinence,from flesh upon principle 
is restricted to some tribes of lin.iiinans. Nor is it true, that the food of the 
lliTidii comists almost wholly of rice. In Hindustan, his food is wlieat; and 
rice is almost unknown. In many places wl'.eat, or other grains, t;ikc the 
place of rice.— W. 

2 Oniie, on tlie Covornment and People of Indostaii, p. 470. Forster’s 
Travels, i. 40, The demand of the Amcrienn trilx*s for food was very like that 
of the Ilindus, in point of quantity. liobcrtson’s Hist, of America, ii. 03. 
The contrivances of the American Indians for food w’erc far more ingenious, 
and productive of more variety, than tho^e of the Hindus. Ibid. p. 118. It 
would appear from Sacontala, that anciently much scruple was not used in 
eating flesh. Mad havya, complaining of the hardship.s ho sustained in the 
hunting ]>arty of the king, says, “ Are w'c hungry ? We must greedily devour 
lean venison, and that commonly roasted to a stick.” 

3 Orme, on the Effeminacy of the Inlmb. of lildostan, ubi supra. 
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weakness, though an effect in some sort opposite to that BOOK II. 
excitability which we have immediately remarked, is the chap. vn. 
inertness of disposition, with which all men have been so ' ' 

forcibly struck in observing the conduct of this peculiar 
race. The love of repose reigns in India with more 
powerful sway, than in any other region probably of tlio 
globe. It is more happy to be seated than to walk ; it 
is more happy to sleep than to bo awake ; but the happiest 
of all is death Such is one of the favourite sayings, 
most frequently in the mouths of this listless tribe, and 
most descriptive of their habitual propensities. Phleg- 
matic indolence pervax.les the nation. Few pains, to tho 
mind of the Hindu, arc equal to that of bodily exertion ; 
the pleasure must be intense which he prefers to that of 
its total cessation.- 

This listless apathy and corporeal weakness of tlie na- 
tives of Hindustan, have been ascribed to the cliinato ' 
under which they live, But other nations, subject to the 
influence of as warm a sun, are neither indolent nor ^vcak ; 
tlie ]\[alays, for example, tlic Arabians, the (jhinesc.'^ The 
savage is listless and indolent under every clime. In 
general, this disposition must arise from the absence of 
the motives to work ; because the pain of moderate labour 
is so very gentle, that even feeble pleasures suffuse to 
overcome it; and tho pleasures which s]>ring from tlie 
fruits of labour arc so many and groat, that the ]irospcct 
of tlicnr; \Vhere allowed to operate, can seldom hiil to pro- 
duce tho exertions which they require. There is a state 
of barbarity ami rudeness which implies, perhaps, a wcak- 

1 It is not true that this is :i flivo'Liritc sayinij. I nev^'r hoard it uttered 
d'lriu;; a Iniur residence in and doubt its L'enllinene^^.— W. 

Tennant’s Imlian Kecrealions, i. 1 ), 55, I'.M-'icr’s Travels, i. l|)2. 

“ f/Indien est nalnrelleinent donx., mais d’un'' doncenr de iiouvlKihiuce et de 
?:iresse.’’ vVnq. Dn]K>rron, Zendavesta, Disc, rndim. p, cxvii. 

" Tin* Birmans, robust and active, present a strikim; contrast with tlu*, tVchle 
indoh'uce of the Hindus. Vide vSymeT Kmbassy to Ava. “ liavituj Av'ilnrsNt'd,’’ 
s.iys ^Ir. Forster, “tlie robust activity of the people of this voiiutrv (Xorthern 
I'crsia) and Afglianistan, 1 am indneed to think, that the human body may 
sustain the most laborious services, without the aid of animal foot!. The 
Alh’lian, whose sole aliment is bread, curdled milk, and water, inbabitin^" a 
climate whicli often produces in one day extreme heat and cold, shall nmU'rqo 
ns imich fatiijiie, ami exert as much strcnj;tli, as the porter of London, who 
copioiiHiy f(;cds ou flcsh-uieat aud alo ; nor is he subject to the like acute and 
nhstinate disorders. It is a well-known fact, that the Arulu of the shore of 
the Red Sea, who live, with little exception, ondate.s and lemons, carry burdens 
f'f such an extraordinary weif?lit, that its specific mention to an European 
ear would seem romance.” For.stcr’s Travels, ii. 142, 143. 
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BOOK II. ness of mind too great to be capable of perceiving, with a 
CHAP. VII. clearness sufficient to operate upon the will, the benefits of 
labour. This, however, is a state beyond which the Hindus 
have long since passed; and there is but one cause, to 
which, among the Hindus, the absence of the motives for 
labour can be ascribed; their subjection to a wretched 
government, under which the fruits of labour were never 
secure.' 

The languid and slothful habits of the Hindu appear to 
have prescribed even his amusements and diversions. 
They are almost all of the sedentary and inactive kind. 
The game of pucheess, which bears a resemblance to 
chess and draughts, and is played by two natives, reclining 
on their sides, with a small chccpiorcd caqiet placed be- 
tween them, is the favourite amusement of this indolent 
race. Wonderful is the patience and interest with which, 
we are told, they watch and plan the evolutions of this 
languid game.- The mind in vacuity droops and pines; 
even where the body is most gratified by repose ; and in 
the rude state of society, when interesting objects seldom 
occui’, the piission for play is a general resource. The 
Hindus, accordingly, appear to have been at all times 
deeply infected with the vices of gaming. In that cele- 
brated poem, the Mahabharat, Judishter, though celebrated 
as a model of kingly wisdom, and his four brothers, all 
eminent men, are represented as losing their fortunes, and 


‘ There is a curious passage, quoted by Volney, (Travels in Syria, ch. xi.)from 
Hippoc rates, in Ijis Treatise de Acre. I.ocis, ct Aquis. “ As to the effeminacy 
and iiidolenee of the Asiatics,” says the ancient, “if they are less warlike and 
iiu re Kcutlc in their manners than the Kuropcans, no doubt the nature of their 
climate, more temperate than ours, contributes greatly to this difference. But 
we must not forget their governments, whi(?li are all despotic, and subject every 
thing to the arbitrary will of their kings. MeTPwho are not permitted the 
enjoyment of tlieir natural rights hut whose passions are perpetually under the 
guidance of their masters, will never be found caur^eous in battle. To them 
the risk.s and advantages ot w'ar are by no means equal. But let them combat 
in their own cause, and reap the reward of their victory, or feel the shame of 
their defeat, they will no longer Ihj deficient in courage. Volney remarks that 
the sluggishness and apathy ;iri8«ble among the Hindus, negroes, &c., is 
.approached, if not equalled, by what is witnes.sed in Unssia, Poland, Hungary, 
&c. Ibid. “ Tlie lower classes of people in India,” says Dr. Buchanan, “arc 
like children ; and except in the more considerable places, where they meet 
wdth uncommon encouragement to industry from Earojicans, are generally in 
Buch a state of apjithy, that without tlic orders of (lovemmcnt, they can hauily 
do any tiling.” Jiuehanan’s Journey through Mysore, &c. i. 270. ** If we con- 
template a savage nation in any part of tlie globe, a supine indolence, and a 
carelcssncs.s of futurity, will be found to constitute their general character.” 
Gibbon, i. 

2 Tcmmnt’s Indian Recreations, I. 307. 
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their very kingdoms, at dice. The laws, as usual, are BOOK 11. 
ambiguous and contradictory. All gaming is pronounced chap. vii. 
unlawful ; yet, according to the Gentoo Code, parties may 
game before an agent of the magistrate, to whom in that 
case a half of the wiiiniiigs belongs.' 

A fondness for those surprising feats of bodily agility 
and dexterity which form the arts of the tumbler and the 
juggler, is a feature in the character of the Hindu. It is 
a passive enjoyment which corresponds with the passive- 
ness of his t6mi)er: and it seems in general to be ada 2 )ted 
to the taste of all men in a similar state of society. Our 
Saxon ancestors 'were much addicted to this species of 
amusement ; and tlieir tumblers and jugglers had arrived 
at great proticiency^ The passion of the Chinese for those 
diversions is known to be excessive, and the powers of 
their performers almost incredible.^ This was one of the 
favourite entertainments of the ancient Mexicans ; and 
their surprising dexterity and skill seem hardly to have 
yielded to that of the Hindus and Chinese. Clavigero con- 
cludes a minute and interesting account of the astonishing 
feats of the Mexican performers, by remarking, that “ the 
first Spaniards, who were witnesses of these and other 
exhibitions of the Mexicans, were so much astonished at 
their agility, tliat they suspected some supernatural power 
assisted them, forgetting to make a due allowance for the 
progress of the human genius when assisted by application 
and labour.”^ 

A taste for bufFoonery is very generally a part of the 
character of a rude peojde ; as ai3pears by tho buffoons, 
who, under the name of fools, were entertained by our 
Gothic ancestors in the courts of ininces and the palaces 


1 Gentoo Code, cliap. 1. sci*t. i. “ So relaxed are tlie principles even of the 
richer natives, that actions have been brought by an opulent Hindu for money 
advanced solely to support a coiniiion gaming-house, in the profits of which he 
had a considerable share ; and the transaction was avowed by him with as uuicli 
confidence, as if it hatj been perfectly j ustlflable by our laws and his own.” Cliarge 
to the Grand Jury of Calcutta, Dec. 4, 1788. Gaming is remarked as a strong 
characteristic of the Chinese. See Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, il. 415. 
Travels in China, p. 157. It Is a remarkable passion among the Malays. Sec 
Marsden’s Sumatra 

2 Turner’s Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, book vlii. ch, vil.— M. Jugglers and 
tumblers find encouragement in civilised, as well ns uncivilised nations ; and 
our Saxon ancestors would find, on many occasions, their descendants enjoying 
the exhibition with quite as much interest as themselves, —W. 

^ Sec Barrow, and other travellers. Bell’s Travels, ii. 30. 

* Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, book vil. sect. 40. 
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BOOK II. of the great.* Among the Hindus, this source of amuse- 
cnAP. vn. ment was an object of so much importance, as to become 

the subject of legislative enactment. “ The magistrate,’’ 

says the Gentoo Code, “ shall retain in his service a great 
number of buffoons, or parasites, jesters, and dancers, and 
athletics.”* 

Story-telling, which entirely hannonizes with the Hindu 
tone of mind, is said to be a favourite diversion.^ The 
recitations of the bards with which the people of Europe 
were formerly so much delighted, aflbrded an entertain- 
ment of the same description. The stories of the Hindus 
consist of the wildest fictions; and as almost all their 
written narratives are in verse, their spoken stories, it is 
probable, like the ofi'asions of the bards, contained occa- 
sionally more or less of the measure and elevation of 
verse.'* Music and dancing form a part of their entertain- 
ments; the latter, however, they enjoy as spectators chiefly, 
not performers. 

Notwithstanding the indolence and inactivity of the 
Hindus, hunting, which is in gcneial so favourite a sport 
of man in his uncivilized state, is ca])able of calling forth 
their most* strenuous exertions. The difierent classes 
seem not only to forget their habitual languor and 
timidity, Imt tlieiu still more inveterate prejudices of 
castti, and join together in pursuing the tenants of the 
■woods and mountains with an ardour, enterprise, and 
j'atieiice, wliich no oilier peojde can surjiass.’’ 

It is curious that avarice, which seems but little con- 
sistent with sloth, or that insecurity with regard to pro* 


* BufToons, under the name of fools, were retained in Mnropean courts, lonr 
snh'ie(|uent to the days of (iotliie ])rinccs; an?t in days when Mr. Mill would 
I’rohalily admit that eivllizatioii had made some advance.— W. 

Gentoo Code, p. 1 IK. ' , ’ 

‘ TenimntN Indian lU'ercatioiis, i. — M. StOTy-tellinc; is not a Hindu 

diversion. If in n^c mnon^jNt them, it has been borrowed fnnn the Moh/im* 
mediins, amontfst whom it takes the jdace of dramatie j^erfonnunccs. What is 
presently saidof tlie ‘wild fictions’ which these stories relate, and the probahi- 
lity of llieir bein'?- in verse, is wholly f^ratuitons. In ancient times, it seems 
likely that their heroic poems were recited, as W'as practised in Greece, even iu 
polished times.— W. 

4 Story-tellin;? is acommon amnsement amonp the negroes of Africa. “ Those 
stories,” says Mr. Park, “ bear^onie resemblance to those in the Arabian 
Entertainments ; but, in general, are of a more ludicrous cast.” Park’s Travels 
in Africa, p. 31. 

5 Tennant’s Indian Recreations, i. 367, and other travellers. Huntinir» 
■which delights other men chiefly in their ignujjrant and uncivilized state, seems 
to delight kings in all states. 
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perty which so bad a government as theirs implies, forms BOOK If. 
a more remarkable ingredient in the national cliuracter of chap. vii. 

the Hindus, than in that of any other pe()[)le. It is a = — 

passion congenial to a weak and timid mind, unwarmed 
by the social affections. They are almost universally 
penurious and where placed in situations in which their 
insatiable desire of gain can meet with its gratification, it 
is not easy to surpass their keenness and assiduity in tho 
arts of accumulation.^ “Slavery,” says Afr. Orme, “has 
sharpened the natural fineness of all tlie spirits of Asia. 

From the difficulty of obtaining, and the greater difficulty 
of preserving, the Gentoos arc indefatigable in business, 
and masters of tho most excpiisito dissimulation in all 
affairs of interest. They are the acutest buyers and sellers 
in tlie world, and preserve tliroiigh all their bargains a 
degree of calmness, which baMcs all the arts that can bo 
opposed against it.”’ The avaricious di^?posiiion of ilio 
Hindus is deeply stamped in their maxims of prudence 
and morality. Thus, they say: “From poverty a man 
cometh to shame. Alas! the want of riches is tlie foun- 
dation of every misfortune.— It is bettor to dwell in a 
forest haunted by tigers and lions, than to live amongst 
relations after the loss of wealth.”* 


* Dr. Bnclianan, who hears strone: toslinumy to the prevalence of this dis- 
position iimoiiK the Hindus, says, the Xairs are a sort of an exceiition. He 
ascril)es this peculiarity to the. iieeuliar form .teiven ainon:' them to fne associa- 
tion of tho sexes. Journey throne'll Mysore, &e. ii. 111. 

2 The followiii^' {xutc observation of Itelvetins j^nes far to account for it : 

“ Ce quo j'obsorve, e’est qii’i! est dcs pays ou le dc'<ir d’iinmen.sos lichesses 
devient raisonnahle. Ce sont ceux oil les taxes sont arhitraires, ct par conse- 
quent les possession-sincertaincs, oil Ics renvensemensde fortune sontfrcipiens; 
oil, coniine cn Orient, ie prince pout impuncment s’cmi)arer dcs proi»rletcs da 
scs snjets.— Dans ce pays, si I’on desire les tresors de Aml)oiili}asant, e’est 
qiic toujours exposd il les perdre, on espere an ino’ns tircr des ddbris tl’iino 
gninde fortune de quoi sub.sister soi et sa famille. Tartout oii la loi sans forco 
ne pent i)rotei^cr le foible contre le piihsant, on pent rcj^arder roimlenco- 
comme un inoyen de se soustrairc aux injustices, ixxw vexations du fort, an 
niepris enfin, coinimj^non de la foihlesse. On ili'sirc done unc {rrandc for- 
tune conniic line protectricc ct im bouclicr contre les oppresseurs." De 
riiomme, sect. viii. chap. v. 

’ Orine, on the Government and People of Indostan, p. 431 “ HTndien qni 
vit sousce goiivernment en suit les impressions. Oblige de rainiier, il ileviL'nt, 
fourlie. * * ♦ 11 se permet I’usure et la fraude dans Ic commerce.” An- 
quet. Duperron, Zendavesta, Disc. Prelim, p. cxvii.— “ Tlie chief iileasiirc of 
tlie Gentiles or Banyans, is to cheat one arotlier, conceiving therein tho 
highest felicity.” Pryer’s Travels, let. iii. chap. iil. 

* Wilkins' Hetopadesa, p. 03. The last of these maxims is not less expressive 
of that want of generosity, which is .so strong a featmc of the Hindu cha- 
weter. In the ethics, however, of the Hindus, as well as their jiirispriidenco 
ami theology^ contradiction is qpdless. In tho same page with tlie foregoing,. 

VOL. I. Z 
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BOOK II. The mode of transacting bargains among the Hindus ii 
CHAP. VII. sufficiently peculiar to deserve description. By a refine 

rnent of the cunning and deceitful temper of a rude people 

the business is performed secretly, by tangible signs. Tli< 
buyer and seller seat themselves opposite to one another 
and covering their hands with a clotli, perform all thi 
most subtle artifices of chaffering, without uttering i 
word, by means of certain touches and signals of thi 
fingers, which they mutually understand.* 

The simplicity of the houses, dress, and furniture, of th( 
Hindus corresponds with that of their diet. “ The Indiai 
houses,” says Sonnerat, ‘‘display nothing of oriental mag 
nificcncc.”^ Those of the poor, even in towns, arc Iniilt o 
mud, sometimes of brick, and thatched. “ Brahmons am 
religious people plaster the pavement, and sometimes tin 
walls, with coAv-diing; and although this act proceed; 
from a spirit of religion, yet it is of use in keeinng ou 
insects.”^ The furniture, wliicli is almost nothing in thi 
houses of the poor, is in the highest degree scanty am 
simple even in those of the rich. ]\rats or carpets for tin 
flooi', on which they are accustomed l)oth to sit and to lie 
with a few earthen and other vessels for the prcparatioi 
of their \dctuals and for tlioir religious ceremonies, forn 
the inventory in general of their liouscliold goods.** 

From tlio frecpiency and care witli which the Hindu: 


j.^ ilie maxim ; “He vlio, in opposition to ]ji,s own hapjnness, do 

in tlic accuiuulaiion of riches, carncth burdens ,1’or others, and is l!!( 
veliiclc of trouble.” Ibid. 

* Tennant's Indian RecrcatioTis, ii. 232. Lord's Banyan Ileli^,don, chap. x\ii 
The same, or a, similar mode of transactini; baritains, is followed in I'ciMa, 
Chardin, Voya;;e eii Terse, lii. 122. “ The merchants, besides beiiiK frequently 
very dexterous in tlie additioji and subtraction of liu’:rc sums by memory, have 
a siriffular method of cniimer.ation, by piittin5*their liands into each otli('i‘'.s 
sleeve, and tliere, touching one another with this or^tlwt fln^jer, or until such 
a particular joint of it, will transact affairs of Uie greatest value, without 
spealcinji: to one another, or Ictiing the slanders by into Iho secret.” Shaw’s 
Travels in Barbary, p. 2fi7. 

5 Sonnerat, Voya^^cs, liv. iii. chap. 1. 

3 Ibid. ; Fryer's Travels, let. iv. chap. G. 

^ r. Paolino, Voy. Inde.s Orient, liv. i. ch. 7. Fryer, who represents the 
houses of the floors, or Mussulnien, at Surat, as not deficient even in a sort of 
Tiiaj?nificcncc, says, humorously, that “the Banyans’* (Hindu merchants, often 
extremely rich) “ for the most part live in humble cells or sheds, evowdin;;' 
three or four families together into a hovel, with goats, cows, and calves, all 
chamber-fellows, that they are almost poisoned with vermin and nastiness ; so 
stupid, that, notwithstanding chints, fleas, and inusketoes, torment them 
every minute, tliey dare not presume to scratch wlieii it itches, lest some rela- 
tion should be imtenanted from its miserable aj^ode.” Fryer's Travels, let. iii* 
chap. i. • ♦ 
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perform religious ablutions, the Europeans, prono from BOOKIL 
partial appearances to draw flattering conclusions, painted chap. vii. 

thepa, at first, as in the colours of so many other virtues, 

so likewise in those of cleanliness. Few nations are sur- 
))assed by tho Hindus, in the total want of physical purity, 
in their streets, houses, and persons. Mr. Forster, whoso 
long residence in India, and knowledge of the country, 
render him an excellent witness, says of the narrow streets 
of Eenares ; In addition to the pernicious effect which 
must proceed from a confined atmosphere, there is, in tho 
hot season, an intolerable stench arising from the many 
pieces of stagnated water dispersed in different (quarters 
of the town. Tho filth also which is indiscriminately 
throAvii into the streets, and there left exiiosed, (for tho 
Hindus possess but a small portion of general cleanliness) 
adds to the compound of ill smells so olfciisive to the 
Eiir()[)can inliahitunts of this city.”* Dr. Buchanan in- 
forms us, that “ tho earthen pots in which the Hindus 
boil their milk, are in general so nasty, that after this 
operation no part of the produce of the dairy is tolerable 
to ] Europeans, and whatever they use, their own servants 
must prepare.”- “The Hindoo,” says Mr. Scott Waring, 

“ who batlies constantly iu tho Ganges, and whose heart 
equals in purity the whiteness of hrs vest, will allow this 
same white robe to drop nearly oif with hlth before ho 
iliinks of changing it. Histories, composed in the closet, 
of tho manners of extensive nations may i)ossess every 
beauty; for as facts do not restrain the imagination, nor 
impose rules on poetic license, the fancy of the liistoriaii 
enjoys an uiiiuterrupted range in the regions of fiction.”^ 

' I'orstcr’s Travels, i. 32. Of Lucknow, too, ho remarks, tlm btreets arc 
narrow, uneven, ami almost clicked up vitli every bi»ccies of llllli. Ibid. j). H'J. 

Si)cakini; of Scrinujfur, lie says, “ The streets are choked with the lillli of the 
inhabitants, who are proverbial iy niiclciui.” Jhid, .See to the same purpose, 
kcniu’l's Description of an Indian Town, Memoir, p. 58. 

« niichaiiau’s.Ioumey throuf^h Mysore, &c. ii. H. 1 le remarks, too, iii. 341, 
that ilic imwholesoiiiciiess of the water in many places is “ in part, to be attri- 
buted to the common nastiness of the Hindus, who wa.sli their clothes, bodies, 
and cattle, in tho very tanks or Avells from which they take their own drink ; 
and, wherever tlio water is scanty, it becomes from this cause extremely di.^ - 
Kustinj; to a Kuropcan.” 

^ finir to Slieeraz, by Ed. Scott Waring, p. 58, note.—'* Their nastiness,” 
says Dr. liuclianan, “is disgusting; very few of the inhabitants above the 
Lliats being free from the itch; and their linen, being almost always dyed, is 
Kcldora washed.” Travels through Mysore, &c. i. 135.— See, too, Capt. Hard- 
wicke, Asiat. Res. vi. 3 JO. The authors of the Universal History describe 
'vith pure and picturesinc simplicity one pretty reniarkable custom of Uie 
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BOOK 11 . To a superficial view, it appears surprising that over- 
chap. vn. strained sentiments in regard to the ceremonial of beha- 

vioiir are a mark of tho uncivilized state of the human 

mind. The period when men have but just emerged from 
barbarism, and have made the first feeble steps in improve- 
ment, is the period at which formalities in the intercourse 
of social life are the most remarkably multiplied, at which 
the importance attached to them is the greatest, and at 
which tho nice observance of them is tho most rigidly 
exacted. In modern Europe, as manners have refinecl, 
and knowledge improved, we have thrown off the puncti- 
lious ceremonies which constituted the fine breeding of 
our ancestors ; and adopted more and more of simplicity 
in the forms of intercourse. Among the inhabitants of 
Hindustan, the formalities of behaviour are multiplied to 
excess; and tho most important^ bonds of society are 
hardly objects of greater reverence.* Some of their rules 
breathe that spirit of benevolence, and of respect for the 
weak, which begins to show itself partially at an early 
period of society, and still wants much of its proper 
strength at a late one. The dLstinctions of giving wny on 
the road are thus marked in the Gentoo code ; a man with 
sight to a man blind ; a man with hearing to a man deaf; 
a man to a woman ; a man empty-handed to a man with a 
burden; an inferior person to a superior; a man in health 


JCndns. "The women seniplc no more than tlie men to do their occasions in 
the piihlic streets or his^hways: for which purpose at sun-rise and sun-set, 
they ^'0 cut ill droves to some dead wall, if in the city; and in case any pass 
hy in the interim, tlicy turn their hare backsides on them, hut liidc tludr faces. 
Wlicn they have done their husinesa, they wash their parts with the left hand, 
hecauso they cat with tlic rif;ht. The men, who exonerate apart from the 
women, sipiat like them when they make ^atcr. Although their food is 
notliinj^ hilt vcffctahlcs conemded with fair water, yet they leave sucli a stink 
])cliind them, that it is hut ill taking the uir, either In the streets, or without 
the towns, near the rivers .and ditches." vi. 2(15'. • Yet these authors, uith tlio 
same breath, assure us that the Uiudus are a cleanly people, because, and tin's 
is their sole reason, they wash lieforc and after meals, and leave no hair on 
their bodies. Ibid. See to the same purpose, Fryer’s Travels, let. iv. chap, 
vi.— M. 

Notwithstanding all that is here said, or tlic observations cited in the text, 
■which are cither exaggerated or applicable to the poorest classes, the llindns 
are a cleanly pco])le, and may be coiniwired, with decided advantage, with tlw 
nations of the south of Kiiropc, both as regards their habitations ami their 
])crsons. There arc many of their practices which might bo intiodiiced even 
into the north with benefit,— W. 

1 {^cc a curious des^Tiption of the excess to which the minute frivolities of 
behaviour fire carried both among the Moors and Hindus, by Mr. Ormc, o 
the (iovernnient and People of liidostaii, pp, ^25 and 431. See, also, Laws of 
Menu, cli. ii. 120 to 139. 
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to a sick person ; and all persons to a Brahmen.' Not a BOOK IT. 
few of their rules bear curious testimony to the unpolished chap. vh. 

state of society in which they were prescribed. “If a 

man,” says one of their laws, “ having accepted another's 
invitation, doth not cat at his house, then he shall be 
obliged to make good all the expense that was incurred in 
consequence of the invitation.”* When a Hindu gives an 
entertainment, ho seats himself in the place of greatest 
distinction; and all the most delicate and costly of the 
viands are placed before him. The company sit according 
to their quality, the inferior sort at the greatest distance 
from the master, each eating of those dishes only which 
are placed before him, and they continually decreasing in 
fineness, as they approach the place of the lowest of the 
guests.* 

The attachment which the Hindus, in common with all 
ignorant nations, bear to astrology, is a part of their 
manners exerting a strong influence upon the train of 
their actions. “ The Hindus of the present age,” says a 
partial observer, “do not undertake any affair of conse- 
quence without consulting their a,strologers, who are always 
Brahmens.”* The belief of witchcraft and sorcery con- 
tinues univei’sally iirevalent ; and is every day the cause 
of the greatest enormities. It not unfrequcntly happens 
that Brahmens, tried for murder before the English judges, 
assign as their motive to the crime, that the murdered 

1 Gentoo Code, oh. xxi. sect. 10. * Ibid. 

Tennant’s Inuian Uccreations, 1.251, — M. Dr. Tennant speaks confidently 
of many things of winch he must have been utterly ignorant. In a preceding 
passage, he compares the eloquence of Hindu vituperation to that of llillings- 
gate ; it is very doubtful if he ever understood a syllable uttered on sucli mu 
cccasion. Here be describes the particulars of a Hindu entertainment, ns it 
he liMil witnessed one, altliougli it is wholly impossible that be should ever 
have dined with a Hindu, or been prcscmt on any such occasion ; yet he is one 
of Mr. Mill’s principal authorities.— W. 

* Wilkins’ Hetopadesa, note, p,2G9. The. unceremonious Fryer says, the 
principal science of the liralnnen is magic ami theology. Travels, let.iv. 
ch. vi. Of the astonishing degree to vvhicli the Indians of all descriptions are 
dcvf)led to astrology, see a lively description by Bernier, Suites des Me'moires 
surl’Kinplre du Grand Mogol,i. 12 ?i 14. “l.cs rois, et Ics seigneurs," says 
ho, “ qiii n’entreprendroient la inoindre chose qu’ils n’cusscut consultds Ics 
astrologues, leur donnent de grands appointemeuts pour lire cc qni cst eerit 
dans le ciel.’’ Ibid. “ The savages,” says Mallet (Intr»>d. to the Hist, of 
Denmark, i. ch. i,), “whom the Danes have foun«l on the coast of GreenlMud, 
live with great union and tranquillity. Tl>cy are neither quarrelsome, nor 
mischievous, nor warlike ; la'lng greatly afraid of those tliat are. Theft, 
blows, and murder, are almost unknown to them. They arc chaste before 
marriage, and love tbclr children tenderly. Their simplicity hath not been 
able to preserve them from having priests, who pass among them for en- 
chanters; and are, in truth, very great and dexterous cheats.” 
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BOOK 11. individual had enchanted them. No fewer than five un- 
CHAP. VII. happy peraons in one district were tried and executed for 
witchcraft, so late as the year 1792.' The villagers them- 
selves assume the right of sitting in judgment on this 
• imaginary offence; and their sole instruments of proof 
are the most wretched of all incantations. Branches of 
the Saul tree, for example, one for each of the suspected 
individuals, inscribed with her name, are planted in water. ' 
If any of them withers within a certain time, the devoted 
female, whose name it bears, suffers death as a witch.® 

1 It is not so loii^ sinco belief in witchfraft and astrolo ^7 ceased to pre- 
vail in Kuroj)e, that wc need to be very severe upon similar absurdities in 
Asia.— W. 

See an account of this sliocking i^art of the manners of the Hindus in the 
Asiat. An. Kegist. for 1801, Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 01.~.M. 

For some additional remarks on the tone and spirit of this chapter, see note 
D. in the Appendix.— Vv'. 
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NOTE A. p. 233. 

“ 5. Tins universe existed only In the first divine idea yet unex* 
panded, as if involved in darkness, imperceptible, undcfinable, 
undiscuvcrablc by reason^ and undiscovered by revelation, as if it 
were wholly immersed in sleep; 

G. Then the sole self-existing power, himself undiscerned, 
hut making this Avovld discernible, witli five elements and other 
principles of nature, appeared with undiminished glory, expand- 
ing his idea, or dispelling the gloom. 

“ 7. lie, wliom tlic mind alone can perceive, whose essence 
eludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, who exists 
from eternity, even he, the soul of all beings, whom no being 
can comprehend, shone forth in person. 

8. lie, having willed to produce various beings from his 
own divine substance, first with a thought created the waters, 
and placed in them a i)roduetive seed: 

“ 9, The seed became an egg bright as gold, blazing like the 
luminary with a thousand beams; ami in that egg he was born 
liimsclf, in the form of Buauma, the great forefather of all 
spirits. 

10. The waters arc called nara, because they were the pro- 
duction of Naha, or the Spirit of God; and, since they were 
his first ayana, or place of motion, he thence is named Nara- 
YANA, or moving on the waters, 

“ 11. Erom THAT WHICH JS, the first cause, not the object of 
sense, existing every where in substance, not existing to our per- 
ception, without beginning or end, was produced the divine male, 
famed in all worlds under the appellation of Brahma. 

“ 12. In that egg the great power sat inactive a whole year 
of the Creator, at the close of which, by his thought alone, he 
caused the egg to divide itself, 

“ 13 . Ami from its two divisions he framed the heaven above 
and the earth beneath : in the midst he placed the subtile ether, 
the eight regions, and the permanent receptacle of waters. 

“ 14. From the supreme soul he drew forth mind, existing 
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substantially though unpcrccivcd by sense, immaterial; and 
before mind, or the reasoning power, he produced consciousness, 
the internal monitor, tlic ruler: 

“15. And, before them both, he produced the great principle of 
the soul, or first expansion of the divine idea ; and all vital forms 
endued witli the throe qualities of goodness, passion, and dark^ 
ness ; and the five perceptions of sense, and the five organs of 
sensation. 

“ 16. Thus, having at once pervaded, with emanations from 
tlic Supreme Siiirit, tlic nunutest portions of six princijdes im- 
mensely operative, consciousness and the five j)crccptions, lie 
framed all creatures; 

“ 17. And since the minutest particles of visible nature have 
a dependence on those six emanations from God, the wise have 
accordingly given the name of sai'ira or depending on six, that is, 
the ten organs on consciousness, and the five elements on as many 
perceptions, to his image or appearance in visible nature. 

“18. Thence proceed the great elements endued with pecu- 
liar powers, and mind with oj)oratioiis infinitely subtile, the un- 
pcrishablc cause of all aiiparent forms. 

“ 19. This universe, thercfoic, is compacted from the minute 
portions of those seen divine and active principles, the great 
soul, or first emanation, consciousness and five perceptions; a 
mutable universe from immutable ideas, 

“ 20. Among them each succeeding element acquires the 
quality of tlic preceding: and, in as many degrees as each of 
them is advanceil, with so many properties is it said to be en- 
dued. 

“21. lie too first assigned to all creatures distinct names, 
distinct acts, and distinct occupations; as they had been re- 
vealed in the pre-existing Veda. 

“ 22. He, tlic supreme ruler, created an assemblage of inferior 
deities, with divine attiiimtcs and pure souls; and a number of 
genii excpiisitcly delicate; and he piTscribed the sacrifice or- 
dained from the hegiiiniiig. 

“ 23, From fire, from air, and from thc'siin he milked out, as 
it were, the three jirimordial Vedas, named Rich, Yajush and 
Saman, for the due i>erformancc of the sacrifice. 

“ 24. He g.'ivc being to time and the divisions of time, to the 
stars also, and to tlie planets, to rivers, oceans, and moiintaiiis, 
to level plains, and uneven valleys. 

“ 25. To devotion, speech, complacency, desire, and wrath, 
and to tlic creation, tvliich shall jircscntly be mentioned; for 
he willed the existence of all those created things. 

“ 2G. For tlie sake of distinguisliing actions, he made a total 
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difference between right and wrong, and enured these sentient 
creatures to pleasure and pain, cold and heat, and other opposite 
pairs. 

27. With very minute transformable portions, called matras, 
of the five elements, all this perceptible w'orld was composed in 
fit order; 

‘ 28. And in whatever occupation the supreme lord first em- 
ployed any vital soul, to that occupation the same soul attaches 
itself spontaneously, when it receives a new body again and 
ai?ain: 

‘ 29. Whatever quality, noxious or innocent, harsh or mild, 
unjust or just, false or true, he conferred on any being at its 
creation, the same quality enters it of course on its future births; 

“ 30. As the six seasons of the year attain respectively tlicir 
peculiar marks in due time, and of their own accord, even so 
the several acts of each embodied spirit attend it naturally, 

‘31. That the human race niiglit be multiplied, he caused 
tlic Brahmen, the Cshatriya, the Vaisya^ and the Stulra (so 
named from tlie scripture, protection, wealth, and labour') to pro- 
ceed from his mouth, his arm, his thigh, and his foot. 

“^2. Having divided his own substance, the mighty Power 
became half male, half female, or nature active and passive; and 
from that female he produced Viuaj: 

‘ 33, Know me, 0 most excellent of Brahmens, to bo that 
person, whom the male power Viraj, having performed austere 
devotion, produced by himself; me, the secondary framer of all 
lliis visible world, 

‘ 34. It was 1, who, desirous of giving birth to a race of men, 
performed very diflicult religious duties, and first ])roduced ten 
lords of created beings, eminent in holiness, 

‘ 35. Mavichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulahn, Cratu, Pra- 
ehetas, or Daesha, Yasishtlia, Bhrigu, and Narada: 

‘ 3C. They, abiiiidaut in glory, produced seven otlier Menus, 
together with deities, and the mansions of deities, and Ma~ 
htirshis, or great Sages, unlimited in power. 

‘ 37. Benevolent genii, and fierce giants, blood-thirsty 
I savages, heavenly (puristers, nymphs and demons, huge serpents, 

: and snakes of smaller size, birds of mighty wing, and sci)aratc 
I companies of Pitris, or progenitors of mankind; 

‘ 38. Lightnings and thunderbolts, clouds and coloured hows 
of /wdra,,, falling meteors, carth-rending vapours, comets, and 
luminaries of various degrees; 

“ 39. Horse-faced sylvans, apes, lish, and a variety of birds, 
tame cattle, deer, men, and ravenous beasts w ith two row s of 
teeth; 
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“ 40 . Small and large reptiles, moths, lice, fleas, and common 
flies, with every biting gnat, anil immoveable substances of dis- 
tinct sorts.” (Institiit. of Menu, ch. I.) 

Such is the account of the creation which is contained in one 
of the principal standanls of Hindu faith; such is one of the 
chief documents from which wc can draw precise ideas respect- 
ing the religious principles of the Hindus. The darkness, the 
vagueness, and the confusion, which reign in it, need not be re- 
marked; for by these the Hindu mythology is throughout dis-* 
tinguished. Tlie first of the propositions, as it now stands, can 
be ade<piately designated only by tlie familiar appellative, non- 
sense; the ideas arc heterogeneons, and incompatible. “This 
universe,” it is said, “existed only in the first divine idea." 
When anything is said to exist in idea, the meaning is, that it is 
conceived hy the mind, or, in common language, that it is an 
idea in the mind. Tin's universe then, according to the above 
passage, was conceived by the divine mind before it was actually 
produced, or, in other words, it was an idea in the divine mind. 
This idea existed in the divine mind, “yet unexpanded.” Hut 
what arc wc to understand by an idea in the divine mind “ un- 
expanded?” In regard to human thought an idea may be said 
to be unexpanded, when something is conceived very generally 
and obscurely; and it may be said to bo expanded, when the 
tiling is’coiicoivcd minutely, distinctly, and in all its parts. Arc 
wc then to understund hy the idea of the universe being unex- 
panded in tlio divine mind, that the universe was conceived by 
it only generally, obscurely, indistinctly, ami that it was not till 
creation was actually performed, that the divine idea was clear, 
full, and precise? How infinitely removed is this from the 
sublime conception which wc entertain of the Divine Being; to 
whose thoughts all his works past, present, and to come, and 
every thing in the universe from eternity to eternity, arc present 
always, essentially, perfectly, in all their parts, properties, and 
relations! This divine idea is still furRicr described: it existed 
“as if involved in darkness.” When an idea is involved in 
darkness, it is an idea not perfectly understood ; an apprehension 
only compatible with the most imperfect notions of the divine 
nature. It existed “imperceptible.” If this means hy the 
senses, all ideas are imperceptible; if it means by the mind, it is 
impossible, for the very essence of an idea consists in its being 
perceived by the mind. It existed “ undcfinahle, undiscovcrable 
by reason, undiscovered revelation, as if it were wholly im- 
mersed ill sleep.” What sort of an idea could that be in the 
divine mind which the divine mind could not define, that mind 
by which it was formed? If the meaning be, that it could not 
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be defined by any other mind; neither can the idea, not yet ex- 
pressed, which exists in the mind of the most foolish of men, 

“ Not discoverable by reason;” does this mean that the divine 
reason did not discover the divine idea, or does it mean that 
Jmman reason could not discover it? An idea in the mind of 
another being is not discoverable to man by reason, but by enun- 
ciation. The List expression is the most extraordinary; “ as if 
immersed in sleep:” “ an idea immersed in sleep!” An idea too 
in the divine mind immersed in sleep! What notion can be 
formed of this? 

But it must he explained that this incoherence and absurdity 
is not the work of Menu, or of the author, whoever he was, of 
tlie treatise which goes by his name. It is a common plan in 
India, for a commentator who is explaining a book, to insert 
between tlio won Is of the text such expressions as to him appear 
necessary to render the sense of the author clear and distinct. 
This has been done by a commentator of the name of Culluca, 
ill regard to the ordinances of Menu; and his gloss or com- 
mentary, interworded with the text, Sir William Jones has 
translated along with his author. As he has, very judiciously, 
Iiowever, printed the interwoven expressions of the commentator 
in italics, it is easy for the reader to separate them, and to bcliold 
the sense of the original unadulterated. According to this ex- 
pedient, the words of Menu appear thus: “ This existed only in 
darkness, imperceptible, nndefinablc, undiscoverablc, undisco- 
vered, as if it were wholly immersed in sleep.'* It seems re- 
markably the genius of the ancient Sanscrit writings to be ellip- 
tical, and the adjective pronouns especially arc very frctiucntly 
used without a substantive. This,’* in tlic passage which we 
are now examining, is in that situation. The mind of the reader ■ 
is Ici’t to supply the word which the sense of tlie context de- 
mands, This — every thing; this — whole; this — universe; such 
is the manner in which the mind easily here suggests the requi- 
site idea; and when this is done, the incoherence and absurdity 
which the supplement of Culluca engendered, is entirely dis- 
pelled. The passage presents clearly and unambiguously, a de- 
scription, a very vague and unmeaning description, it must be 
owned, of that chaos of which the Greeks and Komans drew so 
striking and awful a picture, and of which the belief appears to 
have been so widely and gcncr.illy dittused. The notion which 
Culluca endeavoured to engraft, is remarkable. It is no other 
than the celebrated Platonic principle of the pre-existence of all 
things in the divine mind, which Culluca, it is evident, neither 
understood nor could apply, and with which ho made sucli 
havoc on the genuine sense of his author. It is probable that 
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he borrowed the idea from some foreign source, that it pleased 
him as preferable to the more rude conception of a chaos, and 
that he resolved, according to the invariable rule of the Brah- 
mens, to give his own order the credit of it, by incorporating it 
with the doctrines of the sacred authors. 

There is a remarkable coincidence, and there is a remarkable 
discrepancy, between this passage in the Institutes of Menu, and 
the following at the beginning of the book of Genesis; “ In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the 
earth was witliout form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.” The coincidence appears in the chaotic de- 
scription here applied to the earth; the discrepancy consists in 
this, that the Jewish legislator informs us of the previous crea- 
tion of the shapeless mass, the Hindu legislator describes it as 
antecedent to all creation. 

This chaos, this universe, then, in its dark, imperceptible, un- 
dcfinable state, existed, according to Menu, antecedent to crea- 
tion. This too was the idea of the Greeks and Koinans, who 
thence believed in the eternity of matter. It is doubtful, from 
the extreme vagueness of the Hindu language, whether they had 
carried their thoughts so far as to conceive the question respect- 
ing the origin of matter; but as its eternity is implied in several 
of their doctrines, so it appears to be recognised in some of their 
expressions. It appears, indeed, that they were unable to make 
any clear distinction between matter and spirit, but rather con- 
sidered the latter to be some extraordinary refinement of the 
former. Thus even the Hivinc Being, though they called Iiira 
soul and spirit, they certainly rcganicd as material. In the 
passage already quoted, it is said, “that he willed to produce 
various beings from his own divine suhstancey Now what can 
be meant by substance, if not material substance? Besides,^ 
from material substance alone can material beings be produced. 
But the first thing which we are toW was produced from tlic 
divine substance, was water. It is worth remarking, at the same 
time, that in other places water a])pcars 'to be si)okcn of as un- 
created, and ns the material out of which all other things were 
produced, A passage describing the creation, translated from 
the Yajur Veda by Mr. Colebrooke, commences thus; “Waters 
alone there were; this world originally was water. In it the 
lord of creation moved, having become air,” [Asiat. Res. viii. 
452.]— M. 

If the incoherence and absurdity occasioned by the use of such , 
an expression as existing in idea, is referable to the commenta- 
tor, much of the previous criticism mi^it have been spared, and | 
the text of Menu acquitted, notwithstanding the charge with 
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which it was first assailed, of being “ nonsense.” It is here 
admitted to bo clear and unambiguous. But neither is the com- 
mentator open to cavil. The demerit of the confusion is Sir 
William Jones's. Not a syllable is said by Culluca about “ idea,” 
and the translator has misled the critic, both being influenced by 
European ideas, and unacquainted with the Hindu system. One 
of the philosophical schools, the Sankkya, which is chiefly fol- 
lowed by Menu, whose cosmogony, however, is by no means 
carefully described, maintains the eternity of matter or Trakriti. 
“ This ‘ matter’ existed, but without form, invisible, undefinable, 
inert, as if in sleep.” Tliere is nothing vague, ambiguous, or 
incoherent in this description. Culluca belongs to a diflerent 
school, the Vedanta, that which maintains the unity of things; 
the identity of the elements of matter with its cause — and lie 
explains the text agreeably to his doctrines. ‘ This* elementary 
matter existed, * unseparated’ from the divine cause. We may 
think what we please of the philosophy, but the notions arc 
intelligibly expressed by both text ami cunimcnt. — W. 

NOTE B. p. 234. 

Another and a very remarkable account of the creation of 
living creatures is found in the Vedas, and translated by Mr. 
Colebrooko. “ This variety of forms was, before the production 
of body, soul, bearing a human shape. Next, looking round, 
that primeval Being saw nothing but himself; and ho first said, 
I am L Tlicreforo his name was I: and thciicc even now, when 
called, a man first answers, it is /, and then declares any other 
name Avhich appertains to him. — Since he, being anterior to all 
this which seeks supremacy, did consume by fire all sinful obsta- 
cles to his own supremacy, tliereforc docs the man, who knows 
this truth, overcome him, who seeks to be before him. He felt 
dread; and, therefore, man fears, when alone. But he reflected, 

‘ Since nothing exists besides myself, why should I fear?* Thus 
his terror departed from him; for what should he dread, since 
fear must he of aiiotlicr? — He felt not delight; and, therefore, 
man delights not when alone. He wished the existence of ano- 
ther; and instantly ho became such as is man and woman in 
mutual embrace. He caused this his own self to fall in twain; 
and thus became a husband and a wife. Therefore was this 
body, so separated, ns it were an imperfect moiety of himself : 
for so Yajnyawalcya lias pronounced it.’ TJiis blank, therefore, 
is completed by woman. He approached her; and thence were 
human beings produced, — She reflected, doubtingly; How can 
he, having produced me from himself, incestuously approach 
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me? I will now assume a disguise. She became a cow; and 
the other became a bull and approached her; and the issue were 
kinc. She was changed into a mare, and he into a stallion; one 
was turned into a female ass, and the other into a male one : 
thus did he again approach her, and the one-hoofed kind was 
tlic ofispring. She became a female goat, and he a male one; 
she was a ewe, and he a ram: thus he a]>proachcd her, and 
goats and sheep were the ])rogcny. In this manner, did he 
create every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants and 
minutest insect.” See a curious discourse of IMr. Colebrookc on 
the Vedas, or Sacred Writings of the Hindus, Asiat. Research, 
viii. 440, 441. — M. 

It is evident that from a very remote period different illus- 
trative, rather than descriptive traditions of the origin and crea- 
tion of the universe were ciirrcnt amongst the Hindus — even 
before the Vedas were compiled. Some of them, such as this 
cited from the Veda, were clearly allegorical — otlicrs were mys- 
tic, mythological and philosophical, and each should bo consi- 
dered by itself, for its character to he rightly understood. To 
attempt to force them into one system, is to place them in a 
condition to which they never pretended; and the confusion and 
contradiction tliat ensue is our work, not the error of the Hindus. 
—W. 


NOTE C. p. 275. 

DAILY CEUEMONIES OF THE BRAHMENS. 

As he rises from sleep, a Brahmen must rub liis teeth with i\ 
proper willic, or a twig of the racemiferous fig-tree, rcpcatin;: 
prayers. Slioukl this sacred diity.be omitted, so great a sin is 
incurred, that the benefit is lost of all religious rites pcrfoniie;! i 
by liim. The next circumstance of importance is, the deposit of 
the witlic after it has done its office. liMinist be carefully thrown 
away in a place free from impurities; that is, where none of 
those religious stains, which arc so nuiltfi)lied among the Hin- 
dus, and must infect so many jdaccs, have been imprinted. 
When the business of the teeth and of the twig is accomplished, 
ablution next engages the attention of the Bralimcn. The duty 
of the bath, particularly in the months of Magha, Phalgiina, ami 
Cartica, is no less efficacious than a rigid penance for the expia- 
tion of sin. Standing in a river, or other water, the worshijipcr, 
sipping water, which is a requisite preliminary to all rites, ami 
sprinkling it before him, recites inaudihly the gayatri, or holiest 
text of the Veda, with the names of the seven worlds. He next 
throws water eight times on his head, or towards the sky, and at 
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last upon tho f^roiind, to destroy the demons wlio wa^^c war with 
the gods, reciting prayers, of which the first may be received as 
a specimen : “ 0 waters, since ye afford us delight, grant us ywe- 
sent liappiness, and the rapturous sight of the supreme God.** 
When tlicsc ceremonies and prayers are performed, he plunges 
three times into the water, and each time repeats the expiatory 
text whicli recites the creation, and having then washed Ids 

mantle, the morning ablution is finished. If he is a house- 

lioldcr, it is his duty to bathe again at noon; and if lie belongs 
to an order of devotion, both at noon and in the evening, with 
ceremonies, differing sorncwliat in the words and forms, but the 
same in spirit and substance.* 

An important part of the worship of the Brahmen then suc- 
ceeds. Coming out of the water, and putting on his mantle, he 
sits down to worship the rising sun. Tliis great duty is per- 
formed liy first tying the lock of hair on tlic crown of his head, 

while he holds much cusa grass in his left liand, and three blades 
of it in his right, or wears a ring of it on the third finger of that 
liand, reciting at the same time the gayatri. He then sips water 
three times, repeats the nmterious names of the seven worlds, 
recites again the gayatri, rubs his hands us if washing them, 
touches witli his wet hand his feet, head, breast, eyes, cars, nose 
and navel, and again three times sips water. If, however, ho 
slioiild sneeze, or sjiit, he must obey the text wliicli says, “ after 
sneezing, spitting, Iilowiiig bis nose, sleciung, putting on appa- 
rel or dropping tears, a man should not immediately sij) water, 
hut first touch his right ear.” The sip])ing, however, being at 
hi^t ]:crforiiiO{l, he passes his hand filled with water, hrhkly 
round his neck, \vliilc he prays: “May the waters preserve me !” 
He then shuts his eyes and meditates iii silence. Till wc got 
better information, very wonderful ideas were formed of the suh- 
liinity of tlie Brahmen’s meditations. On tliis, one of the most 
sacred and solemn of all occasions, wliile he meditates in silence, 
^Yitll his eyes shut, and every mark of intense thouglit, wc arc 
informed, that he is only “ figuring to himself, that Brahma, with 
five faces and a red complexion, resides in his navel; Vishnu 
with four arms and a black complexion, in his licart; and Siva, 
with live faces and a white complexion, in his forehead.’* Nor 
is this the whole of his meditation. He ponders next on the 
holiest of texts; and this sublime duty is performed in the fol- 
lowing manner. Closing the left nostril with the two longest 
fingers of the right hand, he draws his breath through the right 

' Colebrooke on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiat. Research, v. 

345 , 340 . 
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nostril, and then closing it with his thumb, and suspending his 
breath, he repeats to himself the gayatri, the mysterious* names 
of the worlds, and the sacred text of Bralimc; after which, rais- 
ing his lingers frorn the left nostril, he emits the breath which he 
liad suppressed, and thus ends one part of his meditation. The 
same process is repeated three times, and the whole is then con- 
cluded. This meditation, says Yajnyawulcya, “implies, Om, 
(aum,) earth, sky, heaven, middle region, place of births, man- 
sion of the blessed, abode of truth. We meditate on tlic adorable 
light of tho resplendent generator wliiclr governs our intellects, 
which is water, lustre, savour, immortal faculty of thought, 
Brahmc, earth, sky, and heaven.”* He then stands on one foot, 
resting the other against his ancle or heel, and looking towards 
the cast, while his hands arc held open before him in a hollow 
form, and in that posture he recites prayers to the sun, of which 
the following is one of the most remarkable: “Thou art self- 
existent, thou art the most excellent ray; thou givest cflulgcncc, 
grant it unto me.” When all these ceremonies arc performed, 
the oblation or oflcring is the next part of the service. It con- 
sists of tila, flowers, barley, water, and red sanders w'ood; it is 
put into a vessel of copper in the shape of a boat, and placed on 
the head of the votary, who presents it with fre sh prayers and 
holy texts. Ill the last place comes the invocation of the gayatri. 
It is first addressed in these words: “Thou art light; thou art 
seed; tliou art immortal life; thou art cfiulgcnt; beloved by tlie 
gods, defamed by none, thou art the holiest saciificc.” It is then 
recited measure by measure; next the first two measures arc 
recited as one hemistich; and the third measure as the other; 
lastly, the tliree measures arc repeated without interruption. It 
is addressed again in tlic following words: “Jlivinc text, wlio 
dost grant our best wishes, wliosc name is trisyllable, whose im- 1 
port is the power of tho Supreme Being ; come, thou mother of 
the Vedas, who didst spring from Bmhinc, be constant here.” 
It is then, along with the trilitcral mono.syllahle, and the names 
of the tliice lower worlds, pronounced iifaudibly a hundred, or a 
thousand times, or as often as practicable, while the repetitions 
are counted upon a rosary of wild grains, or of gcm.s get in gold. 
Additional prayers are recited, and the morning worship of the 
sun is thus terminated.* * 

The religious duties which fill up the remaining portion of the 
day, arc chiefly comprised in what are denominated the five 
sacraments. In a passage of tho Institutes of Menu these arc ^ 

* Colebrookc on the Religious Ceremonies of. the h'iulus. /s atic Research. 

V. 34'<. 

2 Ibid. 347 to 858. 
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thus described: Teaching and studying the scripture is the 
Sficrament of the Veda; Offering cakes and water, the sacrament 
of the manes; An oblation to fire, the sacrament of the deities; 
Giving rice or other food to living creatures, the sacrament of 
spirits; Receiving guests with honour, the sacrament of men.’*^ 
I shall endeavour, by a very short illustration, to convey an idea 
of each. 

Preparatory to the study of the Veda must ablution be per- 
formed. Of this some ceremonies not yet described may be here 
introduced. “Let a Brahman at all times i^crform the ablution,” 
says the law of Menu, “ with the pure part of his hand, denomi- 
nated from the Veda, or with the part sacred to the Lord of 
creatures, or with that dedicated to the gods; but never with the 
part named from the Pitris: The pure part under the root of the 
tliumb is called Bralima; that at the root of the little linger, 
Caya; that at the tips of the fingers, Daiva; and the part betu ecu 
the thumb and index, Pitrya. Let him first sip water thrice; 
then twice wipe his mouth, and lastly touch with water the six 
hollow parts of his head, [or Ins eyes, ears, and nostrils,] his 
breast and his head. He who knows the law, and seeks jnirity, 
will ever perform the ablution with the pure part of his hand, 
and with water neither hot nor frothy, standing in a lonely pla<*e, 
and turning to the cast or the north. A Brahmen is purified by 
water that readies his bosom; a Csliatviya, by water descending 
to his throat; a Vaisya, by water barely taken into his mouth; 
a Sudra, by water touched Avith the extremity of his lips.”^ 
Having concluded this part of the ceremony, and walked in a 
circle beginning from tlie south, ho proceeds to the pronuncia- 
tion of the syllabic Aum. “A Brahmen, beginning ami emling 
a lecture on the Veda, must always pronounce to himsell’ rho 
syllable Anm; for unless the syllable Aum precedes, Iiis learn iug 
will slip away from liirn; and unless it follow, nothing will be 
long retained. If he have sitten on culms of cusa grass, Avith 
their points toAvard the east, and be purified by rubbing that 
holy giass-on both Ids hands, and bo further prepared by three 
sapj>rcssions of breath, cadi equal in time to Iia'c short yoavcIs, he 
may then fitly nronounce Aum. Bralima milked out, as it Avtre, 
from the three vedas, the letter A, the letter U, and the letter M, 
which form by their coalition the trilitoral monosyllahlo, together 
with three mysterious words, earth, sky, heaven.”^ Turning Ids 
face towartls the ;ast, Avith his right hand toAvard the south, and 
his left hand tOAvards the north, he then sits doAvu, having the 
cusa grass before him, liolding tAvo blades of it on the tips of his 
left fingers, and placing on them his right hand with the palm 

^ Institutes of Menu, ch. iii. 70. ^ Ibid. cli. ii. 58 to 02. 

Ibid. ii. 74, 75, 70. 
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turned upwards, and in this sacred position he meditates the 
gayatri. lie then recites the due prayers and texts, and is thus 
prepared to begin the daily perusal of the Veda.”* • 

The sacrament of the manes, which occupies the second place 
in the above text of Menu, is described at great length in that 
sacred volume. “Let the Brahmen smear with cow-dung a 
purified and sequestered piece of ground ; and let him with 
great care select a place with a declivity toward the south. 
Having duly made an ablution with water, let him place with 
reverence the invited Brahmens, who have also performed their 
ablutions one by one, on allotted scats j)urificd with cusa grass, 
honouring them with fragrant garlands and sweet odours, and 
bringing for them water, wdth cusa grass and tila; then let him 
pour tliC oblation of clarified butter on the holy fire, and after- 
wards proceed to satisfy the manes of his ancestors. Having 
walked in order from east to south, and tbrowm into the fire all 
the ingredients of his oblation, let him sprinkle water on the 
ground with his right hand. Prom the remainder of the clarified 
bultcr liaving formed three balls of rice, let him ofiTer them, with 
fixed attention, in the same manner as the water, his face being 
turned to the south; Then having offered those balls, after due 
ceremonies, and with an attentive mind, to the manes of his 
father, his paternal grandfather, and great grandfather, let him 
wipe the same hand with the roots of cusa, which he had before 
used, for the sake of his paternal ancestors in the fourth, fifth, 
and ixth degrees, who arc the partakers of the rice and clarified 
butter tlius wiped off. Having made an ablution, returning to- 
war<l the north, and thrice suppressing his breath slowly, let hirfv ^ 
salute the gods of the six seasons, and the Pitris, Whatcvc(f^‘ 
water remains in his ewer, let him carry back deliberately near 
the cakes of rice; and with fixed attention let him smell those 
cakes, in order as they were offered, and give part of them to the 
Bralmicns. Having poured water, witTi cusa grass and tila, into 
the hands of the Brahmens, let him givc^ them the upper part of 
the cakes, saying Swadha to’ the manes. Next, having himself 
brought with both hands a vessel full of rice, let him, still medi- 
tating on the Pitris, place it before the Brahmens witliout 
prccii»itation. Broths, potherbs, and other eatables accom])any- 
ing the rice, together with milk and curds, clarified butter an<l 
honey, let him add spiced puddings, and milky messes of various 
sorts, roots of .herbs and ripe fruits, savoury meats and sweet- 
smclling drinks; then being duly purified, and with perfect pre- 
sence of mind, let him take up all the dishes one by one, and 
present them in order to the Brahmens, proclaiming their qualities, 

2 Coleljrooke on the Religious Ceremonies of the llindus. Asiatic Research. 
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Himself being delighted, let him give delight to the Brahmens, 
and invite them to cat of the provisions J>y little and little; 
attracting them often with the dressed rice and other eatables. 
Let all the dressed food bo very hot. Let not a chaiidala, a 
town boar, a co*ck, a dog, a woman in her courses, or an eunuch 
see the Brahmens eating.”* These, with a variety of prayers, 
and several other observances, are the obsequies to the manes of 
ancestors. 

The oblations to fire, which are a most important part of the 
duties of the Ilindii, are dignified with the title of the sacrament 
of the gods. I shall here premise the ceremonies attending the 
consecration of the fire, and the sacramental implements, though 
to all religious rites these may be regarded as introductory. In 
order to prei)arc the ground for the reception of the holy fire, 
the priest chooses a level spot, four cubits square, free from all 
ceremonial impurities, covered with a shed, and this he smears 
witli cow dung. Next, having bathed and sipped water, 1iq sits 
down with his face towards the cast, and placing a vessel of water 
widi cusa grass on his left, dropping his right knee, and resting 
on the span of his left hand, he draws, after an established rule, 
five consecrated linos, and gathering up the dust fj*om the edges 
of them, throws it away toward the north-east, saying, “ What 
was herein bad is thrown away.” Having, also, sprinkled the 
lines with water, and the ground being now prepared, he takes a 
lighted ember out of the vessels wherein he preserves the lire, 
and, throwing it away, cries, “ I dismiss far away carnivorous 
lire; jVIay it go to the realm of Yama, bearing sin hence.*' 
Then, placing the fire before him, lie exclaims, ** Earth! sky! 
heaven ! ** and adds, This other harmless ^firo only remains 
here ; well knowing its office, may it convey my oblation to tlie 
gods.” He now bestows upon it a name, conforiiiablo to tlie 
purpose for which lie prefers it, and concludes this i)art of the 
ceremony by silently burning a log of wood one span long, 
smeared with clarified butter. The placing of the superinteiuling 
priest is the next part of the duty. On very solemn occasions 
this is a real Brahmen; but in general a substitute is made fir 
liiin of a bjmdlc of cusa grass. He by whom the sacrifice is per- 
formed takes up the vessel of water, and keeping his right siue 
towards the fire, walks round it: then he pours water near it, in 
au eastern direction, and spreads on it cusa grass: then lie crosses, 
without sitting down, his right knee over his left; then takes up 
a single blade of grass between the thumb and ring-finger of his 
left hand; next throws it away towards the south-west, saying, 
“ What was herein bad is cast away : ” then he touches the water, 

* Institutes of Menu. ch. lii. 200 to 264.— Colcbrooke on the Religious Cere- 
monies of the Hindus, Aslat. Kes. v. 3G4. 
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resting the sole of his right foot on his left ankle, sprinkles the 
grass with water, after which he places on it his Brahmen, made 
of cusa, saying to it, “ Sit on this seat until thy fee he paid 
thee;*’ he then returns round the fire the same way by which 
he went, and sitting down again with his face towards the cast, 
names tlie earth inaudibly. If no profane word should hitherto 
have been spoken, for which atonement is requisite, he must 
next spread leaves of cusa grass on three sides of the fire; he 
begins with the eastern side, and lays three rows of leaves in such 
a manner that the tip of the one shall cover the root of the other; 
after this be blesses the ten regions of space, and rising a little 
puts some wood on the fire with a ladle of clarified butter, while 
he meditates in silence on Brahma, the lord of creatures : next 
he takes up two leaves of the grass, and with another cutting oil* 
the length of a span, and saying, ‘‘ Pure leaves be sacred to 
Vishnu,” he throws them into a vessel of copper, or other metal; 
he then takes iq) other two leaves, and holding the tips of them 
between the thumb and ring-finger of his right hand, the roots 
betw’eeii the thumb and ring-finger of Ids left, he takes up, having 
the one hand crossed over the other, clarified butter in the curva- 
ture of the leaves, and throws some of it three several times into 
the fire, lie then sprinkles the leaves with water, and tlirows 
them away; next, having sprinkled the vessel containing the cla- 
rified butter, he puts it on the fire and takes it off again three 
several times, when, liaving recited the proper prayers with cusa 
grass in both his hands, the ceremony of hallowing the butter is 
finished. That of hallowing the w^ooden ladle is performed by 
describing three times with the tip of his fore-finger and thumb 
the tigiire 7 on the inside of it, and the figure 9 on the outside, 
by sja inkling water, having first dropperl on one knee, from the 
palms of his hands, on the whole southern side of the lire, from, 
west to cast; on the western side from south to nortli; on the 
northern side, and then all around the fii’c, reciting prayers and 
sacred texts. Having next recited an ex])iatory prayer with cusa 
grass ill both his hands, and having tln’«wn the grass away, he 
lias then finished the conscciation of the sacrificial implements. 
It is ordy after all this is accomplished that he isjircparctl to 
begin the oblation to fire, of which the follow’ing is one of that 
variety of forms which it receives according to the rite intended 
to succeed. First, the priest burns silently a log of wood, smeared 
with clarified butter; next, he makes three oblations, by imnriiig 
each time a ladleful of clarified butter on the fire, and pronounc- 
ing severally the following prayers; “Earth! be this oblatioir 
efficacious.”—** Sky! be this oblation efficacious.”— *' Heaven ! he 
this oblation efficacious.” On some occasions the oblation is made 
a fourth time, and he says, “Earth! Sky! Heaven! be this oblu' 
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tion efficacious,’* An offering of rice, milk, curds, and butter, is 
next performed, and the oblations accompanied with the names 
of the three workls are repeated.^ In his domestic fire, for 
dressing the food of all the gods,” says the law of Menu, “ let a 
Brahmen make an oblation each day to those following divinities; 
first, to Agni, god of fire, and to the lunar god, severally; then, 
to both of them at once; next, to the assembled gods; and after- 
wards to Dhanwantari, god of medicine; to Culm, goddess of 
the day, when the new moon is discernible ; to Anumati, goddess 
of tlic day after the opposition; to Prajapati, or the lord of 
creatures; to Dyava and Prithivi, goddesses of sky and earth; 
and lastly, to the fire of the good sacrifice. Having thus, 
with fixed attention, oflered clarified butter in all quarters, pro- 
ceeding from the cast in a southern direction, to Indra, Yama, 
Vanina, and the god Soma, let him offer his gift to animated 
creatures.”* 

The fourth sacrament, or that of spirits, in the Institutes of 
Menu, is thus described: Let him, saying, I salute the maruts 
or 'winds, throw dressed rice near the dour: saying 1 salute the 
water gods, let him throw it in water; and let him throw it on 
his pestle and mortar, saying, I salute the gods of large trees. 
Let him do the like in the nortli-east, or near his pillow, to Sri, 
the goddess of almndancc; in the south-west, or at the foot of 
his bed, to the proiiitious goddess Bhadracali; in the centre of 
his mansion, to Brahma, and his household god; to all the gods 
assembled, let him throw up his oblation in open air; by day, to 
tlie spirits who walk in light; and by night, to those who walk 
in darkness: in the building on his house-top, or behind his. 
hack, let him cast his oblation for the welfare of all creatures; 
and Avhat remains let him give to the Pitris with his face towards 
the south.”* 

Of those diurnal sacraments, which constitute so great a part 
of the duty of the Hindus, receiving guests with honour, which 
is denominated the sacrament of men, is tlie fifth. This is com- 
monly, by English writers, interpreted “ hospitality.” But 'wc 
shall form a very erroneous notion of this sacramental service, if 
wc confound it with the merely human and profane duty of re- 
ceiving strangers beneficently from motives of humanity. This 
is a duty purely religious, confined to the twicc-born and conse- 
crated classes; and principally contrived for the benefit of the 
Brahmens; that for them, in all places, and on all occasions, 
every door may be open, and every table spread. “A Brahmen, 
coming as a guest, and not received with just honour, takes to 

^ Colobrooke on the Roliirioua Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiat. Res. vii 
232 so 

hisiitutcs of Menu, ch. iih ^4 to 87. * Ibid. Qh. \\\. B8 to 91. 
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himself all the reward of the housekeeper’s former virtue, even 
though he had been so temperate as to live on the gleanings of 
harvests, and so pious as to make oblations in five distinct fires.” * 
A guest, in the Hindu sense, is not every man who may claim, 
or may stand in need of your hospitalities; A guest, according 
to the commentator, wliom Mr. Colebrooko follows as his guide, 
is “ a spiritual preceptor, a priest, an ascetick, a prince, a bride- 
groom, a friend.”* “In the house of a Brahmen,” says the law 
of Menu, “a military man is not denominated a guest; nor a 
man of the commercial or servile cast;”* so that a Brahmen, to 
whom arc devoted the hospitalities of all the classes, is bound to 
return them to Brahmens alone. Among the religious ceremo- 
nies with which this sacrament is celebrated, a cow is tied on the 
northern side of the apartment, and a stool and other furniture 
placed for the guest, when the householder, rising up to bid him 
welcome, recites the prayer: “May she, who siipi>lics oblations 
for religious worship, wlio constantly follows her calf, and who 
was the milch cow when Yama was the votary, abound with 
milk, and fulfil our wishes year after year.” Tlic guest then sits 
down on the stool or cushion prepared for him, reciting the text 
of the Yajurveda, which says: “I step on this for the sake of 
food or other benefits, on this variously splendid footstool.” ^Ilis 
host next presents to him a cushion made of twenty leaves of 
cusa grass, holding it up with both hands, and exclaiming 
“ The cushion ! the cushion ! the cushion I ” which the giicsi ac- 
cepts and places it on the ground under his feet, reciting prayers. 
This done, a vessel of water is presented to him, the host thrice 
exclaiming, “Water for ablutions!” Of this the guest declares 
bis acceptance, and looking into the vessel cries, “ Generous 
w'atcr! I view thee; return in the form of fertilising rain from 
him from wliom thou dost proceed.” lie then takes some of it 
in the palms of both hands joined together, and tlirows it on his 
left foot, saying, “ I wash my left foot, and fix prosperity in this 
realm;” in the same maiuicr on the right foot, with a similar 
declaration; and lastly, on both feet, saying, “I wash first one 
and then the other; and lastly both feet, that the realm may 
thrive, and intrepidity be gained.” With similar formalities is 
next presented and received, an arghya; that is, a vessel shaped 
like a boat, or a conch, filled with water, rice, and durva grass; 
when the guest, pouring the water on his head, says, “ Thou art 
the splendour of food ; througli thee may I become glorious.” 
The host again presenting water, three times exclaims, “ Take 
water to be sipped 1” the guest, accepting it, says, “ Thou art 
glorious, grant mo glory!” These ceremonies being finished, 


1 Institutes of Menu. ch. iil. 100, 
Sibid. ch. iii. 110. 


2 Asiat. Res. vli. 289. 
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tlie host fills a vessel with honey, curds, and clarified butter, 
and, covering it with another vessel, presents it to his guest, ex- 
claiming three times, “ Take the Madhuparca ! ’* He, receiving, 
places it on the ground, and looking into it, says, “ Thou art 
glorious, may I become so;” he tastes it three times, saying, 
“ Thou art the sustenance of the glorious; thou art the nourish- 
ment of the splendid; thou art the food of the fortunate; grant 
me prosi^crity;” and then silently cats until he be satisfied. 
When this is done he sips water; and touching his mouth and 
otlicr parts of his body with his hand, he says, “ ]May there bo 
spcccli in my mouth; breath in my nostrils; sight in iny eye- 
balls; hearing in ray cars; strength in my arms; firmness in my 
thighs: may my limbs and members remain unburt together with 
my soul.” Presents are then presented to him, suitable to the 
rank of the parties: and a barber wlio attends for tlic purj)Ose, 
now exclaims, “ The cow, the cow.” The guest then pronounces 
the following text: “ Release the cow from the fetters of Vanina. 
May she subdue my foe. May she destroy the enemies both of 
my host and me. Dismiss the cow tliat she may cat gra«s and 
drink water.” At this intercession she is released, and tlius the 
guest addresses her: “ I have earnestly entreated tliis prudent 
person, saying, Kill not the innocent, harmless cow, wlio is 
mother of Rudras, dauglitcr of Vasus, sister of Adityas, and the 
source of ambrosia.”^ Such is the mode in which the ceremo- 
nial duty of entertaining guests is celebrated, and such is an idea 
of the ceremonies which arc included in the five daily sacraments 
of the Hindus. 

As the daily ceremonies, however, in their full detail, arc suffi- 
cient to engross tlic whole time of the votary; for those on whom 
the functions of society devolve, some alleviation of tlic burden, 
or rather, in the Hindu notion, some restriction of tlic privilege, 
was necessarily devised; and while the sanctity of entire accom- 
plishment is reserved for the holy men wlio maintain perpetual 
fires, those who arc engaged in the affairs of life are obliged to 
content themselves with a rite, called Vaiswadeva, in which all 
the daily sacraments, excepting that of the Veda, arc comprised. 
It consists of oblations to the manes, to the gods, and spirit^, and 
of donations to guests, all out of the food prepared for tlic daily 
meal; and is thus performed. Sitting down in a place free from 
impurities, and setting a vessel containing fire on his right band, 
the worshipper hallows the ground by throwing away a lighted 
piece of cusa grass, while he recites tlic appropriate text,'** and 
then places his fire on the consecrated spot, repeating the prayer 

1 Colebrookc on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus . Asiat. lies. vii. 
288 to 293. 

* “ I dismiss far away carnivorous lire,” &c. quoted above, p. S W. 
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which is used, when the household and sacridcial fires are kin- 
dled by the attrition of wood.* He next lays cusa grass on the 
eastern side of the fire, with its tips pointed towards the north, 
exclaiming, ‘*1 praise divine fire, priinevally consecrated, the 
eflicient performer of a solemn ceremony, the chief agent of a 
sacrifice, the most liberal giver of gems.”^ Ho spreads it on the 
southern side, with its points tow^ards the east, reciting the com- 
mencement of the Yajurveda. 1. “I gather thee for tlie sake of 
rain. 2. I pluck thee’* (at this he is supposed to break off the 
branch of a tree) “for the sake of strcngtli. 3. Ye arc” (he 
touclies calves with tlie branch lie has pulled off) “ like unto air. 
4. ]VIay the liberal generator of w^orlds make you” (here he 
touches, or is supposed to touch, milch-cows with the same 
branch) “ happily reach this most excellent sacrifice.”^ In like 
manner he lays grass on the two other sides of the fire, on tlic 
western side wdth the tips to the north, crying, “ Fire! approach 
to taste my offering; thou who art praised for the gift of obla- 
tion>; sit down on this grass, thou, who art the complete per- 
former of the solemn sacrifice;”^ and on the northern side with 
tlic tips pointed to the east, saying, “May divine waters be aus- 
picious to us, &c.”^ When all these cereruonies are completed, 
he stirs the fire, and siirinkles winter upon it, after which, liaving 
his hands smeared wdtli clarified butter, he ofiers food three seve- 
ral times, repeating, “Earth! sky! heaven!” Five similar obla- 
tions arc next performed: one to the regent of fire; one to the 
god of medicine; one to the assembled deities; one to the lord of 
('rented beings; and one to the creator of the universe. Six 
more oblations arc then oflered 'with six iwayers, every oblation 
liaving its separate prayer. 1. “Fire! thou dost expiate a sin 
against the gods; may this oblation be efficacious, 2, Thou dost 
expiate a sin against man. 3. Thou dost expiate a sin against 
tlic manes. 4. Thou dost expiate a sin against my owm soul. 
5# Thou dost expiate repeated sins. fi.-^Tliou dost expiate every 
sin I have committed, whether wilfully or unintcnuoiially: may 
tills oblation be efficacious.” He next 'vvoi^hips the fire, making 
an oblation with the following prayer: “Fire! seven are tliy 
fuels; seven tliy tongues; seven thy holy sages; seven thy be- 
loved abodes; seven ways do seven sacrificers worship thee; thy 
.sources arc seven; be content with this clarified butter; may this 
oblation be efficacious.” As the sacred lamp was lighted for the 

I “ Fire ! this wood is thy ori|;?in, which is attainable in all seasons; whence* 
heinj? produced, thou dost shine. Kno'wiiig this, seize on it, aiuJ afterward* 
augment our wealth,” 

This is the first verse of the Rig Veda, with which it is customary to b(Jgin the 
daily perusal of that Veda. ' 

3 A lecture of the Yajusli is always begun with this text. 

* The text with which a lecture of the Samaveda is begun, 

* The prayer which precedes a lecture of the At’licTvan. 
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repulsion of evil sph-its, before the oblations to the gods and the 
manes were presented, it is now extinguished, while recitation is 
made of the following text; “In solemn acts of religion, what- 
ever fails through the negligence of those who perform the cere- 
mony, may be perfected solely through meditation on Vishnu.” 
The oblations to spirits are next offered; the performer deposit- 
ing portions of food in tlic several places prescribed for it, leaving 
previously swept each place with his hand and sprinkled it witli 
water. Near the spot where the vessel of water stands, he makes 
three oflPenngs, saying, “Salutation to rain! to water! to the 
earth!” He makes them at both doors of liis house to Dliatri, 
and Vidhatri, or Brahma, the protector and creator.^ He pre- 
sents them toward the eight points of the compass, adding salu- 
tation to them, and to the regents of them. To Brahin, to the 
sky, and to the sun, lie makes oblations with salutation in the 
middle of the house. lie then offers similar oblations to all the 
gods; to all beings; to twilight; and to the lord of all beings. 
After the sacrament of spirits thus performed, tfie worshipper, 
shifting the sacramental cord, and looking toward the stmth, 
droj)S upon one knee, and- ])rescnts an oblation to the manes of 
ancestors, saying, “ Salutation to progenitors: may tliis ancc'^tral 
food be accei)tul)lc.” Having performed a lustration, ho slionld 
tlicn present food to his guests. “ When he lias thus,” says ^Ir. 
Colcbrooke, “ allotted out of the food jireparcd for his own re- 
past, one portion to the gods, a second to progenitors, a third to 
all beings, and a fourth to his guests, ho and his family may 
then, and not before, consume the remaining jiorlion of the food.’ 
This ceremony must be regularly performed in the forenoon, by 
those to whom the full celebration of the five sacraments is im- 
practicable; and by some persons it is repeated again in the 
evening.^ 

Alter this tedious though greatly abridged account of the daily 
ceremonies of tlic Hindus, w'e come to those which are jierformcd 
at certain great and chosen cpoclis. On these, however, I shall 
content myself with some very general notices. 

The Brahmens wait not for the period of birth to commcnco 
the ceremonies which pci tain to each individual. “ With auspi- 
cious acts,” says the holy text, “ prescribed by the Veda, must 
ceremonies on conception, and so forth, be duly performed, which 
purify the bodies of the three classes in this life, and qualify 
them for the next.” Oblations to fire arc required during the 
mother’s pregnancy, and holy rites are commanded on tlic birth 
of the child. “Before the section of the navel-string, a ceremony 
is ordained on the birth of a male child: he must bo made, while 

’ ColcUrookc ou tlic Religious Cereironies of the IHikIus. Asiat, Res. vii. 
271 to 275. 
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sacred texts are pronounced, to taste a little honey and clarified 
butter from a golden spoon,” ‘ The ceremony of giving a name 
is ordained to be performed on the tenth or twelfth day after 
the birth; “ or on some fortunate day of the moon, at a lucky 
hour, and under the influence of a star with good qualities.” * 
The ceremony of the tonsure, which is one of the distinguishing 
marks of the first three classes, is a rite of great solemnity, com- 
manded to be performed in the first or third year after birth.® 
But of all the ritual ordinances of the Hindus, none are reckoned 
more essential or im])ortant than those relating to the investiture. 
“In the eighth year from the conception of a Brahmen,” says 
the law of Menu, “ in the eleventh from that of a Cshatriva, and 
in the twelfth from that of a Vaisya, let the father invest the 
child wdth the mark of his class: Should a Brahmen, or his father 
for him, be desirous of his advancement in sacred knowledge, a 
Cshatriyaof extending his power, or a Vaisya of engaging in 
mercantile business, the investiture may be made in the fifth, 
sixth, or eighth years respectively. The ceremony of investiture, 
hallowed by the gayatri, must not be delayed, in the case of a 
priest, beyond the sixteenth year; nor in that of a soldier, be- 
yond the twenty-second ; nor in that of a merchant, beyond tho 
twenty- fourth. After that all youths of these three classes, wlio 
have not been invested at the i)ropcr time, become vratyas or 
outcasts, degraded from the gayatri, and contemned by the vir- 
tuous. With such impure men let no Brahmen, even in distress 
for subsistence, ever form a connexion in law, cither by the study 
of the Veda, or by affinity.”^ The investiture, or institution, is 
usually denominated tho second birth j and it is from this cere- 
mony that the three highest classes are denominated the twice- 
born.® It consists chiefly in bestowing ni)on the object of the 
rite, a mantle, a girdle, a sacrificial coni, and a statF, with nume- 
rous ceremonies, prayers, and lioly texts. “ Let students of the 
Veda,” says the law of Menii,*^ “ wear funheir mantles, the hides 
of black antelopes, of common deer, or of goats, with lower vests 
of woven Sana, of eshuma, and of wool, m tho direct order of 
their classes, Tho girdle of a priest must be made of munja, in 
a triple cord, smooth, and soft; that of a warrior must be a bow- 
string of murva; that of a merchant, a triple thread of sana. 
The sacrificial thread of a Brahmen must bo made of cotton, so 
as to be put on over his head in three strings; that of a Csha- 

J Institutes of Menu, ch. ii. 27, 2h. 3 Ibid. 30. 

3 Ibid. 35. Ibid. 36 to 40. 

® ** The tirst birth is from a natural mother ; tho second, from the libation 
of the zone j the third, from the due pcrfonnanco*of the sacrlftce ; such are the 
births of him who is usually called twice-born.’* Ibid, 169. 

« Ibid. 41 to 48, and 64, 65, 08. 
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triya, of sana thread only; that of a Vaisya, of woollen thread.* 
A priest ought by law to carry a staff of Bilva or Palasa; a sol- 
dier, of Bata or C’hadira; a merchant, of Venn or Udumbara. 
The staff of a priest must be of such a length as to reach his 
hair; that of a soldier to reach his forehead; and that of a mer- 
chant to reach his nose. Let all the staves be straight, without 
fracture, of a handsome appearance, not likely to terrify men, 
with their bark perfect, unhurt by fire. His girdle, his leathern 
mantle, his staff, his sacrificial cord, and his ewer, he must throw 
into the water, when they arc worn out or broken, and receive 
Others hallowed by mystical texts. The ceremony of cesaiita, or 
cutting off the hair, is ordained for a priest in the sixteenth year 
from conception; for a soldier, in the twenty-second ; for a mer- 
chant, two years later. Such is the revealed law of institution 
for the twice-born, an institution in wliich their second birth 
clearly consists, and which causes their advancement in holi- 
ness.” 

The ceremonies of marriage, which next call for our attention, 
arc extremely numerous. The ])ridegroom is first of all received 
by the father of the bride with all the ceremonies of hospitality 
which wo have already described; and during this time tlie bride 
is bathed.® When these rules arc finished, the hand of the bride 
is placed in that of the bridegroom, both having been previously 
rubbed with some auspicious drug, and a niatrou binds them 
with cusa grass amid the sound of cheerful music. The father 
of the bride then bidding the attendant priests begin their accla- 
mations, pours water from a vessel containing tila and cusa grass, 
upon the hands of the united pair, and uttering the words, “ God 
tlic existent,” and pronouncing the names and designations of 
the bridegroom, the bride, and himself, says, ” I give unto tlice 
this damsel, adorned with jewels, and protected by the lord of 
creatures.” The bridegroom replies, “ Well be it.” The bride- 
groom then having received from the father of the bride a piece 
of gold, and recited an appropriate text, the parties arc affianced, 
and walk forth, while the bridegroom thus addresses the bride: 

' The Persians also luul a cincture which was jciven tl.cni as a grand 
i*cligious einblcin, about the period of manliood. See the Sailda in Hyde, 
p. 4'41. 

2 Three vessels of water are poured severally upon her head, and at each 
time one of the following prayers is in order pronounced : 1. “ Love ! I know 
thy name. Thou art called an intoxicating beverage. Bring the bridegroom 
happily. For thee was framed the inebriating draught ! Fire I thy best 
origin is here. Through devotion wert thou created. 3Iay this oblation be 
emcacious.”— 2, ** Damsel, I anoint this thy generative organ with honey, be- 
cause it is the second mouth of the Creator : by tliat thou subducst all males, 
tliough unsubdued ; by that thou art lively, and dost hold dominion. May this 
oblation be efficacious.” — 3. “ liiay the primeval ruling sages, wlio iramed the 
female organ, as a fire that consumctU fiesh,tUid thereby framed a procreating 
Juice, grant the prolific power that proceeds from the three-horned bull, and 
fr(.J!i the sun.” 
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‘‘May the regents of space, may air, the sun, and fire, dispel that 
anxiety which thou feelcst in thy mind, and turn thy heart to me. 
Be gentle in thy aspect, and loyal to thy husband; be fortunate 
in cattle, amiable in thy mind, and beautiful in thy person: be 
mother of valiant sons; be fond of delights; be cheerful; and 
bring prosperity to our bipeds and-t^uadrupeds.”* A libation of 
water is afterwards made; and the father of the bride, having 
meditated the gayatri, tics a knot with the skirts of the mantles 
of the bridegroom and bride, saying, “ Yc must be inseparably 
united in matters of duty, w’ealth, and love.” The bridegroom 
next attires the bride, with a variety of ceremonies, of wliich the 
follow'ing arc the most remarkable. Going to tlie ]uin(‘ipal 
aimrtmcnt of the house, lie prepares a sacrificial fire, and luillow'S 
the imjdcTncnts; ^vhen one friend of his bearing a jar of w'atcr, 
walks round the fire, and stops on the south side of it; and ano- 
ther, performing tlic same ceremony, ]»]accs himself on the right 
of the first. Tlic bridegroom then casts four douldc handfuls of 
rice, mixed w'itli leaves of 8ami, into a fiat basket; and jdacing 
near it a stone and mullar, wliich with formality he had pre- 
viously touched, he causes the bride to be clothed witli a new 
w'aistcloth and scarf, w hile he himself recites a variety of prayers. 
This being done, the bride goes to the western side of the fire, 
and recites a prayer, while she steps on a mat made of virana 
grass, and covcrcil with silk. She then sits dow'n on the edge of 
the mat, and the bridegroom makes six oblations of clarified 
butter, reciting a i)raycr with cach.'^ After this bo names the 
three w'orlds separately and con jointly, presenting oblations; and 
makes four or five oblations to fire and to the moon. After these 
he rises up with the bride, and passing from her left to her right, 
makes her join her hands in a hollow form. The rice, which 
w as previously put in the basket, being then taken up, and the 
stone w'hich was laid near being placed before the bride, she 
treads on it with the point of her right foot, while the bride- 
groom recites this prayer: “Ascend this -stone; be firm like this 
stone; distress my foe, and be not subservient to my enemies.’* 
lie then ])ours on her hands a ladlcful of clarified butter; ano- 
ther ])crsoii gives her the rice; two ladlcfuls of butter arc poured 
over it; when she separates her hands, and lets fall the rice on 

1 Tlic latter part of this address Mr. Colebrookc thinks proper to veil in a 

Latin dress, and certainly witli >fi>od reason : for, If it be considered that this 
is a speech of a bridegroom to his virKiii bride, while the marriage ceremony 
is yet in the act of pertonnance, it is an instance of grossness to which there 
is probably no parallel : The speech is as follows. Ilia redamans accipito fas- 
einiim ineum, <iuod ego peramans intromittam in cam, maltss qiiA illeccbras 
aistunt. • 

2 Of these the first may be taken as a specimen : may fire come first among 
the gods ; may it rescue her offspring from the fetters of death ; may Varmu, 
king of waters, grant tliat this woman should never l)emoan a calamity he- 
lUJleii her cliildrun. 
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the fire, while a holy text is recited. She treads again on the 
stone, again makes an oblation of rice, again a prayer is recited, 
again walking is performed round the fire, again four or five 
oblations are made with similar ceremonies and prayers, wlicii 
the bridegroom pours two ladlefuls of butter on the edge of the 
basket, and then rice out of it into the fire, saying, “ May this 
oblation to fire be cfiicacious.” After the ceremony of ascending 
the stone and throwing the rice into the lire, the bride is con- 
ducted to the bridegroom, and by him directed to step success- 
ively into seven circles, wliilc seven texts arc repeated. This is 
the most emphatical part of the ritual; for no sooner is the 
seventh step of the bride performed, than the nuptial bond is 
complete and irrevocable. The bridegroom then in appropriate 
texts addresses the bride, and the s])ectators, dismissing them; 
after which his friend, who stood near the sacrificial fire, bearing 
a jar of water, advances to the spot where the seventh step was 
completed, and, while a i>rayer is recited, pours water on the 
head, first of the bridegroom and then of the bride. Upon this, 
the bridegroom, putting his left hand under the hands of his 
bride, which arc joined in a hollow posture, takes her light hand 
in his, and recites six holy texts; alter >vhich he ^iis down witli 
lier near the fire, and makes oblations, while severally and con- 
jointly lie names tlic three worlds. On the evening of the same 
day, when tlie stars begin to appear, the bride sits dowui on a 
bull’s hide of a red colour, placed with the ncek towaxrds the cast, 
and the hair upwards; and the bridegr<^jiu, sitting doAvn beside 
her, makes oblations, naming the three worlds as usual ; then six 
other oblations, pouring each time the remainder of the elariiicd 
butter on her head, and reciting prayers.* After rising up, and 
contemplating the polar star as an emblem of stability, matrons 
pour upon them water mixed with Icavi'vS, which had been placed 
upon au altar j^repared for that purpose, ^aiid tiic bridegroom 
again makes oblations with the names of the worlds, lie then 
eats food, prepared without factitious salt, reciting prayers during 
the meal; and >vhcii he has finished, the remainder is given to 
the bri<le. During tlie three subsequent days, the man ied couple 
must remain in the house of the father of the bride, mu^t abstain 
from factitious salt, must live chastely and austerely, sleeping on 
the ground. On the fourth day the bridegroom eanies her to 
his house, reciting texts when he ascends the carriage, and when 
they come to cross-roads. Leading her into his own house he 
chants a hymn, when matrons hail, and scat Jier on a biill’s liidc 

' As tliesc prayers liave sonicthins in them characteristic, they had hettcr 
here he presented; 1 , “ I obviate by this full oblation all ill marks in the liJics 
of thy hands, In thy eyc-lashes, and in the sjjots of thy body. 2. I obviate by 
this full oblation all the ill marks in thy hair; ami whatever is sinful in thy 
I oUmg or in thy cning. 3. 1 ohviaU* hy this full oblation all that may be sin- 
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as before, and tlie bridegroom recites a prayer. They place next 
a young child in her lap, putting roots of lotus, or fruits, into his 
hand ; when the bridegroom takes him up, and preparing a 
sacrificial fire with all the usual ceremonies, makes eight different 
oblations, with as many prayers. The bride then salutes her 
fixthor-in-law, and the other relations of her husband. The bride- 
groom prepares another sacrificial fire, and sits down with the 
bride on his right hand ; when with the usual preliminary and 
concluding oblations to the three worlds, he makes twenty obla- 
tions, with as many jirayers, throwing the remainder of each 
portion of tlie consecrated butter into a jar of water, which Is 
afterwards poured on the head of the bride. 

If the ceremonies prescribed for maniage arc thus multiplied, 
trivial, and tiresome, those allotted to funerals are in point of 
number still more exorbitant and oppressive. After a specimen, 
however, of the Hindu ceremonies, there is something exceed- 
ingly monotonous in the detail of the rest; and hardly anything 
is more ungrateful than to be obliged to go through them. Tlie 
reader is, tlicrcfore, spared the task of studying the funeral rites 
of the Hindus, of which, notwithstanding, he may form a suffi- 
cient conception, as, in point of character, they exactly rcsciublo 
tliose which have already been described.* 

Of the monthly ceremonies, one may suffice to afford an idea 
of the whole. “ From month to month,’* says the law of Menu, 
“ on the dark day of the moon, let a twice-born man, having 
finished the daily sacrament of the Fitris, and his fire being still 
Mazing, jicrform the solemn sraddha.” ’^ Of the sraddlias, which 
are numerous but very similar, the following is exhibited as a 
specimen. The person who is to perform the ceremony having 
ijiirificd the place by smearing it with cow-dung, raises on it an 
altar of sand of certain dimensions and form, washes his hands 
and feet, sij)S watcr,,and puts a ring of cusa grass on the ring- 
finger of each hand. He then sits d(5!^m on a cushion of cusa 
grass, and liglits a lamp, reciting a prayer. He next places the 
utensils and materials in order, sprinkles water on himself and 
all around, meditates on Vishnu, surnamed the Lotos-eyed, me- 
ditates the gayatri, aud after some ceremonies proceeds to invito 


fill in thy temper, in thy speaking, and In thy laughing. 4. I obviate by tliis 
full oblation all the ill marks in thy tcctli, and in the dark intervals between 
them ; in tliy hands and in liiy feet. 5. I obvi«ite by this full oblation all tlic 
ill marks on thy thighs, on thy privy part, on thy haunches, and on the linea- 
ments ot thy figure. 6. Whatever natural or accidental evil marks were on all 
tliy limbs, I have obviated all such marks by these full oblations of clarified 
butter. May this oblation be efflea^dous.” 

* See a very full delineation of these funeral rites in Mr. Colebrooke’s 
Second Kssay on the Kcligloua 'Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiat. lies. vU* 
239 to 2C)4. 

5* Institutes of Menu, ch. ili. 122. 
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and to welcome the assembled gods and the manes. Two little 
cushions, of three blades of cusa grass, he places on one side of 
the altar for the Viswadevas, and six in front of it for the Pitris, 
and strewing on them cusa grass, he asks, “ Shall I invoke the 
assembled gods?” Bo so; is the answer; upon which he ex- 
claims, “Assembled gods! hear my invocation: come and sit 
down on this holy grass.” After scattering barley and medita- 
ting a prayer to the gods, he invites the manes of ancestors with 
similar invocations; and. welcomes the gods and manes wit 
oblations of water, &c. in vessels made of leaves. He puts cusa 
grass into the vessels, and stn-inkles Ithem with water, while he 
recites the prayer, beginning, IVIay divine waters be auspicious 
to us he next throws barley into the vessels intended for the 
gods, and tila into those intended for the manes, with a prayer 
appropriate to each. The vessels arc then taken up in suc- 
cession, a prayer being repeated for each; the cusa grass placed 
on the vessels is put into the hand of a Bralimcn ; that which 
was under them is held in tlie hand of the person by whom the 
sraddha is performed; and he pours through it, on the hand of 
the Bralimcn, the water which the vessels contained, then piles 
up the empty vessels in three sets, and overturns them, saying, 
while he reverses the first, “ Thou art a mansion for ancestors.” 
Taking up food smeared with clarified butter, he next makes two 
oblations to fire, witli two corresponding prayers. The residue 
of the oblation, the performer having consecrated it by prayers 
and other ceremonies, having sweetened it with honey and sugar, 
and having meditated the gayatri with the names of worlds, is 
distributed among tlic Brahmens; and when tlicy have eaten till 
tlicy have acknowledged that they arc satisfied, he gives them 
water to rinse their mouths. He then oilers the cakes, consisting 
of balls or lumps of food, mixed with clarified butter, observing 
the rc(pusitc ceremonies. In the next place, he makes six liba- 
tions of water from the palms of his hands, with the salutation 
to the seasons; then places with due ceremonies and texts, a 
thread on each funeral cake, to serve as apparel for the manes. 
After this ho takes up tlic middle cake and smells it, or his wife, 
if they arc desirous of male offspring, cats it, while they recite a 
corregpondent prayer. He takes up the rest of the cakes, and 
smelling them one after another, throws them into a vessel; 
which done, they arc given to a mendicant priest, or a cow, or 
else cast into the water. lie then dismisses the manes, reciting 
a holy text, and having walked round the spot, and recited a 
prayer, departs “Formal obsequies,” says Mr. Colebrooke, 
“ are iicrformed no less than ninety-six times in every ycar.”=* 

> Colebrooke on the Koligioua Ccremonici of the Himlus, Asiat. Pcs. vii. 
264 to 270. ^ Ihid. 270. 
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NOTED. BrH.H. W. 

Very grave faults disfigure the whole of this review of the 
manners and character of the people of India, and they not only 
render it valueless as authority, but expose it to the imputation 
of want of liberality and candour. 

That tlie Hindu character is not without blemishes is unde- 
niabJc, but it is not such a monstrous mass of vice as is here 
depictured; nor is it so utterly devoid of all redeeming virtues.^ 
If the picture were faithful, it would be impossible, as Colonel 
Vans Kennedy justly observes, for society to be held together. 
“ Kcnd asunder the ties which unite husband and wife, parent 
and child, banish faith, honesty, and truth, and be the indul* 
genco of every furious and malignant passion fostered and sanc- 
tioned by religion, and then by wlmt bonds and wliat relations 
can society be niaintained.” — Trans. Literary Society of Bom- 
bay, ii. 124. 

Mr. Mill’s unjust representation of the Hindu cliaracter has 
arisen from his unfortunate choice of guides, and, in some 
respects, iiiicandid tiso of them. At the time at which Ormc 
was in India, the oj)portunitics of acquiring any knowledge of 
the Hindus were exceedingly defective, and his account of them 
is short and imperfect: it was also postlmmous, and was ]) 0 ssil)ly 
not intended by him for publication, Buchanan could not 
learn the language, and was prejudiced against the people be- 
cause they did not understand him. Tennant is evidently a 
Buperlicial, ignorant, and sclf-sufiicicnt observer. Another of 
his authorities, Mr. Tytler, is of more weight, but he was a 
young and active magistrate of police, and liis O])inions were 
iiadirally biassed by bis ]>rofessioiiaI occupations. lie had little 
Icisiiie or opportunity to form a knowledge of tlic natives, ex- 
cept as tliey came before him in the course of criminal pro- 
ceedings. Yet he bears testimony to the possession by tlic 
Hindus of virtues as well as vices, althougl; hs is unfairly (piotcd 
only as a witness of the latter. “ The natives,” he says, “ have 
in their character many faults and many excellencies: at pre- 
sent they have, at least, the following good qualities, patience, 
mildness, obedience, hospitality, sobriety, tcmi^erance.” 

In like manner the testimony of Dubois is cited whenever it 
is liostilc to the Hindus ; but it is not noticed, that as a set-olf 
to meet tliat which he censures, the Abbe pronounces the highest 
possible panegyric upon them. “ The Hindus,” lie remarks, 
“ arc not in want of improvement in the discharge of social du- 
ties amongst themselves. I’liey understand this point as well as 
and perhaps better than Europeans** To the Abbe, however, as 
well as to Ward, and other witnesses of the same class, tliore 
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are obvious objections. As Missionaries, and therefore it is to 
be concluded, persons of miicli moral and religious sensitivCj- 
iiess, they see the errors and vices of a heathen people tb rough 
a medium by which they arc exaggerated beyond their natural 
dimensions, and assume an enormity which would not be as- 
signed to the very same defects in Christians. All the evidence 
then upon which Mr. Mill solely and implicitly felies is good 
for little; it is either partially fpiotcd, or it is influenced by false 
views, or it is palpably erroneous. It must be wholly set aside, 
and we must look to an estimate of the Hindu character from 
other sources. These arc not deficient, and, as might be ex- 
I>ccted, they arc utterly at variance with Mr. Mill’s incompetent 
guides. 

AIcu equally eminent in wisdom as in station, remarkable for 
the extent of their opportunities of observation, and the ability 
and diligence with which they used them, distinguished for 
possessing by their knowledge of the language and literature ot 
the country, and by their habits of intimacy with the natives, 
the best, the only means of judging of the native character, and 
unequalled for the soundness of their judgment, and tlie com- 
prehensiveness of their views — these men have left upon record 
opinions highly favourable to the character of the lliiidus. To 
none of these has Mr. !Mill made any allusion whatever, and ns 
there is reason to tlank that some of them were accessible, 
having been published in 1813, and being for other purposes 
actually quoted by bim, the omission reflects seriously upon 
either his industry or his candour. It is to be hoped that they 
escaped liis research, and it is possible that the early pages of 
the liistory were written prior to the date of the parliamentary 
investigation, by wliich the ojunions referred to were called 
forth. In the evidence given before parliament in 1813, many 
'^of the witnesses were interrogated respecting the Hindu cha- 
racter; the answers w'Crc very remarkable, both for the opinions 
v^rhich were uttered, and the persons by whom they were ex- 
pressed. To a chapter like the present they furnish a whole- 
some correction, and they deserve to be perpetuated along with 
the history of British India. They were the following; — 

Mr. Grajine Mercer, who, during a pcrioil of twenty-five 
years, had fllled important political stations in distant parts of 
India, thus pronounces the result of his experience. ‘‘ It is 
difliciilt to form a general character of the natives of an empire 
which extends from near the equinoctial line to thirty-one de- 
^ grees of north latitude ; if called upon for a general character- 
istic of the natives of that empire, I W'oiild say, that they are 
I mild in their dispositions, polished in tlicir general manners; in 
their domestic relations kind and aflectioiiate — submissive to 
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authority, and peculiarly attached to their religious tenets, and 
to the observance of the rites and ceremonies prescribed by those 
tenets. In referring to any distinction in this general charac- 
teristic, I should say, that the inhabitants of the northern pro- 
vinces of Hindustan, were of a more bold and decided character, 
and less submissive to authority than those of the southern pro- 
vinces, but equally attached to the observance of their religious 
rites and ceremonies.’* 

Captain Sydenham, who had also held high political appoint- 
ments, thus answers the question of the committee, regarding 
tl]C moral character of the Hindoos. “ It is really very difficult 
to give the cliaracter of so large a portion of tlie human race, 
who, althoiigli they possess many qualities in common, arc of 
course distinguished by strong shades of difteronce in diflerent 
parts of India, arising from the climate under which they live; 
the government to whicli they arc subject; the distinction of 
castes wliicli prevails more in some parts of India than in 
orhets; their habits and occupations, and otlicr circumstances, 
wliich in all countries produce a ditFcrence in the moral character 

<jf men To define tlic moral character of so extensive a 

nation within the compass of any answer whieli it is in my power 
to give to tlio committee, will he of course extremely difficult; 
bat I think the general character of the Hindoo is submissive, 
docile, sober, inottensive, as long as his religious prejudices and 
habits arc not violated: capable of great attachment and loyalty, 
as Jong as they arc well treated by their governors and tnaBlors; 
<piiek in apprehension, intelligeiit, active, generally lionest, and 
performing the duties of charity, benevolence, and filial affection 
^vith as much sinc erity and regularity as any nation with which 
i am acquainted.” 

Sir John IMalecJin speaks in similar terms as the preceding, 
of a difficulty which never occurs to the calumniators (;f the 
people of India, that of giving a gciicwU character of the differ- 
ent races subject ^o the British government, who vary as much, 
if not more, than the nations of Europe do from each other. 
TliO people of Bengal lie describes as weak in body and timid in 
jiiind, and those below Calcutta, to be in character and appear- 
ance among the lowest of our Hindu subjects, hut “ from the 
moment you enter the district of Bahar, the Hindoo inhabitants 
nrc a race of men, generally speaking, not more distinguislicd by 
their lofty stature and robust frame, than they are for some of 
the finest qaalitics of the mind — tliey are brave, generous, hu- 
mane, and their truth is as remarkable as their courage.” At a 
subsequent examination he bears witness to the favourable cha- 
racter of the natives generally, for veracity, fidelity, and honour. 
“ I have hardly ever known,” he observes, “ where a person did 
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understand the language, or where a calm communication was 
made to a native of India, through a well-iu formed and trust- 
worthy medium, that the result did iot prove, that what had at 
first been stated as falsehood, had cither proceeded from fear, or 
from misapprehension. I by no means wish to state, that our 
Jiulian subjects are more free from this vice than other nations 
that occupy a nearly equal condition in society, but I am posi- 
tive that they arc not more addicted to untruth. With respect 
to the honour of our native subjects, it is, as that feeling is un- 
derstood in this country, chiefly cherished by tlie military tribes, 
among whom I have known innumerable instances of its being 
carried to a pitch that would be considered in England more fit 
for the page of a romance than a history : with regard to their 
fidelity, I think, as far as my knowledge extends, there is, 

generally speaking, no race of men more to be trusted 

I should state, that there arc few large communities in the world, 
whose dispositions arc better, or (speaking to the virtues de- 
scribed in tlic question) more praiseworthy ; it may also be stated 
as a general proof of their possessing tliose (qualities, the attach- 
ment wliicli almost all European masters who reside in India feel 
for their native servants. This feeling amongst tlioso wlio un- 
derstand the language, and who are of good temper and cha- 
racter, is almost without an exception.’' 

Sir Thomas Munro, when asked if lie thought the civilization 
of the Hindoos would be promoted by the trade with England 
being tlirown open, replied, “ I do not exactly understand what 
is meant by the ‘civilization’ of the Hindus. In the higher 
branches of scicucc, in the knowledge of the theory and practice 
of good government, and in an education, which by banishing 
prejudice — and superstition —opens the mind to receive instruc- 
tion of every kind from every quarter, they arc much inferior to 
Europeans. But if a good system of agriculture, unrivalled 
manufacturing skill, a capacity to produce whatever can con- 
tribute to cither convenience or luxury, schools established in 
every village for teaching reading, writing, and aritlimetic, the 
general practice of hospitality and charity amongst cacli other, 
and above all, a treatment of the female sex, full of confidence, 
respect, and delicacy, are among the signs wliich denote a civil- 
ized people — then the Hindoos are not inferior to the nations of 
Europe, and if civilization is to become an article of trade be- 
tween the two countries, I am convinced that this country will 
gain by the import cargo.” 

A still more impressive reply was made by Warren Hastings. 
Being asked if he could give the committee any general descrip- 
tion of the national character of the people of India, as con- 
rasted with that of the Englisli, he replied, “ In answei-ing tQ 
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this question, it will not be easy to divest my mind of certain 
circumstances connected with it, which do not relevantly pertain 
to the question itself. Great pains have been taken to inculcate 
into the public mind, an opinion, that the native Indians are in a 
state of complete moral turpitude, and live in the constant and 
unrestrained commission of every vice and crime that can dis- 
grace Imman nature. I aftirm, by the oath that I liave taken, 
that this description of them is untrue, and wholly unfounded. 
What I have to add must be taken as my belief, but a belief 
impressed by a longer and more intimate acquaintance with the 
people than has fallen to the lot of many of my countrymen. 
In speaking of the people, it is necessary to distinguish the 
Hindoos, who form the great portion of the people of India, 
from the Mohammedans, who arc intermixed with them, but 
generally live in separate communities; the former arc gentle, 
benevolent, more susceptible of gratitude for kindness shown 
them than prompted to veiigcaneo for wrongs inflicted, and as 
exc’up't from the tvorst propensities of human passion as any 
people upon the flice of the earth; they are faitlifid and aflec- 
tionato in service, and siihmissive to legal authority; they arc 
superstitious, it is true, ljut they do not think ill of us for not 
thinking as they do. Gross as the modes of their worship arc, 
the precepts of tlicir religion arc wonderfully fitted to i)iomotc 
the best ends of society, its peace and good order; and even 
from their theology, arguments may be drawn to illn.-tratc and 
support the most refined mysteries’ of our own.” He then 
alludes to their iniauimous and voluntary testimony in his own 
bclialf when known to be the object of an iniquitous i>rosecution 
in England, and justly observes, “ this effort of theirs affords as 
strong a jwoof as can be aiforde<l or conceived, that tliey them- 
selves posse.'^s in a very higli degree the principles of gratitude,^ 
affccLion, honour, and justice.” Minutes of Evidence before 
Committees of both Houses of Parlmmcut, March and April, 

To the high authorities here cited, no additional testimony caii 
bo required; but the opinions they have placed on record, have 
been since repeated by other witnesses, all of a very dilferont 
stamp from the flippant travellers and prejudiced missionaries 
upon whom Mr. Mill depends, and who have contemplated Indian 
manners and the character of the people under very ditlercnt 
aspects, and with vory various qualifications. The opinions of 
Col.Vans Kennedy, a distinguished scholar in both Mohammedan 
and Hindu literature, and a man of extraordinary reading and 
research, have been already cited, as given in a paper in the 
Bombay Transactions, written for the express purpose of exposing 
Mr. Jilill’s mistakes. Of a no less active and cultivated mind was 
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the lamented Bishop licber, and ho repeatedly bears favourable 
testimony to the manners and character of the people of Indio. 
“ To say that the Hindoos or Mussulmans are deficient in any 
essential feature of a civilized people, is an assertion which I con 
scarcely suppose to be made by any who have lived with them; 
their manners are at least as pleasing and courteous as those in 
the corresponding stations of life among ourselves.” Journal ii.382. 
“ I do not by any means assent to the pictures of depravity and 
general worthlessness which some have drawn of the Hindoos. 
They arc decidedly l)y nature, a mild, pleasing, and intelligent 
race; sober, parsimonious; and where an object is held out 
to them, most industrious and persevering,” Ibid. ii. 329. 
“ Of the people, so far as their natural character is concerned, I 
have been led to form on the wliolc a very favourable opinion. 
They have unliappily, many of the vices, arising from slavery, 
from an unsettled state of society, and immoral and erroneous 
systems of religion. But they are men of high and gallant cou- 
rage, courteous, intelligent, and most eager after knowledge and 
improvement; with a remarkable aptitude for the abstract sciences, 
geometry, astronomy, &c.; and for the imitative arts, painting 
and sculpture. They arc sober, industrious, dutiful to their parents, 
and affectionate to their children; of tempers almost uniformly 
gentle and patient, and more easily affected by kindness and at- 
tention to their wants an<l feelings than almost any men I have 
met with.” Ibid, ii. 369. And in Jus charge to his clergy at 
Calcutta in 1824, he observes, “ I have found in India, a race of 
gentle and temperate habits, with a natural talent and acuteness 
beyond the ordinary level of mankind.” A third witness is of a 
very different description from all who preceded him; a Hindu, 
one, the great object of whose life was to elevate the moral and 
intellectual character of his countrymen, and who was little in- 
clined to veil or palliate their faults. Rammoluim Hoy’s opinions 
on the moral condition of the people of India, are thus recorded 
in the fir>t appendix to the Third Report of the House of Com- 
mons, 1831, p. 293, ami they are well entitled to consideration for 
tJicir modest, moderate, and candid spirit. 

The question put to him was, “ will you state your general view's 
with respect to the moral condition of the people?” — to which he 
answ’ercd : “ a great variety of opinions on this subject has been 
already afloat in Europe, for some centuries past, particularly 
in recent times; some favourable to the people of India, some 
against them. Those Europeans who, on their arrival in India, 
happened to meet with persons whose conduct afforded them 
Satisfaction, felt prepossessed in favour of the whole native popu- 
lation ; others again, who happened to meet with ill-treatment 
and misfortunes, occasioned by the misconduct or opposition. 
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social or religions, of the pei-sons with whom they chanced to; 
have dealings or communication, represented the whole Indian 
race in a corresponding light; while some, even without being in 
the country at all, or seeing or conversing with any natives of 
Jndia, have formed an opinion of them at second-hand, founded 
on theory and conjecture. There is, however, a fourth class of 
persons, few indeed in number, who, though they seem unpreju- 
diced, yet have differed widely from each other in many of their 
inferences, from facts equally within the sphere of their observa- 
tion; as generally happens with respect to matters not capable of 
rigid demonstration. I therefore feel great reluctance in oilering 
an opinion on a subject on which I may unfortunately differ from 
a considerable number of those gentlemen: however, being called 
Upon for an opinion, I feel bound to state my impression, although 
I may perhaps he mistaken. * 

‘•From a careful survey, and observation of the people and in- 
habitants, of various parts of the country, and in every condition 
in life, I am of o] union, that the peasants or villagers, wlio reside 
away from large towns, and head-stations, and courts of law, are 
as innocent, temperate, and moral in their conduct, as llic people 
of any country whatsoever; and tlio further I proceed towards 
the nortli and west, the greater the honesty, and simplicity, and 
independence of character, I meet with. The virtue of this class, 
however, rests at present chiefly on their primitive simplicity, and 
a strong religious feeling which leads them to expect reward or 
punishment, for their good or bad conduct; not only in the next 
world, but like the ancient Jews — also in this. 2nd. The inha- 
bitants of the cities, towns, or statioiis, who have much intercourse 
witli persons crn[>loycd about the courts of law, by Zemindars, &c,, 
end with foreigners and others, in a different state of civilization, 
and generally imbilie from tliem tlieir habits and opinions: 
hence, their religious opinions arc shaken, without any other 
principles being imj)lantcd to suj)ply tlilUir place; consequently 
a great proportion of these are far inferior in point of character 
to the former class, and are very often even made tools of, in 
the nefarious work of perjury and forgery, 3rd. A third class 
consists of persons who are in tlie employ of Zemindars, or 
dependent for subsistence on the courts of law, who much 
depend for their livelihood, upon their shrewdness; and who not 
having generally, sufficient means to enter into commerce or 
business, these are, for the most part, worse than the second class. 
But I have met, I must confess, a great number of the second 
class, engaged in a respectable line of trade, who were men of 
real merit, worth, and character. Even among the third class, I 
have known many who had every disposition to act uprightly, 
and some actually honest in their conduct; and if they saw, 
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cxperk'iicc, that their merits were appreciated, that they might 
hope to gain an independence by honest means; and tliat just and 
honourable conduct afforded the best prospect of their being 
ultimately rewarded, by situations of trust and respectability 
they would learn to feel a high regard for character and recti- 
tude of conduct, and from cherishing sucli feelings, become more 
and more worthy of public confidence; while their example would 
powerfully operate on the second class before noticed, which is 
!gencrally dependent on them, and under their influence.” 

Tf to the opinions thus cited I venture to add iny own, it is 
not with the notion that any weight can or need be added to 
their incontestable preponderance over the authorities on which 
reliance has been exclusively placed in the text ; but under the 
impression, that it may be expcctc<l of me to give the result of a 
long and intimate acquaintance with the natives of Bengal under 
<jireumstaiice3 of a peculiar nature. I lived, both from necessity 
and choice, very much amongst them, and had opjxjrtunities of 
becoming acquainted with them in a greater variety of situations, 
than those in which they usually come under the observation of 
Europeans. In the Calcutta mint, for instance, I was in daily 
personal communication with a numerous bo<ly of artifleers, 
lucehaiiics, and labourers, and always found amongst them ehecr- 
lul and unwearied industry, good humoured compliane.c with the 
will of their su])criors,'[‘and a readiness to make whatever exer- 
tions were demanded from them: there were among them no 
drunkenness, no disorderly eonduet, no insubordination. It 
'svoiild not be true to say, tliat there was no dishonesty, but it was 
<'onq>aratively rare, invariably petty, and much less formidable, 
tlian, I believe, it is necessary to guard against in other mints in 
other eouutrics. There was considerable skill and ready docility. 
{*5t) far from there being any servility, llierc was extreme frank- 
ness, and I should say, that wherf' there is confidence without 
fear, frankness is one of the most universal features in the Indian 
character. Let the people feel sure (»f the temper and good-will 
of their sn])eriors, and there is an end of reserve or timidity, with- 
out the slightest departure from^respect. In these same workmen, 
and in all the natives’employed in the mint, from the highest to 
the lowest, I invariably witnessed grateful attachment to those 
by Avliom they were treated with merited consideration. * 

'J'lic studies whicli engaged my leisure brought me'into con- 
nexion Avith a very different class of natives, the men of learning, 
and in them 1 found the similar merits of iiulustry, intelligence, 
cheerfulness, frankness, Avith* others, peculiar to their avocation. 
A very common characteristic of these men, and of the Hindus 
especially, was a simplicity truly childish, and a total nnacquaint- 
ance with the business and manners of life; where this feature 
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was lost, it was chiefly by those who had been long familiar with 
Europeans. Amongst the Pundits, or the learned Hindus, there 
prevailed great ignorance and great dread of the Eiiropeail 
character. There is, indeed, very little intercourse between any 
class of Europeans and Hindu scholars, and it is not wonderful, 
therefore, that much mutual misapprehension should prevail. 

Taking an active part in the education of the natives, both iii 
their own and in English literature, I had many opportuiiitiesj 
of witnessing the native character developing itself in boylioodj 
and in youth, and the object was one of ‘profound interest; 
There can be little doubt, that the native mind outstrips in early 
years the intellect of the Europeans, and generally speaking] 
boys arc much more quick in apprehension, and earnest in 
application, ’'than those of oiu* own schools — tlicy arc also morq 
amiable, more easily controlled, more readily encouraged, niord 
anxious to deserve the approbation of their masters and 
examiners. The early age at which they arc married and enter 
into active life, is unfavourable to the full improvement of their 
moral and intellectual faculties; but during the greater part of the 
period of tuition, there is a strikingly interesting manifestation 
of right feeling and of comprehensive intellect in native youth. 

Occasions of public and private intercourse with another clas^ 
of natives, men of property and respectability, were not imfrc- 
quent during a residence of twenty* four years in Calcutta, and 
they afforded me many opportunities of witnessing polished man- 
ners^ clearness and comprehensiveness of understanding, liberality 
of feeling, and independence of pnnei}»le, tlnit would have 
stamped tlicm gentlemen in any country in the world. With 
some of this class I formed fricndshi]>s which I trust to enjoy 
through life. 

Without pretending to deny, then, that there arc many and 
grave defects in thc' native character, some inseparable from 
human nature, and otlicrs ascribablc to physical constitution, to 
political position, and to an absurd and corrupt religion, my own 
experience satisfies me that it also presents many virtues, and 
that the natives of India are an estimable and amiable people, 
who deserve and will requite with attachment and improvement 
the kindness and justice, which they have a right to demand from 
the strange^ who r ule over them. 
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